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Consult ‘‘Contents’’ for parts of the publication that will meet your specific needs. 
This survey contains useful information for farmers or ranchers, foresters or 
7 ‘ agronomists; for planners, community decision makers, engineers, developers, 
builders, or homebuyers; for conservationists, recreationists, teachers, or students; 


for specialists in wildlife management, waste disposal, or pollution control. 


This soil survey is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a 
joint effort of the United States Department of Agriculture and other federal 
agencies, state agencies including the Agricultural Experiment Stations, and 
local agencies. The Soil Conservation Service has leadership for the federal 
part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. In line with Department of Agricul- 
ture policies, benefits of this program are available to all, regardless of race, 
color, national origin, sex, religion, marital status, or age. 

Major fieldwork for this soil survey was performed in the period 1961-76. Soil 
names and descriptions were approved in 1976. Unless otherwise indicated, 
statements in this publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 1976. 
This survey was made cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the University of Idaho, College of Agriculture. It is 
part of the technical assistance furnished to the Idaho Soil and Water Conser- 
vation District. 

Soi! maps in this survey may be copied without permission. Enlargement of 
these maps, however, could cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping. 
lf enlarged, maps do not show the small areas of contrasting soils that could 
have been shown at a larger scale. 


Cover: Area of grassland In canyon along the Salmon River. 
Bluesprin solls are south facing, and Lawyer soils are north facing. 
Rock outcrop is basalt. 
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Foreword 


This soil survey contains information that can be used in land-planning pro- 
grams in Idaho County. It contains predictions of soil behavior for selected land 
uses. The survey also highlights limitations and hazards inherent in the soil, im- 
provements needed to overcome the limitations, and the impact of selected 
land uses on the environment. 

This soil survey is designed for many different users. Farmers, ranchers, 
foresters, and agronomists can use it to evaluate the potential of the soil and 
the management needed for maximum food and fiber production. Planners, 
community officials, engineers, developers, builders, and home buyers can use 
the survey to plan land use, select sites for construction, and identify special 
practices needed to insure proper performance. Conservationists, teachers, stu- 
dents, and specialists in recreation, wildlife management, waste disposal, and 
pollution control can use the survey to help them understand, protect, and en- 
hance the environment. 

Great differences in soil properties can occur within short distances. Some 
soils are seasonally wet or subject to flooding. Some are shallow to bedrock. 
Some are too unstable to be used as a foundation for buildings or roads. 
Clayey or wet soils are poorly suited to use as septic tank absorption fields. A 
high water table makes a soil poorly suited to basements or underground instal- 
lations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in 
this soil survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map. The 
location of each soil is shown on the detailed soil maps. Each soil in the survey 
area is described. Information on specific uses is given for each soil. Help in 
using this publication and additional information are available at the local office 
of the Soil Conservation Service or the Cooperative Extension Service. 
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Idaho County Area, Idaho, Western Part, is in north- 
central Idaho. lts area is 747,040 acres, or about 1,167 
square miles. Elk City Township, though not contiguous 
with the rest of the Area, is included. The rest of Idaho 
County is national forest and is not mapped in this 
survey. 


Grangeville, the county seat and the largest town, had 
a population of 3,636 in 1970. Other towns within the 
survey area are Cottonwood, Elk City, Ferdinand, Rig- 
gins, and White Bird. 


The northern part of the survey area is a broad, loess- 
covered plateau at about 3,500 feet above sea level (fig. 
1). The soils are generally very deep, loamy, and gently 
sloping to moderately sloping. Most of this area is 
farmed, mainly to wheat, barley, and peas. 


Deep canyons, some of the deepest in North America 
dominate the southern part of the survey area (fig. 1). 
The soils generally are shallow and moderately deep in 
south-facing areas and very deep on north-facing areas. 
These soils are very steep. Rock fragments are 
common. Rangeland is mostly on south-facing sides of 
the canyons and at lower elevations on north-facing 
sides. There are large ranches here. Higher elevations of 
north-facing canyon sides have a coniferous forest. Also 
in this part of the survey area are steep mountains 
where logging is common. Elevation ranges from about 
910 feet at the mouth of the Salmon River to 7,627 feet 
at the summit of an unnamed mountain southeast of 
Riggins. 


General nature of the area 


This section provides general information about the 
Idaho County Area, Idaho, Western Part. It discusses 
settlement, natural resources, climate, farming, and rec- 
reation. 


Settlement 


Idaho County, of which this soil survey area is but a 
small part, was created by the Washington Legislature in 
1861, twenty-nine years before Idaho became a state. 
The first county seat was Florence, a mining town, about 
15 miles northeast of the present town of Riggins. The 
county seat is now at Grangeville. 

The Nez Perce Indian Reservation was established in 
1855 but was reduced in size in 1863. The present 
reservation boundaries include the northern part of the 
survey area. 

The first sizable acreage of Camas Prairie north of 
Grangeville was broken out and farmed in 1870. By 1900 
a large percentage of the principal farming area was 
under cultivation. 


Natural resources 


Soil is the most important natural resource in the area. 
Crops produced on the farms, livestock that graze the 
grassland, and trees that are harvested from the wood- 
land are all derived from the soil. 

In mast of the area, water is adequate for domestic 
use and watering livestock. Underground water has not 
been found in sufficient volume for irrigation. A large 
volume of water flows through the area in rivers, but it is 
not adjacent enough to arable land to be important for 
irrigation under present conditions. 


Climate 


In this Area, summer is warm or hot in most valleys 
and much cooler in the mountains. Winter is cold in the 
mountains, but valleys are colder than the lower parts of 
adjacent mountains because of cold-air drainage. Pre- 
cipitation falls in the mountains throughout the year, and 
a deep snowpack accumulates during winter. Snowmelt 
usually supplies much more water than can be used for 
agriculture in the Area. In valleys precipitation in summer 
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Figure 1.—Diagram of Idaho County Area, Western Part. 


falls as showers; some thunderstorms occur. In winter 
the ground is covered with snow much of the time. 
Warm and dry chinook winds often melt and evaporate 
the snow. 

Tables 1 and 2 give data on temperature and precipi- 
tation for the survey area as recorded at Grangeville, 
which is typical of the higher prairie areas, and at Rig- 
gins, which is typical of the lower areas, for the period 
1951-1975. Tables 3 and 4 show probable dates of the 
first freeze in fall and the last freeze in spring. Tables 5 
and 6 provide data on length of the growing season. 


In winter the average temperatures at Grangeville and 
Riggins are 31 and 37 degrees F. The average daily 
lows are 22 degrees at Grangeville and 30 degrees at 
Riggins. The lowest temperatures on record are -25 de- 
grees at Grangeville on December 30, 1968, and -10 
degrees at Riggins on January 27, 1957. In summer, the 
average temperatures are 63 degrees at Grangeville and 
73 degrees at Riggins. The average daily highs are 79 
degrees at Grangeville and 90 degrees at Riggins. The 
highest recorded temperature, which occurred at Riggins 
on August 20, 1967, is 115 degrees F. 
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Growing degree days, shown in tables 1 and 2, are 
equivalent to heat units. During each month, growing 
degree days accumulate by the amount that the average 
temperature each day exceeds a base temperature (40 
degrees F). The normal monthly accumulation is used to 
schedule single or successive plantings of a crop be- 
tween the last freeze in spring and the first freeze in fall. 

Of the total annual precipitation, 50 percent usually 
falls between April and September, which includes the 
growing season for most crops. In 2 years out of 10, the 
rainfall in this period is less than 10 inches at Grangeville 
and less than 6 inches at Riggins. The heaviest rainfall 
in one day during the period of record was 3.01 inches 
at Grangeville on September 14, 1955, and 1.58 inches 
at Riggins on January 29, 1965. Thunderstorms occur on 
about 15 days each year; most are in summer. 

Average seasonal snowfall is 57 inches at Grangeville 
and only 8 inches at Riggins. The greatest snow depths 
during the period of record were 21 inches at Grangeville 
and 4 inches at Riggins. On the average, 22 days at 
Grangeville and 1 day at Riggins have at least 1 inch of 
snow on the ground, but the number of such days varies 
greatly from year to year. 

The average relative humidity in midafternoon is about 
50 percent. Humidity is higher at night, anc average 
humidity at dawn is about 60 percent. 

Climatic data for this section were especially prepared 
for the Soil Conservation Service by the National Climat- 
ic Center, Asheville, North Carolina. 


Farming 


Most of the gently sloping and moderately sloping 
Camas Prairie north and west of Grangeville is farmed to 
wheat, barley, and Austrian winter peas. Smaller acre- 
ages are also used for spring peas, oats, and seeds of 
various grasses. Grasses and legumes are the main 
forage crops. 

The Camas Prairie is one of the major winter wheat 
producing areas in Idaho; production is high. The area 
also produces a major proportion of the Austrian winter 
peas grown in the United States. 

A small acreage of suitable land along the Salmon and 
Clearwater Rivers is irrigated and produces hay, or- 
chards, and truck crops. 

The Salmon River Soil Conservation District was 
formed in 1956 and included primarily the very steep 
canyon rangelands along the Snake River and on both 
sides of the Salmon River from Whitebird Summit south 
to the county line. In 1961 the Prairie Soil Conservation 
District was organized and included the Camas Prairie 
area, the timbered Cottonwood Butte area, and steep 
rangelands along the Clearwater River. In 1966 these 
districts were consolidated into the Prairie-Salmon River 
Soil Conservation District. Then in February 1969, all of 
Idaho County was consolidated into the Idaho Soil and 
Water Conservation District. 


How this survey was made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what soils are 
in the survey area, where they are, and how they can be 
used. They observed the steepness, length, and shape 
of slopes; the size of streams and the general pattern of 
drainage; the kinds of native plants or crops; and the 
kinds of rock. They dug many holes to study soil profiles. 
A profile is the sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in 
a soil. It extends from the surface down into the parent 
material, which has been changed very little by leaching 
or by plant roots. 

The soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the 
profiles they studied and compared those profiles with 
others in nearby counties and in more distant places. 
They classified and named the soils according to nation- 
wide uniform procedures. They drew the boundaries of 
the sails on aerial photographs. These photographs 
show trees, buildings, fields, roads, and other details that 
help in drawing boundaries accurately. The soil maps at 
the back of this publication were prepared from aerial 
photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called map units. 
Most map units are made up of one kind of soil. Some 
are made up of two or more kinds. The map units in this 
survey area are described under ‘‘General soil map for 
broad land use planning” and “Soil maps for detailed 
planning.” 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of some 
soils are taken for laboratory measurements and for en- 
gineering tests. All soils are field tested to determine 
their characteristics. Interpretations of those characteris- 
ttcs may be modified during the survey. Data are assem- 
bled from other sources, such as test results, records, 
field experience, and state and local specialists. For ex- 
ample, data on crop yields under defined management 
are assembled from farm records and from field or plot 
experiments on the same kinds of soil. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, interpreted, and delineated 
on aerial photographs and when the faboratory data and 
other data have been assembled. The mass of detailed 
information then needs to be organized so that it can be 
used by farmers, rangeland and woodland managers, 
engineers, planners, developers and builders, home 
buyers, and others. 


General soil map for broad land use 
planning 


The general soil map at the back of this publication 
shows broad areas that have a distinctive pattern of 
soils, relief, and drainage. Each map unit on the general 
soil map is a unique natural landscape. Typically, a map 
unit consists of one or more major soils and some minor 
soils. It is named for the major soils. The soils making up 
one unit can occur in other units but in a different pat- 
tern. 


The general soil map can be used to compare the 
suitability of large areas for general land uses. Areas of 
suitable soils can be identified on the map. Likewise, 
areas where the soils are not suitable can be identified. 

Because of its small scale, the map is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for select- 
ing a site for a road or building or other structure. The 
soils in any one map unit differ from place to place in 
slope, depth, drainage, and other characteristics that 
affect management. 


Gently sloping to very steep soils mostly 
on plateaus 


These deep and very deep soils are mostly well 
drained and moderately well drained. They have a clayey 
subsoil that formed in loess or a loamy subsoil that 
formed in weathered basalt and granite. These soils are 
mainly in the northern part of the survey area and at the 
lower elevations around Elk City. 

Elevation ranges from 2,500 to 4,800 feet. Annual pre- 
cipitation ranges from 22 to 34 inches, annual air tem- 
perature ranges from 38 to 46 degrees F, and the frost- 
free period ranges from 60 to 120 days. 

The five map units in this group make up 34 percent of 
the Area. They are used mainly for dryland crops and 
woodland. 


1. Fenn-Shebang 


Very deep, gently sloping to moderately steep, well 
arained and moderately well drained soils that have 
clayey subsoil or underlying material; formed in old 
weathered loess 


This map unit consists of a broad, gently sloping pla- 
teau about 2 to 7 miles west of Grangeville. This unit 
covers about 1 percent of the survey area. This map unit 
is about 60 percent Fenn soils, 30 percent Shebang 
soils, and 10 percent minor soils. Fenn soils in most 
places are slightly lower than Shebang soils. 

Fenn soils are well drained. Typically, the surface layer 
is very dark gray silty clay about 6 inches thick over very 
dark gray clay about 11 inches thick. The upper part of 
the underlying material is dark grayish brown clay 10 
inches thick, and the lower part is brown clay to a depth 
of 63 inches. 

Shebang soils have a perched water table for short 
periods in spring and are moderately well drained. Typi- 
cally, the surface layer is dark gray silt loam about 9 
inches thick, and the subsurface layer is gray silt loam 
about 1 inch thick. The subsoil is very dark gray, dark 
grayish brown, and brown clay to a depth of 60 inches. 

The minor soils include moderately deep, well drained 
Ferdinand soils, moderately well drained Nez Perce soils, 
and somewhat poorly drained Fenn Variant soils. 

These soils are used mainly for winter wheat. These 
soils should be cultivated when they are neither too wet 
nor too dry. A large area of Fenn soils is stony silty clay 
and is used for native pasture. 
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Wildlife habitat is limited because of the predominance 
of clean-till farming. Hungarian partridge, some Chinese 
pheasant, mourning dove, and occasionally deer live on 
this map unit. Songbirds, hawks, and owls are also 
common. 


2. Nez Perce-Uhlorn-Shebang 


Very deep, gently sloping to moderately steep, moder- 
ately weil drained and well drained soils that have a 
clayey and loamy subsoil; formed in loess 


This map unit consists of a large, undulating and roll- 
ing plateau between Grangeville and Ferdinand. This unit 
covers about 23 percent of the survey area. This map 
unit is about 50 percent Nez Perce soils, 15 percent 
Uhlorn soils, 10 percent Shebang soils, and 25 percent 
minor soils. Nez Perce soils face south, east, and west, 
and Uhlorn soils face north; Shebang soils are on south- 
erly exposures on the prairie. 

Nez Perce soils are moderately well drained. Typically, 
the surface layer is dark gray and grayish brown silt loam 
about 17 inches thick. The subsurface layer is light 
brownish gray silt loam about 3 inches thick. The upper 
part of the subsoil is pale brown and brown silty clay 
about 22 inches thick, and the lower part is light brown- 
ish gray silty clay to a depth of 60 inches. 

Uhlorn soils are well drained. Typically, the surface 
layer is dark gray and dark grayish brown silt loam about 
13 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is brown 
silt loam about 5 inches thick, and the lower part is 
yellowish brown and brown silty clay loam to a depth of 
60 inches. 

Shebang soils are moderately well drained. Typically, 
the surface layer is dark gray silt loam about 9 inches 
thick. The subsurface layer is gray silt loam about 1 inch 
thick. The subsoil is very dark gray, dark grayish brown 
and brown, and dark brown clay to a depth of 60 inches. 

The minor soils include well drained Fenn, Ferdinand, 
and Meland soils; moderately well drained Chicane soils; 
and somewhat poorly drained Westlake and Wilkins 
soils. 

These soils are used mainly for wheat and barley. 
Some areas are used for Austrian winter peas, hay, and 
pasture. Water erosion is the main problem. 

Wildlife habitat is limited because of the predominance 
of clean-till farming. Hungarian partridge, some Chinese 
pheasant, mourning doves, and occasionally deer live on 
this map unit. Songbirds, hawks, and owls are also 
common. 


3. Boles-Kooskla 


Very deep, gently sloping to moderately steep, moder- 
ately well drained soils that have a clayey subsoil: 
formed in loess 


This map unit consists of several small, undulating and 
rolling plateaus generally adjacent to the larger prairie of 
Nez Perce and Uhlorn soils. This unit covers about 2 
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percent of the survey area. This map unit is about 55 
percent Boles soils, 25 percent Kooskia soils, and 20 
on minor soils. Boles soils are higher than Kooskia 
soils. 

Typically, Boles soils have a surface layer of dark 
grayish brown and very dark grayish brown silt loam 
about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is dark brown silt loam 
about 5 inches thick. The buried subsurface layer is light 
gray silt loam about 5 inches thick. The buried subsoil is 
dark grayish brown and brown silty clay and clay to a 
depth of 60 inches. 

Typically, Kooskia soils have a surface layer of dark 
grayish brown silt loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil 
is brown silt loam about 5 inches thick. The buried sub- 
surface layer is light gray silt loam about 7 inches thick. 
The buried subsoil is yellowish brown and brown silty 
clay to a depth of 60 inches. 

The minor soils include well drained Ferdinand, Suloaf, 
De Masters, Uptmor, and Meland soils and somewhat 
poorly drained Westlake and Wilkins soils. 

These soils are used mainly for wheat, barley, hay, 
and pasture, and some woodland. Water erosion is the 
main problem. 

The main kinds of wildlife are black bear, deer, and 
forest grouse. Less common are racoon, rabbits, and 
bobcat. Songbirds, rodents, and other small mammals 
also are present. 


4. Suloaf-Telcher-Uptmor 


Deep and very deep, gently sloping to steep, well 
drained soils; formed in loess and material derived from 
basalt 


This map unit is on mountain foot slopes south of 
Grangeville and west of Cottonwood and on the plateau 
across the Salmon River southwest of Cottonwood. This 
unit covers about 7 percent of the survey area. This map 
unit is about 25 percent Suloaf soils, 15 percent Telcher 
soils, 15 percent Uptmor soils, 10 percent De Masters 
soils and 35 percent minor soils. The Suloaf soils are in 
the drier and warmer parts, and the Telcher soils are in 
the wetter and cooler parts. The Uptmor soils are 
throughout the areas, and the De Masters soils are 
mostly on northerly exposures. 

Suloaf soils are deep. Typically, the surface layer is 
brown silt loam about 17 inches thick. The subsoil is light 
yellowish brown and light brown gravelly silt loam about 
24 inches thick. The substratum is reddish yellow gravel- 
ly sandy loam. Partially decomposed basalt bedrock is at 
a depth of 54 inches. 

Telcher soils are very deep. Typically, the surface 
layer is yellowish brown silt loam about 12 inches thick. 
The subsurface layer is light yellowish brown silt loam 
about 8 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is 
yellowish brown and yellow silty clay loam about 24 
inches thick, and the lower part is very pale brown grav- 
elly clay loam to a depth of 60 inches. 

Uptmor soils are very deep. Typically, the surface layer 
is dark grayish brown silt loam about 4 inches thick. The 


upper part of the subsoil is brown and light brown silty 
clay loam and silty clay about 21 inches thick, and the 
lower part is strong brown cobbly silty clay about 21 
inches thick. The substratum is brownish yellow very 
gravelly clay loam to a depth of 61 inches. 

De Masters soils are deep. Typically, the upper part of 
the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt loam about 
15 inches thick, and the lower part is dark brown silt 
loam about 18 inches thick. The upper part of the sub- 
soil is yellowish brown silty loam and cobbly silty clay 
loam about 14 inches thick, and the lower part is yellow- 
ish brown very cobbly clay loam about 8 inches thick. 
Slightly weathered basalt bedrock is at a depth of 55 
inches. 

The minor soils include well drained Flybow, Johnson, 
Keuterville, and Zaza soils; moderately well drained 
Boles soils; and somewhat poorly drained Westlake and 
Wilkins soils. 

These soils are used mainly for woodland, woodland 
grazing, hay, and pasture. Some of the warmer parts at 
lower elevations can be used for barley and wheat. 

The main kinds of wildlife are black bear, deer, and 
forest grouse. Less common are racoon, rabbits, bobcat, 
and wintering elk. Songbirds, wild turkey, rodents, and 
other small mammals also are present. 


§. Ericson-Jughandle 


Very deep and deep, gently sloping to very steep, well 
drained and somewhat excessively drained soils; formed 
in granitic material and some volcanic ash 


This map unit is in a mountain valley near Elk City. 
This unit covers about 1 percent of the survey area. This 
map unit is about 60 percent Ericson soils, 25 percent 
Jughandle soils, and 15 percent minor soils. The Ericson 
soils face south, east, and west, and the Jughandle soils 
face north. 

Ericson soils are very deep and well drained. Typically, 
the surface layer is brown loam about 2 inches thick. 
The subsurface layer is pale brown loam about 10 
inches thick. The subsoil is light yellowish brown loam 
and yellowish brown fine gravelly loam to a depth of 60 
inches. 

Jughandle soils are deep and somewhat excessively 
drained. They have volcanic ash in the surface layer. 
Typically, the surface layer is brown loam about 11 
inches thick. The underlying material is pale brown and 
light brown loam and sandy loam about 30 inches thick. 
Decomposing granitic gneiss is at a depth of 41 inches. 

The minor soils include somewhat poorly drained 
Jughandle Variant soils. 

These soils are used mainly for woodland and wood- 
land grazing. Some areas are used for hay and pasture. 

The main kinds of wildlife are deer, black bear, moose, 
elk, and bobcat. Songbirds and forest grouse are 
common. Stream fishing is important. 


Sloping to very steep soils on 
canyonsides and mountains 


These moderately deep to very deep, well drained and 
somewhat excessively drained soils are on canyon walls 
and mountains. They formed mainly in loess and weath- 
ered basalt and granite. They have a loamy subsoil. In 
many piaces, the subsoil contains more than 35 percent 
rock fragments. These soils are along the Snake, 
Salmon, and Clearwater Rivers; at higher elevations 
south and east of Riggins, southeast of Slate Creek, and 
south of Grangeville; and around Cottonwood Butte and 
Elk City. 

Elevation ranges from 910 to 7,627 feet. Annual pre- 
cipitation ranges from 18 to 34 inches, annual air tem- 
perature ranges from 38 degrees to 48 degrees F, and 
the frost-free season ranges from 50 to 170 days. 

The four map units in this group make up 66 percent 
of the survey area. They are used mainly for grazing and 
woodland. 


6. Rock outcrop-Bluesprin-Tannahill 


Flock outcrop and moderately deep and deep, very 
steep, well drained soils; formed in loess and in residu- 
um and colluvium derived from basalt 


This map unit is in the deep canyons along the Snake 
and Salmon Rivers. This unit covers about 33 percent of 
the survey area. The map unit is about 20 percent Rock 
outcrop, 15 percent Bluesprin soils, 10 percent Tannahill 
soils, 10 percent Brower soils, 10 percent Ferdinand 
soils, 5 percent Lawyer soils, and 30 percent minor soils. 
The soils are mostly south facing. 

Rock outcrop intermingled with the soils consists 
mostly of Columbia River Basalt or Seven Devils Volcan- 
ics. 

Bluesprin soils are moderately deep. Typically, the sur- 
face layer is dark grayish brown very cobbly loam about 
12 inches thick. The subsoil is dark yellowish brown very 
cobbly clay loam about 19 inches thick. Basalt bedrock 
is at a depth of 31 inches. 

Tannahill soils are deep. Typically, the surface layer is 
dark brown cobbly loam and gravelly silty clay loam 
about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is brown very gravelly 
silty clay loam about 9 inches thick. The substratum is 
pale brown and very pale brown, strongly calcareous 
very gravelly loam about 33 inches thick. Fractured, 
weathered basalt bedrock is at a depth of 52 inches. 

Brower soils are very deep. Typically, the upper part of 
the surface layer is brown, very gravelly loam about 10 
inches thick, and the lower part is grayish brown very 
gravelly loam about 16 inches thick. The underlying ma- 
terial is brown very gravelly loam to a depth of 60 
inches. 

Ferdinand soils are moderately deep. Typically, the 
surface layer is dark grayish brown silt loam about 13 
inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is grayish 
brown cobbly silty clay loam about 6 inches thick, and 
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the lower part is brown angular very cobbly silty clay 
about 13 inches thick. Basalt bedrock is at a depth of 32 
inches. 

The minor soils include well drained Banner, Chard, 
Lawyer, Meland, Oland, Oland Variant, Riggins soils and 
somewhat excessively drained Chard Variant soils. 

These soils are used mainly for range. Some moder- 
ately sloping soils on small benches are used for hay 
and pasture. Small areas along the Salmon River are 
used for irrigated hay, pasture, and truck crops. 

The wildlife is unique on these soils. Chukar partridge 
are common in the canyons, and birds of prey frequent 
the skies. Deer, black bear, elk, raccoon, and bobcat 
also live here, as do songbirds and various small mam- 
mais, including rodents. Cougar prowl more remote 
parts. Stream and river fishing is a prime recreational 
use. 


7. Klickson-Bluesprin-Suloaf 


Moderately deep to very deep, moderately sloping to 
very steep, well drained soils; formed in loess and in 
material derived from basalt 


This map unit is along the Snake, Salmon, and Clear- 
water Rivers. It covers about 22 percent of the survey 
area. This unit is about 20 percent Klickson soils, 15 
percent Bluesprin soils, 15 percent Suloaf soils, and 50 
percent minor soils. The Klickson and Suloaf soils face 
north and the Bluesprin soils face south. 

Klickson soils are very deep. Typically, the surface 
layer is dark grayish brown silt loam and brown cobbly 
loam about 15 inches thick. The upper part of the sub- 
soil is brown cobbly silt loam and very cobbly loam about 
36 inches thick, and the lower part, which is absent in 
places, is brown very cobbly clay to a depth of 60 
inches. 

Bluesprin soils are moderately deep. Typically, the sur- 
face layer is dark grayish brown very cobbly loam about 
12 inches thick. The subsoil is dark yellowish brown very 
cobbly clay loam about 19 inches thick. Basalt bedrock 
is at a depth of 31 inches. 

Suloaf soils are deep. Typically, the surface layer is 
brown silt loam about 17 inches thick. The subsoil is light 
yellowish brown and light brown gravelly silt loam about 
24 inches thick. The substratum is reddish yellow gravel- 
ly sandy loam. Partially decomposed basalt bedrock is at 
a depth of 54 inches. 

The minor soils include well drained Ferdinand, Oland, 
Spokel, and Brower soils. Rock outcrop occurs in places. 

This map unit is used mostly for range, woodland, and 
woodland grazing. 

Wildlife habitat is important on this map unit. There are 
deer, elk, black bear, and several of the furbearers. 
Cougar prowl the more remote parts. Wild turkey, 
bobcat, raccoon, rodents, and various small mammals 
are common, as are a great variety of songbirds and 
forest grouse. Stream fishing is a prominent activity in 
the perennial streams. 
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8. Nazaton-Suttler-Telcher 


Very deep, gently sloping to very steep, well drained 
Soils; formed in loess, in granitic residuum and colluvium, 
and in material derived from basalt 


This map unit is at higher elevations south and east of 
Riggins, southeast of Slate Creek, south of Grangeville, 
and around Cottonwood Butte. This map unit covers 
about 5 percent of the survey area. This unit is about 30 
percent Nazaton soils, 15 percent Telcher soils, 10 per- 
cent Spokel soils, and 30 percent minor soils. The Naza- 
ton soils are in the lower parts, the Suttler soils are in 
the higher parts, the Telcher soils are in the wetter and 
cooler parts, and the Spokel soils are in the driest parts. 

Nazaton soils are very steep. Typically, the surface 
layer is dark grayish brown and dark brown gravelly loam 
about 20 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is 
brown gravelly loam about 15 inches thick, and the lower 
part is light yellowish brown and light brown very gravelly 
loam and light brown very gravelly sandy loam about 15 
inches thick. The substratum is light yellowish brown 
very gravelly sandy loam to a depth of 60 inches or 
more. 

Suttler soils are very steep. Typically, the surface layer 
is brown loam about 10 inches thick. The upper part of 
the subsoil is light yellowish brown gravelly loam and 
gravelly sandy loam about 29 inches thick, and the lower 
part is light yellowish brown very gravelly sandy loam to 
a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Telcher soils are gently sloping to steep. They formed 
in loess and material derived from basalt. Typically, the 
surface layer is yellowish brown silt loam about 12 
inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is yellowish 
brown and yellow silt loam and silty clay loam about 32 
inches thick, and the lower part is very pale brown grav- 
elly loam to a depth of 60 inches. 

Spokel soils are very steep. Typically, the surface layer 
is grayish brown very stony loam about 10 inches thick. 
The subsoil is pale brown and light yellowish brown very 
gravelly sandy ioam about 28 inches thick. The substra- 
tum is light yellowish brown very gravelly loam to a depth 
of 60 inches. 

The minor soils include well drained Klickson, Wap- 
shilla, and Naz soils and somewhat excessively drained 
Jughandle soils. Rock outcrop occurs in places. 

This map unit is used mostly for woodland and wood- 
land grazing. 

Wildlife habitat is important on this map unit. There are 
elk, black bear, and several of the furbearers. Cougar 
inhabit the more remote parts except upper Cottonwood 
Butte. There are also bobcat, racoon, and rodents. Var- 
ious small mammals are common, as are a great variety 
of songbirds and forest grouse. Fishing is a prominent 
activity in the perennial streams. 


9. Jughandle-Brody 


Deep and moderately deep, sloping to very steep, some- 
what excessively drained and well drained soils; formed 


in volcanic ash, in granitic residuum, and in material 
derived from basalt 


This map unit is at the highest elevations in the survey 
area around Elk City, southeast of Riggins, south of 
Grangeville, and at the top of Cottonwood Butte. This 
unit covers about 6 percent of the survey area. This map 
unit is about 45 percent Jughandle soils, 30 percent 
Brody cool soils, and 25 percent minor soils. The Jugh- 
andle soils are mostly around Elk City and southeast of 
Riggins, and the Brody soils are mostly south of Grange- 
ville and around Cottonwood Butte. 

Jughandle soils are deep and somewhat excessively 
drained. They formed in volcanic ash and granitic residu- 
um. Typically, the surface layer is brown loam about 11 
inches thick. The underlying material is pale brown and 
light brown loam and sandy loam about 30 inches thick. 
Decomposing granitic gneiss is at a depth of 41 inches. 

Brody soils are moderately deep, and well drained. 
They formed in volcanic ash and basalt material. Typical- 
ly, the surface layer is brown and light brown cobbly 
loam about 22 inches thick. The subsoil is light yellowish 
brown and reddish yellow very cobbly loam about 17 
inches thick. Basalt bedrock is at a depth of 39 inches. 

The minor soils include well drained Wapshilla, Erick- 
son, and Zaza soils. Rock outcrop occurs in places. 

This map unit is used mostly for woodland. 

Wildlife habitat is important on this map unit. There are 
elk, black bear, and several of the furbearers. Cougar 
inhabit the more remote parts except upper Cottonwood 
Butte. There are also bobcat, racoon, rodents, various 
small mammals, a great variety of songbirds, and forest 
grouse. Moose roam near Elk City. Fishing is a promi- 
nent activity in the perennial streams. 


Broad land use considerations 


The soils in this Area vary widely in their potential for 
major land uses. About 42 percent of the survey area is 
range. Most of the range is in map units 6 and 7. The 
main soils are Bluesprin, Tannahill, and Brower soils. 

About 22 percent of the survey area is used for culti- 
vated crops, mainly wheat, barley, and peas. This crop- 
land is concentrated in map units 1, 2, and 3. The main 
soils in these units are Nez Perce, Uhlorn, Shebang, 
Boles, Fenn, and Kooskia soils. Erosion by water is the 
main hazard. 

About 5 percent of the survey area is in hay and 
pasture. Map units 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 have good potential 
for grasses and legumes. The major soils in hay and 
pasture in these units are those used for crops and 
Suloaf, Telcher, and Ericson soils. 

About 30 percent of the survey area is woodland, 
mostly in map units 4, 5, 7, 8, and 9. The major soils in 
these units are Klickson, Suloaf, Jughandle, Brody, 
Telcher, Nazaton, and Suttler soils. Very steep soils, 
mostly in map units 7, 8, and 9, have severe equipment 
limitations. About two-thirds of the woodland has poten- 
tial for grazing. 


About 8,740 acres of the survey area (about 1 per- 
cent) is urban or built-up areas and water. In general, 
areas of gently sloping to sloping soils in map units 1, 2, 
3, 4, and 5 have the best potential for urban uses. 
However, most of the sails in map units 1, 2, and 3 have 
a clayey subsoil with a high shrink-swell potential that 
must be overcome in designing roads and streets and 
small buildings. The slow permeability in these soils se- 
verely limits septic tank absorption fields. Only small, 
isolated tracts within map units 6, 7, 8, and 9 can be 
developed for urban uses. 

The potential for recreation ranges from poor to good, 
depending on the intensity of expected use. Map units 1, 
2, 3, 4, and 5 have the best potential for intensive recre- 
ational development such as playgrounds and camp 
areas. The very steep soils that dominate map units 6, 7, 
8, and 9 are more suitable for hiking and horseback 
riding. The scenery in these areas is excellent. 

Potential for openiand wildlife habitat is good in map 
units 1, 2, 3, 4, and fair in map unit 5. The potential for 
woodland wildlife habitat is good in map units 4, 5, 8, 
and 9. Only a few acres in map units 2, 3, 4, and 5 have 
some limited potential for habitat for wetland wildlife. 
Only smail isolated areas can be developed as shallow 
water areas for waterfowl. Waterfowl make limited use of 
rivers and streams. 


Soil maps for detailed planning 


The map units on the detailed soil maps at the back of 
this survey represent the soils in the survey area. The 
map unit descriptions in this section, along with the soil 
maps, can be used to determine the suitability and po- 
tential of a soil for specific uses. They also can be used 
to plan the management needed for those uses. More 
information on each map unit, or soil, is given under 
“Use and management of the soils.” 

Each map unit on the detailed soil maps represents an 
area on the landscape and consists of one or more soils 
for which the unit is named. 

A symbol identifying the soil precedes the map unit 
name in the soil descriptions. Each description includes 
general facts about the soil, a brief description of the soil 
profile, and a listing of the principal hazards and limita- 
tions to be considered in planning management. 

Soils that have profiles that are almost alike make up 
a soil series. Except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material, all the soils of 
a series have major horizons that are similar in composi- 
tion, thickness, and arrangement. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer or of the underlying material. They also can differ in 
slope, stoniness, salinity, wetness, degree of erosion, 
and other characteristics that affect their use. On the 
basis of such differences, a soil series is divided into soi 
phases. Most of the areas shown on the detailed soil 
maps are phases of soil series. The name of a soil 
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phase commonly indicates a feature that affects use or 
management. For example, Nez Perce silt loam, 2 to 7 
percent slopes, is one of several phases in the Nez 
Perce series. 

Some map units are made up of two or more major 
soils. These map units are called soil complexes or soil 
associations. 

A soil complex consists of two or more soils in such 
an intricate pattern or in such small areas that they 
cannot be shown separately on the soil maps. The pat- 
tern and proportion of the soils are somewhat similar in 
all areas. Riggins-Meland complex is an example. 

A soil association is made up of two or more geéo- 
graphically associated soils that are shown as one unit 
on the maps. Because of present or anticipated soil uses 
in the survey area, it was not considered practical or 
necessary to map the soils separately. The pattern and 
relative proportion of the soils are somewhat similar. 
Bluesprin-Lawyer association is an example. 

Most map units include small scattered areas of soils 
other than those for which the map unit is named. Some 
of these included soils have properties that differ sub- 
stantially from those of the major soil or soils. Such 
differences could significantly affect use and manage- 
ment of the soils in the map unit. The included soils are 
identified in each map unit description. Some small areas 
of strongly contrasting soils are identified by a special 
symbol on the soil maps. 

This survey includes miscellaneous areas. Such areas 
have little or no soil material and support little or no 
vegetation. Rock outcrop is an example. Miscellaneous 
areas are shown on the soil maps. Some that are too 
small to be shown are identified by a special symbol on 
the soil maps. 

Table 7 gives the acreage and proportionate extent of 
each map unit. Other tables (see “Summary of tables’’) 
give properties of the soils and the limitations, capabili- 
ties, and potentials for many uses. The Glossary defines 
many of the terms used in describing the soils. 

This survey was mapped at two levels of detail. At the 
most detailed level, map units are narrowly defined. This 
means that soil boundaries were plotted and verified at 
closely spaced intervals. At the less detailed level, map 
units are broadly defined. Soil boundaries were plotted 
and verified at wider intervals. The broadly defined units 
are indicated by an asterisk in the soil map legend. The 
detail of mapping was selected to meet the anticipated 
long-term use of the survey, and the mapping units were 
designed to meet the needs for that use. 


Soil descriptions 


1—Banner silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes. This 
gently sloping soil is on benches and long sloping ridges. 
It is very deep and well drained. Elevation is 2,000 to 
2,600 feet. This soil formed in loess and basalt residu- 
um. The average annual precipitation is about 16 inches, 
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the average annual air temperature is about 52 degrees 
F, and the frost-free period is about 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil is dark brown and 
brown silty clay about 25 inches thick. The substraturm 
is very pale brown silty clay loam and yellowish brown 
gravelly loam to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Tannahill loam, cobbly areas, and areas of a soil that is 
similar to Banner soils but that has bedrock at a depth of 
40 to 60 inches. 

In this Banner soil, permeability is slow. Effective root- 
ing depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity 
is high. The soil is moderately calcareous in the lower 
part of the subsoil and strongly calcareous in the sub- 


stratum. Reaction is neutral and moderately alkaline in 


the surface layer and moderately alkaline and strongly 
alkaline in the subsoil and substratum. Runoff is medium, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

This soil is used mainly for hay and pasture. It is also 
used for range. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, including a well balanced 
fertilization program, production is good. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season, and a minimum 
height of stubble should be maintained. Topar and Luna 
pubescent wheatgrass and intermediate wheatgrass are 
suitable for planting. 

The potential native vegetation is mainly bluebunch 
wheatgrass. If range condition declines, the proportion of 
bluebunch wheatgrass decreases and the proportion of 
forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds and annual plants 
become more abundant if range condition declines fur- 
ther. A planned rotation-deferred grazing system is es- 
sential in maintaining or improving range condition. Pro- 
viding adequate stock water is often difficult, especially 
during the hot, dry, summer. Mechanical seeding is pos- 
sible. 

The use of this soil for septic tank absorption fields is 
restricted by the slow permeability of the subsoil. The 
tendency of the soil to be sticky when wet restricts use 
for sanitary landfills. Slope restricts use for sewage la- 
goons. The design of roads and dwellings should com- 
pensate for the shrink-swell potential of the soil and its 
inherent low strength. Excavation can be hindered by the 
high clay content of the subsoil. Slope and the slow 
permeability of the subsoil can cause erosion in grassed 
waterways and diversions. 

This soil can be used for recreation. However, the 
surface tends to be dusty when dry. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ile. 


2—Banner silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes. This 
sloping soil is on benches and long sloping ridges. It is 
very deep and well drained. Elevation is 2,000 to 2,600 
feet. This soil formed in loess and basalt residuum. The 
average annual precipitation is about 16 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 52 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 170 days. 


Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil is dark brown and 
brown silty clay about 25 inches thick. The substratum is 
very pale brown silty clay loam and yellowish brown 
gravelly loam to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Tannahill loam, frequent cobbly spots, and areas of a 
soil that is similar to Banner soils but that has bedrock at 
a depth of 40 to 60 inches. 

In this Banner soil, permeability is slow. Effective root- 
ing depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity 
is high. The soil is moderately calcareous in the lower 
part of the subsoil and strongly calcareous in the sub- 
stratum. Reaction is neutral and moderately alkaline in 
the surface layer and moderately alkaline and strongly 
alkaline in the subsoil and substratum. Runoff is rapid, 
and the hazard of erosion is severe. 

This soil is used mainly for hay and pasture. It is also 
used for range. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, including a well balanced 
fertilization program, production is good. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season, and a minimum 
height of stubble should be maintained. Topar and Luna 
pubescent wheatgrass and intermediate wheatgrass are 
suitable for planting. 

The potential native vegetation is mainly bluebunch 
wheatgrass. If range condition declines, the proportion of 
bluebunch wheatgrass decreases and the proportion of 
forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds and annual plants 
become more abundant if range condition declines fur- 
ther. A planned grazing system is essential in maintain- 
ing or improving range condition. Providing adequate 
stock water is often a problem, especially during the hot, 
dry summer. Mechanical seeding is possible. 

The use of this soil for septic tank absorption fields is 
restricted by the slow permeability of the subsoil and by 
slope. The tendency of the soil to be sticky when wet 
restricts use for sanitary landfills. The design of roads 
and dwellings should compensate for the shrink-swell 
potential of the soil and its inherent low strength. Exca- 
vation can be hindered by the high clay content of the 
subsoil. The construction of ponds is limited by slope. 
The erodibility of the soil should be considered in design- 
ing grassed waterways and diversions. 

This soil can be used for recreation. However, the 
surface tends to be dusty when dry. Slope restricts the 
use of this soil for playgrounds. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ille. 


3—Banner silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes. This 
moderately steep soil is on benches and long sloping 
ridges. It is very deep and well drained. Elevation is 
2,000 to 2,600 feet. This sail formed in loess and basalt 
residuum. The average annual precipitation is about 16 
inches, the average annual air temperature is about 52 
degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil is dark brown and 
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brown silty clay about 25 inches thick. The substratum is 
very pale brown silty clay loam and yellowish brown 
gravelly loam to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Tannahill loam, frequent cobbly spots, and areas of a 
soil that is similar to Banner soils but that has bedrock at 
a depth of 40 to 60 inches. 

In this Banner soil, permeability is slow. Effective root- 
ing depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity 
is high. The soil is moderately calcareous in the lower 
part of the subsoil and strongly calcareous in the sub- 
stratum. Reaction is neutral and moderately alkaline in 
the surface layer and moderately alkaline and strongly 
alkaline in the subsoil and substratum. Runoff is rapid, 
and the hazard of erosion is severe. 

This soil is used mainly for hay and pasture. It is also 
used for range. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, including a well-balanced fer- 
tilization program, production is good. Grazing should be 
rotated during the growing season and a minimum height 
of stubble should be maintained. Topar and Luna pubes- 
cent wheatgrass and intermediate wheatgrass are suit- 
able for planting. 

The potential native vegetation is mainly bluebunch 
wheatgrass. If range condition declines, the proportion of 
bluebunch wheatgrass decreases and the proportion of 
forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds and annual plants 
become more abundant if range condition declines fur- 
ther. A planned grazing system is essential in maintain- 
ing or improving range condition. Providing adequate 
stock water is often a problem, expecially during the hot, 
dry summer. Mechanical seeding is possible. 

The use of this soi! for septic tank absorption fields is 
restricted by slope and the slow permeability of the sub- 
soil. Slope and the tendency of the soil to be sticky 
when wet restrict use for sewage lagoons and sanitary 
landfills. The design of roads and dwellings should com- 
pensate for the shrink-swell potential of the soil, its in- 
herent low strength, and slope. Excavation can be hin- 
dered by the high clay content of the subsoil and by 
slope. 

The construction of ponds is limited by slope. Slope 
and the erodibility of the soil should be considered in 
designing grassed waterways and diversions. 

The surface tends to be dusty when dry, but the soil 
can be used for paths and trails. Slope is the main 
restriction for other kinds of recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ille. 


4—Bluesprin-Keuterville association. This associ- 
ation consists of very steep soils on canyon sides. 
Slopes are 40 to 90 percent. Elevation is 2,200 to 3,500 
feet. This association is about 40 percent Bluesprin very 
cobbly loam and 25 percent Keuterville very cobbly 
loam. The Bluesprin soil is south facing and the Keuter- 
ville soil is north facing. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas 
where slopes are less than 40 percent and small areas 
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of Klickson cobbly loam, Suloaf cobbly silt loam, Rock 
outcrop, and soils that have bedrock at a depth of 40 to 
60 inches. 

The Bluesprin soil is moderately deep and well 
drained. It formed in loess and colluvium and residuum 
from basic igneous rock, mainly basalt and andesite. The 
average annual precipitation is about 18 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 48 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

Typically the surface layer is dark grayish brown very 
cobbly loam about 12 inches thick. The subsoil is dark 
yellowish brown very cobbly clay loam about 19 inches 
thick. Bedrock is at a depth of 31 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Available water capacity is low. 
Reaction is slightly acid and neutral throughout. Runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

The Keuterville soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in basalt residuum and colluvium that have some 
loess mixed into the upper part. The average annual 
precipitation is about 24 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is about 47 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 125 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown very cobbly 
loam about 10 inches thick. The upper part of the sub- 
soil is brown gravelly loam about 8 inches thick, and the 
lower part is brown very gravelly silty clay loam and 
strong brown cobbly loam to a depth of 60 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 or more inches. Available water capacity is 
low. Reaction is slightly acid and neutral. Runoff is rapid 
and very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe and 
very severe. 

The Bluesprin soil is used for range, and the Keuter- 
ville soil is used for woodland and woodland grazing. 

The potential native vegetation on the Bluesprin soil is 
mainly bluebunch wheatgrass and Idaho fescue. If range 
condition declines, the proportion of bluebunch wheat- 
grass and Idaho fescue decreases and the proportion of 
forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds and annual plants 
become more abundant if range condition declines fur- 
ther. A planned grazing system is essential in maintain- 
ing or improving range condition. Potential forage pro- 
duction is good. Providing adequate stock water is often 
a problem, especially during the hot, dry summer. 

The Keuterville soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It can 
produce about 3,400 cubic feet of wood per acre from 
trees 0.6 inch and more in diameter in 40 years, or it can 
produce 38,000 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchanta- 
ble timber 11.6 inches or more in diameter in 130 years 
in an unmanaged stand based on the culmination of the 
mean annual increment. The main problems in managing 
timber are the very steep slopes and very severe erosion 
hazard. This soil is too steep for conventional methods 
of tree harvest. Special logging methods that cause the 
least soil disturbance should be used to prevent exces- 
sive soil loss. Road construction is also restricted by the 
very steep slopes. 
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The Keuterville soil has excellent potential for produc- 
ing forage. The overstory is normally quite open, allowing 
ample light to reach the understory. The potential native 
understory is mainly pine reedgrass, bluebunch wheat- 
grass, white spirea, and snowberry. If grazing is exces- 
sive, the proportion of bluebunch wheatgrass decreases 
and the proportion of foros and shrubs increases. Weeds 
and annual plants become more abundant if grazing con- 
dition declines further. 

The vegetation should be managed to permit timber 
regeneration and to maintain enough litter for soil protec- 
tion. A planned grazing system is essential for maintain- 
ing or improving grazing condition. 

The very steep slopes limit movement of livestock and 
accessibility of forage. This soil will produce forage 
almost continually if managed as woodland. Depending 
on the level of management annual production will vary 
from 1,500 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre to less 
than 440 pounds. 

The very steep slopes restrict the use of these soils 
for all construction and recreation. 

This association is in capability subclass Vile. 


5—Bluesprin-Kiickson association. This association 
consists of very steep soils in canyons and on moun- 
tains. Slopes are 40 to 90 percent. Elevation is 2,200 to 
5,000 feet. This association is about 50 percent Blues- 
prin very cobbly loam and 20 percent Klickson silt loam. 
The Bluesprin soil is south facing, and the Klickson soil 
is north facing. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Lawyer silt loam, Suloaf silt loam, Keuterville very cobbly 
loam, and Rock outcrop. Also included are areas of a 
soil that is similar to Bluesprin soils but that is deeper to 
bedrock and areas of a soil that is similar to Klickson 
soils but that is shallower to bedrock. 

The Bluesprin soil is moderately deep and well 
drained. It formed in loess and colluvium and residuum 
from basic igneous rock, mainly basalt and andesite. The 
average annual precipitation is about 18 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 48 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

Typically the surface layer is dark grayish brown very 
cobbly loam about 12 inches thick. The subsoil is dark 
yellowish brown very cobbly clay loam about 19 inches 
thick. Bedrock is at a depth of 31 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Available water capacity is low. 
Reaction is slightly acid and neutral throughout. Runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

The Klickson soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess and colluvium and residuum from basic 
igneous rocks. The average annual precipitation is about 
26 inches, the average annual air temperature is about 
42 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 80 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown and 
brown silt loam about 15 inches thick. The upper part of 
the subsoil is brown cobbly silt loam and cobbly loam 
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about 36 inches thick, and the lower part is brown very 
cobbly clay to a depth of 60 inches or more. The very 
cobbly clay subsoil layer is absent in some areas. 

Permeability is moderate. Effective rooting depth is 60 
inches or more. Available water capacity is moderate. 
Reaction is slightly acid. Runoff is very rapid, and the 
hazard of erosion is very severe. 

The Bluesprin soil is used for range, and the Klickson 
soil is used for woodland and woodland grazing. 

The potential native vegetation on the Bluesprin soil is 
mainly bluebunch wheatgrass and Idaho fescue. If range 
condition declines, the proportion of bluebunch wheat- 
grass and Idaho fescue decreases and the proportion of 
forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds and annual plants 
become more abundant if range condition declines fur- 
ther. A planned grazing system is essential in maintain- 
ing or improving range condition. Potential forage pro- 
duction is good, but the very steep slopes limit move- 
ment of livestock and accessibility of forage. Providing 
adequate stock water is often a problem, especially 
during the hot, dry summer. 

The Klickson soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponder- 
osa pine. It can produce about 4,100 cubic feet of wood 
per acre from trees 0.6 inch and more in diameter in 40 
years, or it can produce 44,600 board feet (Scribner rule) 
of merchantable timber 11.6 inches and more in diame- 
ter in 120 years in an unmanaged stand based on the 
culmination of the mean annual increment. The main 
problems in managing timber are the very steep slopes 
and very severe erosion hazard. This soil is too steep for 
conventional methods of tree harvest. Specialized log- 
ging methods that cause the least soil disturbance 
should be used to prevent excessive soil loss. Road 
construction is also restricted by the very steep slopes. 

The Klickson soil has potential for producing forage if 
the canopy is opened by logging, fire, or other disturb- 
ance. When the canopy is open or sparse, the main 
native forage plants include elk sedge, pine reedgrass, 
and rose. Forage production can be increased and soil 
protected by seeding disturbed areas to suitable grasses 
such as orchardgrass, timothy, and tall fescue. The 
vegetation should be managed to permit timber regen- 
eration and to maintain enough litter for soil protection. 
The very steep slopes limit movement of livestock and 
accessibility of forage. This soil will produce forage for 
15 to 25 years following opening of the canopy. During 
this period, annual production will vary from about 2,200 
pounds of air-dry herbage per acre under an open 
canopy to less than 350 pounds as the canopy closes. 

The very steep slopes restrict use of these soils for all 
construction and recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vlle. 


6—Bluesprin-Lawyer association. This association 
consists of very steep, convex soils on canyon sides. 
Slopes are 40 to 90 percent. Elevation is 2,400 to 4,000 
feet. This association is about 50 percent Bluesprin very 
cobbly loam and 20 percent Lawyer silt loam. The Blues- 
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prin soil is south facing, and the Lawyer soil is north 
facing. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Keuterville very cobbly loam, Riggins very gravelly silt 
loam, Tannahill very cobbly loam, and Rock outcrop. The 
Riggins and Tannahill soils and Rock outcrop are mainly 
in areas of the Bluesprin soils. The Keuterville soils are 
mainly in areas of the Lawyer soils. 

The Bluesprin soil is moderately deep and well 
drained. It formed in loess and colluvium and residuum 
from basic igneous rock, mainly basalt and andesite. The 
average annual precipitation is about 18 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 48 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown very 
cobbly loam about 12 inches thick. The subsoil is dark 
yellowish brown very cobbly clay loam about 19 inches 
thick. Bedrock is at a depth of 31 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Available water capacity is low. 
Reaction is slightly acid and neutral throughout. Runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

The Lawyer soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess mixed with colluvium and residuum from 
basic igneous rocks. The average annual precipitation is 
about 20 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
about 47 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
130 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
silt loam and gravelly loam about 23 inches thick. The 
subsoil is dark grayish brown and brown very gravelly 
clay loam to a depth of 72 inches. 

Permeability is slow. The effective rooting depth is 60 
inches or more. Available water capacity is moderate. 
Reaction is neutral. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard 
of erosion is very severe. 

This association is used for range. 

The potential native vegetation on the Bluesprin soil is 
mainly bluebunch wheatgrass and Idaho fescue. If range 
condition declines, the proportion of bluebunch wheat- 
grass and Idaho fescue decreases and the proportion of 
forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds and annual plants 
become more abundant if range condition declines fur- 
ther. A planned grazing system is essential in maintain- 
ing or improving range condition. Potential forage pro- 
duction is good, but the very steep slopes limit move- 
ment of livestock and accessibility of forage. Providing 
adequate stock water is often a problem, especially 
during the hot, dry summer. 

The potential native vegetation on the Lawyer soil is 
mainly |daho fescue, bluebunch wheatgrass, and many 
forbs. If range condition declines, the proportion of Idaho 
fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass decreases and the 
proportion of forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds and 
sod-forming bluegrass become more abundant if range 
condition declines further. A planned grazing system is 
essential in maintaining or improving range condition. 
This soil should be avoided during wet, freezing weather 
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to reduce the hazard of livestock injury caused by slip- 
ping and falling. Forage production is excellent, but the 
very steep slopes limit movement of livestock and ac- 
cessibility of forage. 

The very steep slopes restrict use of these soils for all 
construction and recreation. 

This association is in capability subclass Vlle. 


7—Bluesprin-Rock outcrop complex. This complex 
consists of very steep, south-facing soils and Rock out- 
crop canyonsides (fig. 2). Slopes are 40 to 90 percent. 
Elevation is 2,200 to 5,000 feet. This complex is about 
45 percent Bluesprin very cobbly loam and 25 percent 
Rock outcrop. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Ferdinand very 
cobbly loam and Riggins very gravelly silt loam. 

The Bluesprin soil is moderately deep and well 
drained. It formed in loess and residuum and colluvium 
from Columbia River Basalt or Seven Devils Volcanics. 
The average annual precipitation is about 18 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 48 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown very 
cobbly loam about 12 inches thick. The subsoil is dark 
yellowish brown very cobbly clay loam about 19 inches 
thick. Bedrock is at a depth of about 31 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Available water capacity is low. 
Reaction is slightly acid and neutral throughout. Runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

Rock outcrop consists of Columbia River Basalt or 
Seven Devils Volcanics. 

This complex is used for range. 

The potential native vegetation on the Bluesprin soil is 
mainly bluebunch wheatgrass and Idaho fescue. If range 
condition declines, the proportion of bluebunch wheat- 
grass and Idaho fescue decreases and the proportion of 
unpalatable forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds and 
annual plants become more abundant if range condition 
declines further. A planned grazing system is essential in 
maintaining or improving range condition. Potential 
forage production is good, but the very steep slopes and 
Rock outcrop limit movement of livestock and accessibil- 
ity of forage. Providing adequate stock water is often a 
problem, especially during the hot, dry summer. 

The very steep slopes and Rock outcrop restrict use 
of this complex for all construction and recreation. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vile. 


8—Boles silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes. This 
gently sloping soil is on timbered plateaus. It is very 
deep and moderately well drained. Elevation is 3,500 to 
4,500 feet. This soil formed mainly in loess that contains 
some residuum from Columbia River Basalt. The average 
annual precipitation is about 23 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 43 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 100 days. 

Typically the surface layer is dark grayish brown and 
very dark grayish brown silt loam about 9 inches thick. 
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Figure 2.—Area of Bluesprin-Rock outcrop complex, which is south facing. 


The subsoil is dark brown silt loam about 5 inches thick. 
The buried subsurface layer is light gray silt loam about 
5 inches thick. The buried subsoil is dark grayish brown 
and brown silty clay and brown clay to a depth of 60 
inches or more. 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of a 
soil that is similar to Boles soils but that lacks an A2 
horizon, areas of De Masters silt loam, and areas where 
slopes are more than 7 percent. 


In this Boles soil, permeability is slow. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity is 
high. Reaction is slightly acid and neutral throughout. 
Runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion is moder- 
ate. A seasonal perched water table is at a depth of 1.5 
to 2.5 feet. 


This soil is used mainly for hay (fig. 3), pasture, barley, 
and winter wheat. It is also used for woodland and 
woodland grazing. 


The use of this soil for crops is limited mainly by the 
hazard of erosion. Production is good. Soil can be con- 
served by growing annual crops such as small grains or 
forage crops, practicing minimum tillage, and returning 
crop residue to the soil. Nitrogen, sulfur, and sometimes 


phosphorus are necessary. Weed control is important. 
Grassed waterways prevent formation of gullies in the 
natural drainageways. Grasses and legumes are benefi- 
cial and are good alternative crops. 

After timber is harvested from this soil the area can be 
converted to pasture and hay. Under a high level of 
management, production is good. A well-balanced fertil- 
ization program is needed. Nitrogen and sulfur are es- 
sential. If legumes are included in the stand, phosphorus 
is also needed. Grazing should be rotated during the 
growing season to maintain a minimum height stubble. 
Latar orchardgrass, manchar smooth brome, intermedi- 
ate wheatgrass, and Regar brome are suitable for graz- 
ing. 
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Figure 3.—Area of Boles soils cleared of ponderosa pine and seeded to alfalfa hay. 


This soil is suited to ponderosa pine. {t can produce 
about 2,750 cubic feet of wood per acre from trees 0.6 
inch or more in diameter in 40 years, or it can produce 
31,500 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 
11.6 inches or more in diameter in 140 years in an 
unmanaged stand based on the culmination of the mean 
annual increment. Conventional methods can be used 
for tree harvest. 

This soil has excellent potential for producing forage. 
The overstory is normally quite open, allowing light to 
reach the understory. The potential native understory is 
mainly bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, common 
snowberry, and arrowleaf balsamroot. If grazing is exces- 
sive, the proportion of Idaho fescue and bluebunch 
wheatgrass decreases and the proportion of forbs and 
shrubs increases. Weeds and annual plants become 
more abundant if grazing condition declines further. The 
vegetation should be managed to permit timber regen- 
eration and to maintain enough litter for soil protection. A 
planned grazing system is essential for maintaining or 
improving forage value. This soil will produce forage for 
livestock almost continually if managed as a wood)lot. 


Depending on the level of management, annual produc- 
tion varies from 2,000 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre to less than 500 pounds. 

The use of this soil for septic tank absorption fields is 
restricted by the slow permeability of the subsoil and the 
seasonal perched water table. Sewage lagoon construc- 
tion is restricted by slope. Sanitary landfill construction is 
restricted by the seasonal high water table and the ten- 
dency of the soil to be sticky when wet. The design of 
roads and dwellings should compensate for the shrink- 
swell potential of the soil and its inherent low strength. 
Excavation can be hindered by the high clay content of 
the subsoil. This soil is a suitable source of topsoil. 
Embankment construction is restricted by the inherent 
low strength of the soil and its shrink-swell potential. 
Slope and the erodibility of the soil should be considered 
in designing grassed waterways. 


This soil is suited to most kinds of recreation, but the 
surface tends to be dusty when dry. Slope restricts use 
for playgrounds. 


This soil is in capability subclass Ile. 
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9—Boles silt loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes. This 
sloping and moderately steep soil is on timbered pla- 
teaus. It is very deep and moderately well drained. Ele- 
vation is 3,500 to 4,500 feet. This soil formed mainly in 
loess that contains some residuum weathered from Co- 
lumbia River Basalt. The average annual precipitation is 
about 23 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
about 43 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
100 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown and 
very dark grayish brown silt loam about 9 inches thick. 
The subsoil is dark brown silt loam about 5 inches thick. 
The buried subsurface layer is light gray silt loam about 
5 inches thick. The buried subsoil is dark grayish brown 
and brown silty clay and brown clay to a depth of 60 
inches or more. A seasonal perched water table is at a 
depth of 1.5 to 2.5 feet. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of a 
soil that is similar to Boles soils but that lacks an A2 
horizon, areas of De Masters silt loam, and areas where 
slopes are less than 7 percent. 

In this Boles soil, permeability is slow. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity is 
high. Reaction is slightly acid and neutral throughout. 
Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe. 

This soil is used mainly for hay, pasture, barley, and 
winter wheat. It is also used for woodland and woodland 
grazing. 

The use of this soil for crops is limited mainly by the 
hazard of erosion. Production is good. Soil can be con- 
served by growing small grains or forage crops, practic- 
ing minimum tillage, returning crop residue to the soil, 
and cross-slope planting. Contour farming, divided-slope 
farming, field stripcropping, and building terraces and 
structures for water and sediment control also reduce 
erosion. Nitrogen, sulfur, and sometimes phosphorus are 
necessary. Weed control is important. Grassed water- 
ways prevent formation of gullies in the natural drain- 
ageways. Grasses and legumes are beneficial and are 
good alternative crops. 

After timber is harvested from this soil, the area can 
be converted to pasture and hay. Under a high level of 
management, production is good. A well balanced fertil- 
ization program is needed. Nitrogen and sulfur are es- 
sential. If legumes are included in the stand, phosphorus 
is also needed. Grazing should be rotated during the 
growing season to maintain minimum height of stubble. 
Latar orchardgrass, Manchar smooth brome, intermedi- 
ate wheatgrass, and Regar brome are suitable for plant- 
ing. 

This soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It can produce 
about 2,750 cubic feet of wood per acre from trees 0.6 
inch or more in diameter in 40 years, or it can produce 
31,500 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 
11.6 inches or more in diameter in 140 years in an 
unmanaged stand based on the culmination of the mean 
annual increment. Conventional methods can be used 
for tree harvest, but logging roads, skid trails, and land- 
ings should be carefully planned to minimize soil loss. 
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This soil has excellent potential for producing forage. 
The overstory is normally quite open, allowing light to 
reach the understory. The potential native understory is 
mainly bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, common 
snowberry, and arrowleaf balsamroot. If grazing is exces- 
sive, the proportion of Idaho fescue and bluebunch 
wheatgrass decreases and the proportion of less palat- 
able forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds and annual 
plants become more abundant if grazing condition de- 
clines further. The vegetation should be managed to 
permit timber regeneration and maintain enough litter for 
soil protection. A planned grazing system is essential for 
maintaining or improving forage value. This soil will pro- 
duce forage for livestock almost continually if managed 
as a woodlot. Depending on the level of management, 
annual production varies from 2,000 pounds of air-dry 
herbage per acre to less than 500 pounds. 

The use of this soil for septic tank absorption fields is 
restricted by the slow permeability of the subsoil, the 
seasonal perched water table, and slope. Construction of 
sewage lagoons is restricted by slope. Sanitary landfill 
construction is restricted by the seasonal high water 
table, slope, and the tendency of the soil to be sticky 
when wet. The design of roads and dwellings should 
compensate for the shrink-swell potential of the soil, its 
inherent low strength, and slope. Excavation can be hin- 
dered by the high clay content of the subsoil and by 
slope. In the flatter areas, this soil is suitable as a source 
of topsoil. The wetness, slope, and the erodibility of the 
soil should be considered in designing grassed water- 
ways. 

This soil can be used for paths and trails. Slope re- 
stricts use for playgrounds, campsites, and picnic areas. 

This soil is in capability subclass IlIle. 


10—Brody cobbly loam, cool, 12 to 40 percent 
slopes. This moderately steep and steep soil is on 
mountainsides. It is moderately deep and well drained. 
Elevation is 3,800 to 7,000 feet. This soil formed in 
volcanic ash and residuum and coiluvium from Columbia 
River Basalt and Seven Devils Volcanics. The average 
annual precipitation is about 34 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 38 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 60 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown and light brown 
cobbly loam about 22 inches thick. The subsoil is light 
yellowish brown and reddish yellow very cobbly loam 
about 17 inches thick. Bedrock is at a depth of about 39 
inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of a 
soil that is similar to Brody soils but that has less than 
35 percent rock fragments in the subsoil. Also included 
are small areas of Brody loam, cool, Wapshilla loam, and 
Zaza loam. 

In this Brody soil, permeability is moderate. Effective 
rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Available water capacity 
is low. Reaction is medium acid and slightly acid 
throughout. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of ero- 
sion is very severe. 
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This soil is used for woodland and woodland grazing. 

After timber is harvested from this soil, the area can 
be converted to pasture. Under a high level of manage- 
ment, production is good. A well balanced fertilization 
program is needed. Nitrogen and sulfur are essential. If 
legumes are included in the stand, phosphorus is also 
needed. Grazing should be rotated during the growing 
season to maintain a minimum height of stubble. Regar 
brome, smooth brome, and tall fescue are suitable for 
grazing. 

This soil is suited to grand fir, Douglas-fir, western 
larch, lodgepole pine, and spruce. It can produce about 
11,850 cubic feet of wood per acre from trees 0.6 inch 
or more in diameter in 100 years, or it can produce 
70,500 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 
12.6 inches or more in diameter in 140 years in an 
unmanaged mixed conifer stand, based on the culmina- 
tion of.the mean annual increment. The main problem in 
managing timber is the erosion hazard. Conventional 
methods can be used for tree harvest, but logging roads, 
skid trails, and landings must be carefully planned to 
minimize soil loss. 

This soil has potential for producing forage if the 
canopy is opened by fire or logging. When the canopy is 
sparse and open, the main native forage plants include 
elk sedge, Columbia brome, and redstem ceanothus. 
Forage production can be increased and soil protected 
by seeding disturbed areas to suitable plants such as 
timothy, tall fescue, and White Dutch clover. The vegeta- 
tion should be managed to permit timber regeneration 
and maintain enough litter for soil protection. Once the 
canopy is opened this soil will produce forage for 10 to 
15 years. During this period, annual production will vary 
from about 1,500 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre 
under an open canopy to less than 200 pounds as the 
canopy closes. 

The main restrictions on the use of this soil for home- 
sites and sanitary facilities are depth to rock and slope. 
The designs of roads and dwellings should compensate 
for the depth to rock and slope. Slope and the depth to 
rock should be considered in designing terraces and 
diversions. 

This soil can be used for paths and trails. Slope and 
the tendency of the surface to be dusty when dry restrict 
use for most kinds of recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vle. 


11—Brody-Telcher complex. This complex consists 
of moderately steep and steep soils on high timbered 
plateaus and mountain footslopes. Slopes are 12 to 40 
percent. Elevation is 3,800 to 4,500 feet. This complex is 
about 45 percent Brody loam, cool, and 35 percent 
Teicher silt loam. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
a soil that is similar to Brody soils but that has less than 
35 percent rock fragments in the subsoil and small areas 
of Wapshilla loam. 

The Brody soil is moderately deep and well drained. It 
formed in volcanic ash and residuum and colluvium 
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weathered from Columbia River Basalt and Seven Devils 
Volcanics. The mean annual precipitation is about 34 
inches, the mean annual air temperature is about 38 
degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 60 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown and light brown 
loam about 22 inches thick. The subsoil is light yellowish 
brown and reddish yellow very cobbly loam about 17 
inches thick. Bedrock is at a depth of 39 inches. 

Permeability is moderate. Effective rooting depth is 20 
to 40 inches. Available water capacity is low. Reaction is 
medium acid and slightly acid throughout. Runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

The Telcher soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess and residuum from Columbia River 
Basalt and Seven Devils Volcanics. The average annual 
precipitation is about 28 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is about 42 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 90 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown silt loam 
about 12 inches thick. The subsurface layer is light yel- 
lowish brown silt loam about 8 inches thick. The upper 
part of the subsoil is light yellowish brown and yellow 
silty clay loam about 24 inches thick, and the lower part 
is very pale brown gravelly clay loam to a depth of 60 
inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity is 
high. Reaction is neutral above a depth of 6 inches and 
slightly acid below that depth. Runoff is very rapid, and 
the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

This complex is used mainly for woodland and wood- 
land grazing. It is also used for hay and pasture. 

After timber is harvested from these soils the area can 
be converted to pasture or hay. Under a high level of 
management, production is good. A well balanced fertil- 
ization program is needed. Nitrogen and sulfur are es- 
sential. If legumes are included in the stand, phosphorus 
is also needed. Grazing should be rotated during the 
growing season to maintain a minimum height of stubble. 
Regar brome, smooth brome, tall fescue, and intermedi- 
ate wheatgrass are suitable for planting, as are clovers, 
trefoil, and alfalfa. Latar orchardgrass is also suitable for 
planting on the Teicher soil. 

The Brady soil is suited to grand fir, Douglas-fir, west- 
ern larch, lodgepole pine, and spruce. The Telcher soil is 
suited to grand fir, Douglas-fir, and ponderosa pine. Both 
soils produce about 11,850 cubic feet of wood per acre 
from trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 100 years, or 
they can produce 70,500 board feet (Scribner rule) of 
merchantable timber 12.6 inches or more in diameter in 
140 years in an unmanaged mixed conifer stand based 
on the culmination of the mean annual increment. The 
main problem in managing these soils for timber is the 
erosion hazard. Conventional methods can be used for 
tree harvest, but logging roads, skid trails, and landings 
must be carefully planned to minimize soil loss. 

These soils have potential for producing forage if the 
canopy is opened by fire or logging. When the canopy is 
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sparse or open, native forage plants include Columbia 
brome, elk sedge, snowberry, and redstem ceanothus. 
Forage production can be increased by seeding dis- 
turbed areas to suitable plants such as timothy, tall 
fescue, orchardgrass, and White Dutch clover. The vege- 
tation should be managed to permit timber regeneration 
and maintain enough litter for soil protection. Once the 
canopy is opened these soils will produce forage for 10 
to 20 years. During this period, annual production will 
vary from about 1,700 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre under an open canopy to less than 250 pounds as 
the canopy closes. 

Use of these soils for homesites and sanitary facilities 
is restricted by slope, by the moderately slow permeabil- 
ity in the subsoil of the Telcher soil, and by the depth to 
rock in the Brody soil. Roads and dwellings are restricted 
by the depth to rock in the Brody soil and the shrink- 
swell potential of the Telcher soil and by slope. 

Slope restricts use of these soils for recreation. Paths 
and trails can be developed in the flatter areas. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vle. 


12—Brody-Wapshilla association. This association 
consists of very steep soils on mountainsides. Slopes 
are 40 to 90 percent. Elevation is 3,800 to 5,000 feet. 
This association is about 50 percent Brody cobbly loam, 
cool, and 30 percent Wapshilla loam. The Brody soil is 
north facing, and the Wapshilla soil is south facing. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Zaza loam, and Rock outcrop and areas where slopes 
are less than 40 percent. 

The Brody soil is moderately deep and well drained. tt 
formed in volcanic ash residuum and colluvium weath- 
ered from Columbia River Basalt and Seven Devils Vol- 
canics. The average annual precipitation is about 34 
inches, the average annual air temperature is about 38 
degrees F, and the frost free period is about 60 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown and light brown 
cobbly loam about 22 inches thick. The subsoil is light 
yellowish brown and reddish yellow very cobbly loam 
about 17 inches thick. Bedrock is at a depth of 39 
inches. 

Permeability is moderate. Effective rooting depth is 20 
to 40 inches. Available water capacity is low. Reaction is 
medium acid and slightly acid throughout. Runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

The Wapshilla soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess mixed with basalt residuum and collu- 
vium. The average annual precipitation is about 28 
inches, the average annual air temperature is about 42 
degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 90 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown loam about 14 
inches thick. The subsoil is light brown gravelly loam and 
light yellowish brown very gravelly loam to a depth of 60 
inches. 

Permeability is moderate. Effective rooting depth is 60 
inches or more. Available water capacity is moderate. 
Reaction is medium acid in the upper part of the surface 
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layer and slightly acid and neutral below. Runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

This association is used for woodland and woodland 
grazing. 

The Brody soil is suited to Douglas-fir, grand fir, west- 
ern larch, lodgepole pine, and spruce. The Wapshilla soil 
is suited to grand fir, Douglas-fir, western larch, lodge- 
pole pine, and ponderosa pine. They can produce about 
11,850 cubic feet of wood per acre from trees 0.6 inch 
or more in diameter in 100 years, or they can produce 
70,500 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 
12.6 inches or more in diameter in 140 years in an 
unmanaged mixed conifer stand based on the culmina- 
tion of the mean annual increment. The main problems 
in managing these soils for timber are the very steep 
slopes, very severe erosion hazard, and depth to rock. 
These soils are too steep for conventional methods of 
tree harvest. Specialized logging methods that cause the 
least soil disturbance should be used to prevent exces- 
sive soil loss. Road construction is also restricted by the 
very steep slopes and depth to rock. 

These soils have potential for producing forage if the 
canopy is opened by fire or logging. When the canopy is 
sparse or open, the main native forage plants include 
Columbia brome, elk sedge, snowberry, and redstem 
ceanothus. Forage production can be increased by seed- 
ing disturbed areas to suitable plants such as timothy, 
tall fescue, orchardgrass, and White Dutch clover. The 
vegetation should be managed to permit timber regen- 
eration and maintain enough litter for soil protection. 
Once the canopy is opened these soils will produce 
forage for 10 to 20 years. During this period, the annual 
production will vary from about 1,700 pounds of air-dry 
herbage per acre under an open canopy to less than 
100 pounds as the canopy closes. 

The very steep slopes restrict the use of these soils 
for all construction and recreation. 

This association is in capability subclass Vlle. 


13—Brower very gravelly loam, 40 to 90 percent 
slopes. This steep and very steep, south facing soil is 
on canyonsides. It is very deep and well drained. Eleva- 
tion is 1,700 to 4,500 feet. This soil formed in colluvium 
and residuum from granitic rocks and some loess. The 
average annual precipitation is about 20 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 49 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is brown 
very gravelly loam about 9 inches thick, and the lower 
part is grayish brown very gravelly loam about 16 inches 
thick. The underlying material is brown very gravelly loam 
to a depth of 60 inches. 

included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Spokel very gravelly loam, Nazaton gravelly silt loam, 
and Rock outcrop of granite and some limestone. Also 
included are areas of a soil that is similar to Brower very 
gravelly loam but that is more shallow to bedrock. 

In this Brower soil, permeability is moderate. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available water ca- 
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pacity is low. Reaction is neutral throughout. Runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

This soil is used for range. 

The potential native vegetation is mainly bluebunch 
wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, arrowleaf balsamroot, and 
lupine. If range condition declines, the proportion of biue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Idaho fescue decreases and the 
proportion of forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds, 
shrubs, and annuals become more abundant if range 
condition declines further. A planned grazing system is 
essential in maintaining or improving range condition. 
The very steep slopes limit movement of livestock and 
accessibility of forage. 

The very steep slopes restrict use of this soil for all 
construction and recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vlle. 


14—Brower-Brownlee complex. This complex con- 
sists of moderately steep and steep soils on steptoes. 
Slopes are 12 to 40 percent. Elevation is 3,000 to 4,200 
feet. This complex is about 50 percent Brower very grav- 
elly loam and 25 percent Brownlee Joam. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Brownlee soils having slopes of less than 12 percent 
and small areas of Nez Perce loam and Rock outcrop. 

The Brower soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in colluvium and residuum weathered from grani- 
tic rocks and some loess. The average annual precipita- 
tion is about 20 inches, the average annual air tempera- 
ture is about 49 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 140 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is brown 
very gravelly loam about 9 inches thick, and the lower 
part is grayish brown very gravelly loam about 16 inches 
thick. The underlying material is brown very gravelly loam 
to a depth of 60 inches. 

Permeability is moderate. Effective rooting depth is 60 
inches or more. Available water capacity is low. Reaction 
is neutral. Runoff is rapid and very rapid, and the hazard 
of erosion is severe and very severe. 

The Brownlee soil is deep and well drained. It formed 
in residuum and colluvium weathered from granitic rocks 
with some loess in the upper part. The mean annual 
precipitation is about 22 inches, the mean annual air 
temperature is about 47 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 120 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is dark grayish brown and pale 
brown clay loam and loam about 34 inches thick. De- 
composing granitic bedrock is at a depth of 42 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. Effective rooting 
depth is 40 to 60 inches. Available water capacity is 
moderate. Reaction is neutral in the surface layer and 
neutral and slightly acid in the subsoil. Runoff is rapid 
and very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe and 
very severe. 

This complex is used for range. 

The potential native vegetation on these soils is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, arrowleaf balsam- 
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root, and lupine. If range condition declines, the propor- 
tion of bluebunch wheatgrass and Idaho fescue de- 
creases and the proportion of forbs and shrubs in- 
creases. Weeds, shrubs, and annuals become more 
abundant if range condition declines further. A planned 
grazing system is essential in maintaining or improving 
range condition. 

The main restriction on use of these soils for home- 
sites, sanitary facilities, and shallow excavations is slope. 
In areas of high population density, use of community 
sewage systems should be considered. The design of 
roads should compensate for slope and for the inherent 
low strength of the Brownlee soil. Slope restricts use of 
the Brownlee soil as a source of topsoil. 

Use of these soils for recreation is restricted mainly by 
small stones in the Brower soil and by slope. The Brown- 
lee soil is suited to paths and trails and picnic sites in 
the flatter areas. 

This complex is in capability subclass IVe. 


15—Brower-Rock outcrop complex. This complex 
consists of very steep, south-facing soils and Rock out- 
crop on canyonsides. Slopes are 40 to 90 percent. Ele- 
vation is 1,700 to 4,500 feet. This complex is about 50 
percent Brower very gravelly loam and 25 percent Rock 
outcrop. 

Included in mapping are small areas of a soil that is 
similar to Brower soils but that is more shallow to bed- 
rock and small areas of Spokel very gravelly loam. 

The Brower soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in colluvium and residuum weathered from grani- 
tic rocks and some loess. The average annual precipita- 
tion is about 20 inches, the average annual air tempera- 
ture is about 49 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 140 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is brown 
very gravelly loam about 9 inches thick, and the lower 
part is grayish brown very gravelly loam about 16 inches 
thick. The underlying material is brown very gravelly loam 
to a depth of 60 inches. 

Permeability is moderate. The effective rooting depth 
is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity is low. 
Reaction is neutral. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard 
of erosion is very severe. 

Rock outcrop consists of schist, gneiss, or similar 
granitic rock. Around Lucile, there are outcroppings of 
limestone. 

This complex is used for range. 

The potential native vegetation on the Brower soil is 
mainly bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, arrowleaf 
balsamroot, and lupine. If range condition declines, the 
proportion of bluebunch wheatgrass and Idaho fescue 
decreases and the proportion of forbs and shrubs in- 
creases. Weeds, shrubs, and annuals become more 
abundant if range condition declines further. A planned 
grazing system is essential in maintaining or improving 
range condition. The very steep slopes and Rock out- 
crop limit movement of livestock and accessibility of 
forage. 
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The very steep slopes and Rock outcrop restrict the 
use of this complex for all construction and recreation. 
This complex is in capability subclass Vile. 


16—Brownlee loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes. This 
gently sloping, south-facing soil is on steptoes. It is deep 
and well drained. Elevation is 3,000 to 4,500 feet. This 
soil formed in residuum and colluvium weathered from 
granitic rocks with some loess in the upper part. The 
average annual precipitation is about 22 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 47 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 120 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is dark grayish brown and pale 
brown clay loam and loam about 34 inches thick. De- 
composing granitic bedrock is at a depth of 42 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Nez Perce loam and Uhlorn silt loam. 

In this Brownlee soil, permeability is moderately slow. 
Effective rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches. Available 
water capacity is moderate. Reaction is neutral in the 
surface layer and neutral and slightly acid in the subsoil. 
Runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion is moder- 
ate. 

This soil is used mainly for winter wheat, barley, and 
some hay and pasture. It is also used for range. 

The use of this soil for crops is limited mainly by the 
hazard of erosion. Occasional rocky patches interfere 
with cropping. Production is good. Soil can be conserved 
by continuously growing small grains and forage crops, 
practicing minimum tillage, and returning crop residue to 
the soil. Grassed waterways prevent formation of gullies 
in the natural drainageways. Nitrogen, sulfur, and some- 
times phosphorus are necessary. Weed control is impor- 
tant. Grasses and legumes are beneficial and are good 
alternative crops. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management production is good. A well 
balanced fertilization program is needed. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season to maintain a mini- 
mum height of stubble. Orchardgrass, brome, intermedi- 
ate wheatgrass, and alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

The potential native vegetation is mainly bluebunch 
wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, lupine, and arrowleaf balsam- 
root. If range condition declines, the proportion of Idaho 
fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass decreases and the 
proportion of forbs and shrubs increases. Undesirable 
weeds and shrubs become more abundant if range con- 
dition declines further. A planned grazing system is es- 
sential in maintaining or improving range condition. 

The main restrictions on the use of this soil for home- 
sites are low strength and shrink-swell potential. The 
installation of sanitary facilities is restricted by the depth 
to rock. Septic tank absorption fields are also restricted 
by the moderately slow permeability of the subsoil. The 
design of roads should compensate for the low strength. 
This soil is suitable for grassed waterways and diver- 
sions. Pond construction is restricted because only a thin 
layer is suitable for the embankment. 
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This soil is well suited to most kinds of recreation. 
This soil is in capability subclass lle. 


17—Brownlee loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes. This 
sloping soil is on south-facing steptoes. It is deep and 
well drained. Elevation is 3,000 to 4,500 feet. This soil 
formed in residuum and colluvium weathered from grani- 
tic rocks and some loess in the upper part. The mean 
annual precipitation is about 22 inches, the mean annual 
air temperature is about 47 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 120 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is dark grayish brown and pale 
brown clay loam and loam about 34 inches thick. De- 
composing granitic bedrock is at a depth of 42 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Nez Perce loam and Uhlorn silt loam. 

In this Brownlee soil, permeability is moderately slow. 
Effective rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches. Available 
water capacity is moderate. Reaction is neutral in the 
surface layer and neutral and slightly acid in the subsoil. 
Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe. 

This soil is used mainly for winter wheat, barley, and 
some hay and pasture. It is also used for range. 

The use of this soil for crops is limited mainly by the 
hazard of erosion. Production is good. Soil can be con- 
served by continuously growing small grains and forage 
crops, keeping tillage to a minimum, and returning crop 
residue to the soil. Grassed waterways prevent formation 
of gullies in the natural drainageways. Contour farming, 
divided-slope farming, field strip-cropping and building 
terraces and structures for water control also reduce 
erosion. Nitrogen, sulfur, and sometimes phosphorus are 
necessary. Weed control is important. Grasses and le- 
gumes are beneficial and are good alternative crops. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, production is good. A well 
balanced fertilization program is needed. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season to maintain a mini- 
mum height of stubble. Orchardgrass, brome, intermedi- 
ate wheatgrass, and alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

The potential native vegetation is mainly bluebunch 
wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, lupine, and arrowleaf balsam- 
root. If range condition declines, the proportion of Idaho 
fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass decreases and the 
Proportion of forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds and 
shrubs become more abundant if range condition de- 
clines further. A planned grazing system is essential in 
maintaining or improving range condition. 

The main restrictions on use of this soil for homesites 
are slope, shrink-swell potential, and low strength. The 
installation of sanitary facilities is restricted by the depth 
to rack and slope. Septic tank absorption fields are also 
restricted by the moderately slow permeability of the 
subsoil. The design of roads should compensate for the 
low strength of the soil. Slope is the main restriction on 
use for diversions and grassed waterways. 
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This soil is suited to paths and trails. Slope limits use 
of this soil for camp areas, picnic areas, and play- 
grounds. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ille. 


18—Brownlee loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes. This 
moderately steep, south-facing soil is on steptoes. It is 
deep and well drained. Elevation is 3,000 to 4,500 feet. 
This soil formed in residuum and colluvium weathered 
from granitic rocks with some loess in the upper part. 
The average annual precipitation is about 22 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 47 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 120 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is dark grayish brown and pale 
brown clay loam and loam about 34 inches thick. De- 
composing granitic bedrock is at a depth of 42 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are smail areas of 
Nez Perce loam and Uhlorn silt loam. 

In this Brownlee soil, permeability is moderately slow. 
Effective rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches. Available 
water capacity is moderate. Reaction is neutral in the 
surface layer and neutral and slightly acid in the subsoil. 
Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe. 

This soil is used mainly for winter wheat, barley, and 
some hay and pasture. It is also used for range. 

The use of this soil for crops is limited mainly by the 
hazard of erosion. Production is good. Soil can be con- 
served by continuously growing small grains and forage 
crops, keeping tillage to a minimum, and returning crop 
residue to the soil. Grassed waterways prevent formation 
of gullies in the natural drainageways. Contour farming, 
divided-slope farming, field stripcropping, and building 
terraces and structures for water control also reduce 
erosion. Nitrogen, sulfur, and sometimes phosphorus are 
necessary. Weed control is important. Grasses and le- 
gumes are beneficial and are good alternative crops. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, production is good. A well 
balanced fertilization program is needed. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season to maintain a mini- 
mum height of stubble. Orchardgrass, brome, intermedi- 
ate wheatgrass, and alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

The potential native vegetation is mainly bluebunch 
wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, lupine, and arrowleaf balsam- 
root. If range condition declines, the proportion of Idaho 
fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass decreases and the 
proportion of forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds and 
shrubs become more abundant if range condition de- 
clines further. A planned grazing system is essential in 
maintaining or improving range condition. 

The main restriction on the use of this soil for home- 
sites and sanitary facilities is slope. Use for septic tank 
absorption fields is also restricted by the moderately 
slow permeability of the subsoil. The design of roads 
should compensate for the low strength of the soil and 
slope. Slope also restricts use for grassed waterways 
and diversions. 
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This soil is suited to paths and trails. Slope limits use 
of this soil for camp areas, playgrounds, and picnic 
areas. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ille. 


19—Brownlee loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes. This 
steep, south-facing soil is on steptoes. It is deep and 
well drained. Elevation is 3,000 to 4,500 feet. This soil 
formed in residuum and colluvium weathered from grani- 
tic rocks and some loess in the upper part. The average 
annual precipitation is about 22 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 47 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 120 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is dark grayish brown and pale 
brown clay loam and loam about 34 inches thick. De- 
composing granitic bedrock is at a depth of 42 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Uhlorn silt loam and Brownlee cobbly loam. 

In this Brownlee soil, permeability is moderately slow. 
Effective rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches. Available 
water capacity is moderate. Reaction is neutral in the 
surface layer and neutral and slightly acid in the subsoil. 
Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very 
severe. 

This soil is used for hay, pasture, barley, winter wheat, 
and range. 

The use of this soil for crops is limited mainly by the 
hazard of erosion. Production is high if this soil is kept in 
forage or grass crops at least half the time and spring 
wheat is grown without fall tillage the rest of the time so 
that the soil is usually protected by a plant cover. 
Grassed waterways prevent formation of gullies in the 
natural drainageways. Contour farming, divided-slope 
farming, and field stripcropping also reduce erosion. Ni- 
trogen, sulfur, and sometimes phosphorus are neces- 
sary. Weed control is important. Grasses and legumes 
are beneficial and are good alternative crops. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, production is good. A well 
balanced fertilization program is needed. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season to maintain a mini- 
mum height of stubble. Orchardgrass, brome, intermedi- 
ate wheatgrass, and alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

The potential native vegetation is mainly bluebunch 
wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, arrowleaf balsamroot, and 
lupine. If range condition declines, the proportion of 
Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass decreases and 
the proportion of forbs and shrubs increase. Weeds and 
annual plants become more abundant if range condition 
declines further. A planned grazing system is essential in 
maintaining or improving range condition. Providing ade- 
quate stock water is often a problem, especially during 
the hot, dry summer. 

Slope is the main restriction on the use of this soi! for 
all construction and recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass |Ve. 
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20—Chard sandy loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes. This 
gently sloping soil is on stream terraces. It is very deep 
‘and well drained. Elevation is 950 to 1,800 feet. This soil 
formed in loamy alluvium. The average annual precipita- 
tion is about 14 inches, the average annual air tempera- 
ture is about 54 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 180 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is dark 
grayish brown sandy loam about 8 inches thick, and the 
lower part is brown sandy loam about 8 inches thick. 
The subsoil is pale brown sandy loam about 14 inches 
thick. The substratum is very pale brown loamy sand to 
a depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Chard Variant loamy fine sand and Tannahill loam and 
areas where slopes are more than 7 percent. Also in- 
cluded are small areas of soil that is similar to Chard 
soils but that has a loam and clay loam subsoil. 

In this Chard soil, permeability is moderately rapid. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available 
water capacity is moderate. The soil is strongly calcare- 
ous in the upper part of the substratum and moderately 
calcareous in the lower part. Reaction is neutral in the 
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surface layer and subsoil and strongly alkaline in the 
substratum. Runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion 
is moderate. 

This soil is used mainly for nonirrigated hay and pas- 
ture. It is also used for range and for irrigated hay, 
pasture, orchards, and truck crops. 

Low annual precipitation, the hazard of erosion, and 
the small size of areas limit the use of this soil for crops, 
especially small grain. Some forage crops are grown 
without irrigation, but production is low. These soils are 
suitable for irrigation, but the irregular terrain and small 
areas limit this use. A few of the larger areas are used 
for fruit orchards (fig. 4.) Forage production is good 
under irrigation; this soil produces about 5 tons of grass- 
legume hay per acre. If this soil is irrigated, a conserva- 
tion cropping system and a well designed irrigation 
system with structures for water control are important. 
Good irrigation water management is needed. On pas- 
ture, grazing should be rotated, a minimum stubble 
height should be maintained, and the plants should be 
allowed to regrow between grazing periods. Later or- 
chardgrass, smooth brome, and Regar brome are suit- 
able for planting in irrigated areas. Crested and pubes- 
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Figure 4.—Sprinkler-irrigate? peach orchard on Chard soils along the Salmon River. 
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cent wheatgrass are suitable for planting in nonirrigated 
areas. 

The potential native vegetation is mainly bluebunch 
wheatgrass. If range condition declines, the proportion of 
bluebunch wheatgrass decreases and the proportion of 
forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds and rabbitbrush 
become more abundant if range condition declines fur- 
ther. A planned grazing system is essential in maintain- 
ing or improving range condition. This soil is well suited 
to producing forage for grazing in winter and early spring. 
Providing livestock water can be a problem during drier 
seasons. Seeding is possible on this soil, and a seedbed 
can be easily prepared with conventional equipment. 

There are few restrictions on the use of this soil for 
homesites. The installation of sanitary landfills is restrict- 
ed by the moderately rapid permeability of the subsoil. 
This soil is suited to septic tank absorption fields, but 
ground water may be polluted by seepage from the field. 
Use of sewage lagoons is severely restricted because of 
ey of seepage. The low strength limits use for 
roads. 

This soil is well suited to most kinds of recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ile. 


21—Chard sandy loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes. This 
sloping soil is on stream terraces. It is very deep and 
well drained. Elevation is 950 to 1,800 feet. This soil 
formed in loamy alluvium. The average annual precipita- 
tion is about 14 inches, the average annual air tempera- 
ture is about 54 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 180 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is dark 
grayish brown sandy loam about 8 inches thick, and the 
lower part is brown sandy loam about 8 inches thick. 
The subsoil is pale brown sandy loam about 14 inches 
thick. The substratum is very pale brown loamy sand to 
a depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil is mapping are small areas of 
Chard Variant loamy fine sand and Tannahill loam and 
areas where slopes are more than 12 percent. Also 
included are small areas of a soil that is similar to Chard 
soils but that has a loam and clay loam subsoil. 

In this Chard soil, permeability is moderately rapid. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available 
water capacity is moderate. This soil is strongly calcare- 
ous in the upper part of the substratum and mildly cal- 
careous in the lower part. Reaction is neutral in the 
surface layer and subsoil and strongly alkaline in the 
substratum. Runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion 
is moderate. 

This soil is used mainly for nonirrigated hay and pas- 
ture. It is also used for range and for irrigated hay, 
pasture, and orchards. 

Low annual precipitation, the hazard of erosion, and 
the small size of areas limit the use of this soil for crops, 
especially small grain. Some forage crops are grown 
without irrigation, but production is low. This soil is suit- 
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able for irrigation, but the irregular terrain and small 
areas limit this use. A few of the larger areas are used 
for fruit orchards. Forage crop production is good under 
irrigation, this soil will produce about 4 tons of grass- 
legume hay per acre. If this soil is irrigated, irrigation 
water management, a conservation cropping system, and 
a well designed irrigation system with structures for 
water control are important. On pasture, grazing should 
be rotated, a minimum stubble height should be main- 
tained, and the plants should be allowed to regrow be- 
tween grazing periods. Latar orchardgrass, smooth 
brome, and Regar brome are suitable for planting in 
irrigated areas. Crested and pubescent wheatgrass are 
suitable for planting in nonirrigated areas. 

This soil is well suited to producing forage for grazing 
in winter and early spring. The potential native vegetation 
is mainly bluebunch wheatgrass. If range condition de- 
clines, the proportion of bluebunch wheatgrass de- 
creases and the proportion of forbs and shrubs in- 
creases. Weeds and rabbitbrush become more abundant 
if range condition declines further. Providing water for 
livestock can be difficult during drier seasons. Seeding is 
possible, and a seedbed can be easily prepared with 
conventional equipment. 

The main restriction on the use of this soil for home- 
sites is slope. The installation of sanitary landfills is re- 
stricted by slope and the moderately rapid permeability. 
Sewage lagoons are severely restricted by slope and 
seepage problems. Slope and low strength limit use for 
roads. 

Slope limits use of this soil for campsites and picnic 
areas. Playgrounds are severely limited by slope. 

This soil is in capability subclasses Ille, nonirrigated, 
and IVe, irrigated. 


22—Chard sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes. 
This moderately steep soil is on stream terraces. It is 
very deep and weil drained. Elevation is 950 to 1,800 
feet. This soil formed in loamy alluvium. The average 
annual precipitation is about 14 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 54 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 180 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is dark 
grayish brown sandy loam about 8 inches thick, and the 
lower part is brown sandy loam about 8 inches thick. 
The subsoil is pale brown sandy loam about 14 inches 
thick. The substratum is very pale brown loamy sand to 
a depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Chard Variant loamy fine sand and Tannahill loam and 
areas where slopes are more than 25 percent. Also 
included are small areas of a soil that is similar to Chard 
soils but that has a loam and clay loam subsoil. 

In this Chard soil, permeability is moderately rapid. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available 
water capacity is moderate. This soil is strongly calcare- 
ous in the upper part of the substratum and mildly cal- 
careous in the lower part. Reaction is neutral in the 
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surface layer and subsoil and strongly alkaline in the 
substratum. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
severe. 

This soil is used mainty for pasture. It is also used for 
range. For the best pasture production, grazing should 
be rotated, a minimum stubble height should be main- 
tained, and the plants should be allowed to regrow be- 
tween grazing periods. Seeding is possible, and the 
seedbed can be easily prepared with conventional equip- 
ment. Crested wheatgrass, Luna pubescent wheatgrass, 
and sand dropseed are suitable for planting. 

This soil is well suited to producing forage for grazing 
in winter and early spring. The potential native vegetation 
is mainly bluebunch wheatgrass. If range condition de- 
clines, the proportion of bluebunch wheatgrass de- 
creases and the proportion of forbs and shrubs _in- 
creases. Weeds and rabbitbrush become more abundant 
if range condition declines further. A planned grazing 
system is essential in maintaining or improving range 
condition. Providing livestock water can be difficult during 
drier seasons. 

Slope is the main restriction on use of this soil for 
homesites and sanitary facilities. Use for sewage la- 
goons and sanitary landfills is restricted by seepage. The 
low strength of this soil should be considered in design- 
ing roads and dwellings. Slope restricts use for recrea- 
tion. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ille. 


23—Chard sandy loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes. 
This steep soil is on stream terraces. It is very deep and 
well drained. Elevation is 950 to 1,800 feet. This soil 
formed in loamy alluvium. The average annual precipita- 
tion is about 14 inches, the average annual air tempera- 
ture is about 54 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 180 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is dark 
grayish brown sandy loam about 8 inches thick, and the 
lower part is brown sandy loam about 8 inches thick. 
The subsoil is pale brown sandy loam about 14 inches 
thick. The substratum is very pale brown loamy sand to 
a depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil is mapping are small areas 
where slopes are less than 25 percent and small areas 
of Tannahill loam. Also included are areas of a soil that 
is similar to Chard soils but that has a loam and clay 
loam subsoil. 

In this Chard soil, permeability is moderately rapid. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available 
water capacity is moderate. This soil is strongly calcare- 
ous in the upper part of the substratum and mildly cal- 
careous in the lower part. Reaction is neutral in the 
surface layer and subsoil and strongly alkaline in the 
substratum. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
severe. 

This soil is used mainly for range. It is also used for 
pasture. 
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This soil is suited to pasture. Grazing should be rotat- 
ed during the growing season to maintain a minimum 
height of stubble. 

This soil is well suited to producing forage for grazing 
in winter and early spring. The potential native vegetation 
is mainly bluebunch wheatgrass. If range condition de- 
clines, the proportion of biuebunch wheatgrass de- 
creases and the proportion of forbs and shrubs in- 
creases. Weeds and rabbitbrush become more abundant 
if range condition declines further. A planned grazing 
system is essential in maintaining or improving range 
condition. Providing livestock water can be a problem 
during drier seasons. 

Slope is the main restriction on use of this soil for all 
construction and recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vle. 


24—Chard Variant loamy fine sand, 2 to 7 percent 
slopes. This gently sloping soil is on stream terraces. It 
is deep over stratified gravel and cobbles and is some- 
what excessively drained. Elevation is 950 to 1,500 feet. 
This soil formed in sandy and gravelly alluvium. The 
average annual precipitation is about 14 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 54 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 180 days. 

Typically the upper part of the surface layer is dark 
grayish brown and grayish brown loamy fine sand about 
8 inches thick, and the lower part is grayish brown silt 
loam about 4 inches thick. The upper part of the underly- 
ing material is light gray, dark grayish brown, and light 
brownish gray loamy fine sand, coarse sand, and sand 
about 38 inches thick; and the lower part is stratified 
sand, gravel, and cobbles to a depth of 60 inches. In- 
cluded with this soil in mapping are small areas of Chard 
sandy loam and Tannahill loam, and areas where slopes 
are more than 7 percent. Also included are small areas 
of a soil that is similar to Chard Variant soils but that has 
more than 35 percent rock fragments in the underlying 
layers. 

In this Chard Variant soil, permeability is rapid. Effec- 
tive rooting depth is more than 60 inches. Available 
water capacity is low. Reaction is neutral and slightly 
acid in the surface layer and neutral and mildly alkaline 
in the underlying material. Runoff is slow, and the hazard 
of erosion is slight or moderate. 

This soil is used mainly for nonirrigated pasture. It is 
also used for range and irrigated hay and pasture. 

The use of this soil for crops is limited by the low 
available water capacity and the low annual precipitation. 
Nonirrigated crops are not grown. This soil is suited to 
irrigation, but the irreguiar terrain and small areas limit 
that use. The larger areas are suitable for fruit orchards. 
Forage crop production is good under irrigation. 

This soil is suited to irrigated pasture and hay under a 
high level of management, production is good. A well 
balanced fertilization program is needed. Good water 
management is essential. Grazing should be rotated 
during the growing season to maintain a minimum height 
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of stubble. Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, and al- 
falfa are suitable for planting on irrigated areas. Luna 
pubescent wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, and Ladak 
alfalfa are suitable for nonirrigated areas. 

The potential native vegetation is dominated by blue- 
bunch wheatgrass, arrowleaf balsamroot, and lupine. If 
range condition declines, the proportion of bluebunch 
wheatgrass decreases and the proportion of forbs and 
shrubs increases. Weeds, shrubs, and annual grasses 
become more abundant if range condition declines fur- 
ther. A planned grazing system is essential in maintain- 
ing or improving range and pasture condition. Seeding is 
possible, and a good seedbed should be prepared 
before drilling. 

The main restriction on use of this soil for sanitary 
facilities is the rapid permeability of the subsoil. This soil 
is suited to septic tank absorption fields, but ground 
water may become polluted. Community sewage sys- 
tems should be considered in areas of high population 
density. This soil is suited to dwellings. Excavation banks 
should be sloped or shored to prevent caving. 

Most kinds of recreation are restricted by droughti- 
ness. Irrigation is needed to maintain a good ground 
cover. 

This soil is in capability subclasses Vis, nonirrigated, 
and llle, irrigated. 


25—Chard Variant loamy fine sand, 7 to 25 percent 
slopes. This sloping and moderately steep soil is on 
stream terraces. It is deep over stratified gravel and 
cobbles and is somewhat excessively drained. Elevation 
is 950 to 1,500 feet. This soil formed in sandy and 
gravelly alluvium. The average annual precipitation is 
about 14 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
about 54 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
180 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown and 
grayish brown loamy fine sand about 12 inches thick. 
The upper part of the underlying material is light gray, 
dark grayish brown, and light brownish gray loamy fine 
sand, coarse sand, and sand about 38 inches thick; 
the lower part is stratified sand, gravel, and cobbles to a 
depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Chard sandy loam, Tannahill loam, and a soil that is 
similar to Chard Variant soils but that has more than 35 
percent rock fragments in the underlying layers. 

In this Chard Variant soil, permeability is rapid. Effec- 
tive rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available water 
capacity is low. Reaction is neutral and slightly acid in 
the surface layer and neutral and mildly alkaline in the 
underlying material. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of 
erosion is severe, 

This soil is used mainly for range. 

The potential native vegetation is mainly bluebunch 
wheatgrass, arrowleaf balsamroot, and lupine. If range 
condition declines, the proportion of bluebunch wheat- 
grass decreases and the proportion of forbs and shrubs 
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increases. Weeds, shrubs, and grasses become more 
abundant if range condition declines further. A planned 
grazing system is essential in maintaining or improving 
range condition. Mechanical seeding is possible. A good 
seedbed should be prepared before seeding or drilling. 

The main restrictions on the use of this soil for sani- 
tary facilities are the rapid permeability of the subsoil and 
slope. Slope restricts use for dwellings, roads, and 
streets. Excavation banks should be sloped or shored to 
prevent caving. 

Slope restricts use for most kinds of recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vis. 


26—Chicane silt loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes. This 
gently sloping soil is in north-facing areas. It is very deep 
and moderately well drained. Elevation is 3,000 to 4,200 
feet. This soil formed in loess. The average annual pre- 
cipitation is about 23 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is about 44 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 110 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is very 
dark grayish brown silt loam about 5 inches thick, and 
the lower part is very dark grayish brown silty clay loam 
about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is dark grayish brown 
silty clay loam about 7 inches thick. The buried subsur- 
face layer is pale brown silt loam about 7 inches thick. 
The buried subsoil is yellowish brown and dark yellowish 
brown clay to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Nez Perce and Uhlorn silt loams. 

In this Chicane soil, permeability is slow. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available water ca- 
pacity is high. Reaction is neutral or moderately alkaline. 
Runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion is moder- 
ate. 

This soil is used for winter wheat, barley, peas, clover 
seed, and some hay and pasture. No significant areas 
remain in native vegetation. 

If this soil is properly managed, production of all locally 
grown crops is good. A restrictive layer in the subsoil 
retards the movement of water and the growth of roots. 
Soil can be conserved by growing annual crops of small 
grains and peas, keeping tillage to a minimum, and re- 
turning crop residue to the soil. Grassed waterways pre- 
vent formation of gullies in the natural drainageways. 
Crops of legumes and grasses are also suited to this soil 
and help control erosion. Nitrogen, sulfur, and some- 
times phosphorus are necessary. Weed control is impor- 
tant. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high tevel of management, including a well balanced 
fertilization program, production is good. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season, and a minimum 
height of stubble should be maintained. Latar orchard- 
grass, smooth brome, Regar brome, intermediate wheat- 
grass, and alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

The use of this soil for septic tank absorption fields is 
restricted by the slow permeability of the subsoil and the 
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seasonal perched water table. Sewage lagoon construc- 
tion is restricted by slope. Sanitary landfill construction is 
restricted by the seasonal perched water table and the 
tendency of the soil to be sticky when wet. The design 
of roads and dwellings should compensate for the 
shrink-swell potential of the soil and its inherently low 
load-supporting capacity. Excavation can be hindered by 
the high clay content of the subsoil. This soil is suitable 
as a source of topsoil. Embankment construction is re- 
stricted by the perched water table and the difficulty of 
compacting this soil. Slope and the slow permeability of 
the soil should be considered in designing drainage sys- 
tems. 

This soil is suited to most kinds of recreation but the 
surface tends to be dusty when dry and the perched 
water table may limit some uses. Slope restricts use for 
playgrounds. 

This soil is in capability subclass Sle. 


27—Chicane silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes. This 
sloping soil is in north-facing areas. It is very deep and 
moderately well drained. Elevation is 3,000 to 4,200 feet. 
This soil formed in loess. The average annual precipita- 
tion is about 23 inches, the average annual air tempera- 
ture is about 44 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 110 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is very 
dark grayish brown silt loam about 5 inches thick, and 
the lower part is very dark grayish brown silty clay loam 
about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is dark grayish brown 
silty clay loam about 7 inches thick. The buried subsur- 
face layer is pale brown silt loam about 7 inches thick. 
The buried subsoil is dark yellowish brown and yellowish 
brown clay to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
where slopes are less than 7 percent and small areas of 
Nez Perce and Uhlorn silt loams. 

In this Chicane soil, permeability is slow. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available water ca- 
pacity is high. Reaction is neutral or moderately alkaline 
throughout. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
severe. A seasonal perched water table is at a depth of 
2 to 3 feet. 

This soil is used for winter wheat, barley, peas, clover 
seed, and some hay and pasture. No significant areas 
remain in native vegetation. 

If this soil is properly managed, production of all locally 
grown crops is good. The hazard of erosion is severe if 
the soil is tilled intensively, as in summer-fallow practice. 
A restrictive layer in the subsoil retards the movement of 
water and growth of roots. Soil can be conserved by 
growing annual crops of small grains and peas, tilling 
across the slope, keeping tillage to a minimum, and 
returning crop residue to the soil. Grassed waterways 
prevent formation of gullies in the natural drainageways. 
Crops of legume and grasses are suited to this soil and 
help control erosion. Nitrogen, sulfur, and sometimes 
phosphorus are necessary. Weed control is important. 
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This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, including a well balanced 
fertilization program, production is good. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season, and a minimum 
height of stubble should be maintained. Latar orchard- 
grass, smooth brome, Regar brome, intermediate wheat- 
grass, and alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

The use of this soil for septic tank absorption fields is 
restricted by the slow permeability of the subsoil, a sea- 
sonal perched water table, and slope. Sewage lagoon 
construction is restricted by slope. Sanitary landfill con- 
struction is restricted by the seasonal perched water 
table, slope, and the tendency of this soil to be sticky 
when wet. The design of roads and dwellings should 
compensate for the shrink-swell potential of the soil, its 
inherent low strength, and slope. Excavation can be hin- 
dered by the high clay content of the subsoil. This soil is 
suitable as a source of topsoil. Embankment construc- 
tion is restricted by the perched water table and the 
difficulty of compacting this soil. 

This soil is suited to most kinds of recreation but the 
surface tends to be dusty when dry. Slope is also a 
restriction. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ille. 


28—Chicane silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes. 
This moderately steep soil is in north-facing areas. It is 
very deep and moderately drained. Elevation is 3,000 to 
4,200 feet. This soil formed in loess. The average annual 
precipitation is about 23 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is about 44 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 110 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is very 
dark grayish brown silt loam about 5 inches thick, and 
the lower part is very dark grayish brown silty clay loam 
about 14 inches thick. The subsoil is dark grayish brown 
silty clay loam about 7 inches thick. The buried subsur- 
face layer is pale brown silt loam about 7 inches thick. 
The buried subsoil is dark yellowish brown and yellowish 
brown clay to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
where slopes are less than 12 percent and small areas 
of Nez Perce and Uhlorn silt loam. 

In this Chicane soil, permeability is slow. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available water ca- 
pacity is high. Reaction is neutral or moderately alkaline 
thorughout. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
severe. A seasonal perched water table is at a depth of 
2 to 3 feet. 

This soil is used for winter wheat, barley, peas, clover 
seed, and some hay and pasture. No significant areas 
remain in native vegetation. 

If this soil is properly managed, production of all locally 
grown crops is good. The hazard of erosion is severe if 
the soil is tilled intensively, as in the summer-fallow prac- 
tice. A restrictive layer in the subsoil retards the move- 
ment of water and growth of roots. Soil can be con- 
served by growing annual crops of small grains and 
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peas, keeping tillage to a minimum, and returning crop 
residue to the soil. Grassed waterways prevent formation 
of gullies in the natural drainageways. Contour farming, 
divided-slope farming, using gradient terraces, and field 
stripcropping also reduce erosion. Crops of legumes and 
grasses are also suited to this soil and help control 
erosion. Nitrogen, sulfur, and sometimes phosphorus are 
necessary. Weed control is important. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, including a well balanced 
fertilization program, production is good. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season, and a minimum 
height of stubble should be maintained. Latar orchard- 
grass, smooth brome, Regar brome, intermediate wheat- 
grass, and alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

The use of this soil for septic tank absorption fields is 
restricted by slope, the slow permeability of the subsoil, 
and the seasonal perched water table. Sewage lagoon 
construction is restricted by slope. Sanitary landfill con- 
struction is restricted by the seasonal perched water 
table, slope, and the tendency of the soil to be sticky 
when wet. The design of roads and dwellings should 
compensate for slope, the shrink-swell potential of the 
soil, and its inherent low strength. Excavation can be 
hindered by the high clay content of the subsoil and by 
slopes. Slope restricts use of this soil as a source of 
topsoil. 

Slope and the tendency of the surface to be dusty 
when dry restrict use for recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ile. 


29—Chicane silt loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes. 
This steep soil is in north-facing areas. It is very deep 
and moderately well drained. Elevation is 3,000 to 4,200 
feet. This soil formed in loess. The average annual pre- 
cipitation is about 23 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is about 44 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 110 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is very 
dark grayish brown silt loam about 5 inches thick, and 
the lower part is very dark grayish brown silty clay loam 
about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is dark grayish brown 
silty clay loam about 7 inches thick. The buried subsur- 
face layer is pale brown silt loam about 7 inches thick. 
The buried subsoil is dark yellowish brown and yellowish 
brown clay to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
where slopes are less than 25 percent, small areas of 
Nez Perce and Uhlorn silt loams, and areas that have a 
few cobbles. 

In this Chicane soil, permeability is slow. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available water ca- 
pacity is high. Reaction is neutral or moderately alkaline 
throughout. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of ero- 
sion is very severe. A seasonal perched water table is at 
a depth of 2 to 3 feet. 

This soil is used for winter wheat, barley, hay, and 
pasture. No significant areas remain in native vegetation. 


SOIL SURVEY 


If this soil is properly managed, production of all locally 
grown crops is good. The hazard of erosion is very 
severe if the soil is tilled intensively, as in summer-fallow 
practice. A restrictive layer in the subsoil retards the 
movement of water and the growth of roots. Soil can be 
conserved by keeping a permanent cover crop on the 
soil at least half of the time, annual cropping, tilling 
across the slope, keeping tillage to a minimum, and 
returning crop residue to the soil. Grassed waterways 
prevent formation of gullies in the natural drainageways. 
Contour farming, divided-slope farming, field stripcrop- 
ping, and building structures for water and sediment con- 
trol also reduce erosion. Chiseling in the stubble in fall 
helps to slow runoff and reduces soil loss in years when 
the snow melts rapidly while the surface is frozen. Crops 
of legumes and grasses can be grown and help control 
erosion. Nitrogen, sulfur, and sometimes phosphorus are 
necessary. Weed control is important. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, including a well balanced 
fertilization program, production is good. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season, and a minimum 
height of stubble should be maintained. Latar orchard- 
grass, smooth brome, Regar brome, intermediate wheat- 
grass, and alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

Slope is the main restriction on use of this soil for all 
construction and recreation. Construction of sanitary 
facilities is also restricted by the seasonal perched water 
table, the slow permeability of the subsoil, and the ten- 
dency of the soil to be sticky when wet. The design of 
roads and dwellings should compensate for the shrink- 
swell potential of the soil and its low load-supporting 
capacity. Excavation can be hindered by the high clay 
content of the subsoil and by slope. 

This soil is in capability subclass !Ve. 


30—De Masters silt loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes. 
This sloping and moderately steep, north-facing soil is on 
timbered side slopes and plateaus. It is deep and well 
drained. Elevation is 3,500 to 5,000 feet. This soil formed 
in loess and material weathered from Columbia River 
Basalt or Seven Devils Volcanics. The average annual 
precipitation is about 24 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is about 43 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 100 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is dark 
grayish brown silt loam about 15 inches thick, and the 
lower part is dark brown silt loam about 18 inches thick. 
The upper part of the subsoil is yellowish brown silt loam 
and cobbly silty clay loam about 14 inches thick, and the 
lower part is yellowish brown very cobbly clay loam 
about 8 inches thick. Slightly weathered basalt bedrock 
is at a depth of 55 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Boles silt loam, Meland silt loam, and Suloaft silt loam. 
Also included are small areas of a soil that is similar to 
De Masters soils but that is more than 60 inches deep to 
bedrock. 
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Figure 5.—Area of De Masters soils cleared of ponderosa pine and seeded to hay. 


In this De Masters soil, permeability is moderate. Ef- 
fective rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches or more. Availa- 
ble water capacity is high. Reaction is slightly acid in the 
upper part of the surface layer and medium acid in the 
lower part of the surface layer and in the subsoil. Runoff 
is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe. 

This soil is used mainly for woodland. It is also used 
for hay (fig. 5), pasture, and woodland grazing. 


This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, including a well balanced 
fertilization program, production is good. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season, and a minimum 
height of stubble should be maintained. Latar orchard- 
grass, smooth brome, Regar brome, and aifalfa are suit- 
able for planting. 


This soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It can produce 
about 2,750 cubic feet of wood per acre from trees 0.6 
inch or more in diameter in 40 years, or it can produce 
31,500 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 


11.6 inches or more in diameter in 140 years in an 
unmanaged stand based on the culmination of the mean 
annual increment. Conventional methods can be used 
for tree harvest, but roads, skid trails, and landings 
should be carefully planned to minimize soil loss. 

This soil has excellent potential for producing forage. 
The overstory is normally quite open, allowing ample 
light to reach the understory. The potential native under- 
story is mainly bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, 
lupine, and other forbs. If grazing is excessive, the pro- 
portion of Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass de- 
creases and the proportion of less palatable forbs and 
shrubs increases. Weeds and annual plants become 
more abundant if grazing condition declines further. The 
vegetation should be managed to permit timber regen- 
eration and maintain enough litter for soil protection. A 
planned grazing system is essential for maintaining or 
improving forage value. This soil will produce forage for 
livestock almost continually if managed as woodland. 
Depending on the kind of management, annual produc- 
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tion varies from 1,500 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre to less than 400 pounds. 

The use of this soil for homesites and sanitary facilities 
is moderately restricted by the depth to rock, the moder- 
ate permeability of the soil, and slope. The design of 
roads and dwellings should compensate for the depth to 
rock and slope. Slope and rooting depth should be con- 
sidered in designing grassed waterways and diversions. 

This soil is suited to most kinds of recreation, but the 
surface tends to be dusty when dry. Slope is a restriction 
in the steeper areas. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ille. 


31—De Masters silt loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes. 
This steep, north-facing soil is on timbered side slopes 
and plateaus. It is deep and well drained. Elevation is 
3,500 to 5,000 feet. This soil formed in loess and materi- 
al weathered from Columbia River Basalt or Seven 
Devils Volcanics. The average annual precipitation is 
about 24 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
about 43 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
100 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is dark 
grayish brown silt loam about 15 inches thick, and the 
lower part is dark brown silt loam about 18 inches thick. 
The upper part of the subsoil is yellowish brown silt loam 
and cobbly silty clay loam about 14 inches thick, and the 
lower part is yellowish brown very cobbly clay loam 
about 8 inches thick. Slightly weathered basalt bedrock 
is at a depth of 55 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Meland silt loam, Suloaf silt loam, and Keuterville gravel- 
ly loam and areas that have a few cobbles. 

In this De Masters soil, permeability is moderate. Ef- 
fective rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches or more. Availa- 
ble water capacity is high. Reaction is slightly acid in the 
upper part of the surface layer and medium acid in the 
lower part of the surface layer and in the subsoil. Runoff 
is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

This soil is used mainly for woodland. It is also used 
for hay, pasture, and woodland grazing. 

This soil is moderately well suited to pasture and hay. 
Under a high level of management, including a well bal- 
anced fertilization program, production is good. Grazing 
should be rotated during the growing season, and a 
minimum height of stubble should be maintained. Latar 
orchardgrass, smooth brome, Regar brome, and alfalfa 
are suitable for planting. 

This soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It can produce 
about 2,750 cubic feet of wood per acre from trees 0.6 
inch or more in diameter in 40 years, or it can produce 
31,500 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 
11.6 inches or more in diameter in 140 years in an 
unmanaged stand based on the culmination of the mean 
annual increment. The main problem in managing timber 
is the erosion hazard. Conventional methods can be 
used for tree harvest, but roads, skid trails, and landings 
should be carefully planned to minimize soil loss. 


SOIL SURVEY 


This soil has excellent potential for producing forage. 
The overstory is normally quite open, allowing ample 
light to reach the understory. The potential native under- 
story is mainly bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, 
lupine, and other forbs. If grazing is excessive, the pro- 
portion of Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass de- 
creases and the proportion of less palatable forbs and 
shrubs increases. Weeds and annual plants become 
more abundant if grazing condition declines further. The 
vegetation should be managed to permit timber regen- 
eration and maintain enough litter for soil protection. A 
planned grazing system is essential for maintaining or 
improving forage value. This soil will produce forage for 
livestock almost continually if managed as woodland. 
Depending on the level of management, annual produc- 
tion varies from 1,500 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre to less than 400 pounds. 

Slope is the main restriction on use of this soil for all 
construction and recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass IVe. 


32—De Masters-Riggins complex. This complex con- 
sists of moderately sloping soils on plateaus. Slopes are 
7 to 40 percent. Elevation is 3,500 to 4,500 feet. This 
complex is about 50 percent De Masters silt loam and 
25 percent Riggins very gravelly silt loam. Riggins soils 
are south-facing. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
De Masters soils having slopes of less than 7 percent on 
more than 40 percent, small areas of Keuterville gravelly 
loam and Meland silt loam, and cobbly and very cobbly 
areas. 

The De Masters soil is deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess and material weathered from Columbia 
River Basalt or Seven Devils Volcanics. The average 
annual precipitation is about 24 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 43 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 100 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is dark 
grayish brown silt loam about 15 inches thick, and the 
lower part is dark brown silt loam about 18 inches thick. 
The upper part of the subsoil is yellowish brown silt loam 
and cobbly silty clay loam about 14 inches thick, and the 
lower part is yellowish brown very cobbly clay loam 
about 8 inches thick. Slightly weathered basalt bedrock 
is at a depth of 55 inches. 

Permeability is moderate. The effective rooting depth 
is 40 to 60 inches or more. Available water capacity is 
high. Reaction is slightly acid and medium acid through- 
out. Runoff is rapid and very rapid, and the hazard of 
erosion is severe and very severe. 

The Riggins soil is shallow and well drained. It formed 
in loess and colluvium and residuum from Columbia 
River Basalt or Seven Devils Volcanics. The average 
annual precipitation is about 18 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 48 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 140 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown very 
gravelly silt loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is 
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brown very gravelly clay loam about 5 inches thick. 
Basalt bedrock is at a depth of 13 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The effective rooting 
depth is 10 to 20 inches. Available water capacity is very 
low. Reaction is neutral. Runoff is rapid and very rapid, 
and the hazard of erosion is severe and very severe. 

This complex is used for woodland, woodland grazing, 
and range. It is also used for hay and pasture. 

The De Masters soil is moderately well suited to pas- 
ture and hay. Under a high level of management, includ- 
ing a well balanced fertilization program, production is 
good. Grazing should be rotated during the growing 
season to maintain a minimum height of stubble. Latar 
orchardgrass, smooth brome, Regar brome, and alfalfa 
are suitable for planting. The Riggins soil is normally not 
suitable for seeding to pasture and hay. The steeper 
areas of the De Masters soil are not very well suited to 
seeding. 

The De Masters soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It can 
produce about 2,750 cubic feet of wood per acre from 
trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 40 years, or it can 
produce 31,500 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchanta- 
ble timber 11.6 inches or more in diameter in 140 years 
in an unmanaged stand based on the culmination of the 
mean annual increment. The main problem in managing 
timber is the erosion hazard. Conventional methods can 
be used for harvest, but roads, skid trails, and landings 
should be carefully planned to minimize soil loss. 

The De Masters soil has excellent potential for produc- 
ing forage. The overstory is normally quite open, allowing 
ample light to reach the understory. The potential native 
understory is mainly bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho 
fescue, lupine, and other forbs. If grazing is excessive, 
the proportion of Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheat- 
grass decreases and the proportion of forbs and shrubs 
increases. Weeds and annual plants become more abun- 
dant if grazing condition declines further. The vegetation 
should be managed to permit timber regeneration and 
maintain enough litter for soil protection. A planned graz- 
ing system is essential for maintaining or improving 
forage value. This soil will produce forage for livestock 
almost continually if managed as a woodlot. Depending 
on the level of management, annual production varies 
from 1,500 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre to less 
than 400 pounds. 

The potential native vegetation on the Riggins soil is 
mainly bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and Sand- 
berg bluegrass. If range condition declines, the propor- 
tion of Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass de- 
creases and the proportion of forbs and shrubs _in- 
creases. Weeds and annual grasses become more abun- 
dant if range condition declines further. 

Slope is the main restriction on use of the De Masters 
soil for homesites and sanitary facilities. The depth to 
rock and slope are the main restrictions on use of the 
Riggins soil for construction. The design of roads should 
compensate for slope. Slope and the rooting depth of 
the Riggins soil should be considered in designing 
grassed waterways and diversions. 
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Use of these soils for recreation is restricted by slope 
and the tendency of the surface to be dusty when dry. 
This complex is in capability subclass Vie. 


33—De Masters-Suloaf silt loams. This complex con- 
sists of moderately sloping to steep soils on sloping 
plateaus. Slopes are 7 to 40 percent. Elevation is 3,500 
to 4,500 feet. This complex is about 40 percent De 
Masters silt loam and 35 percent Suloaf silt loam. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Boles silt loam, Keuterville gravelly loam and very cobbly 
loam, Riggins very gravelly silt loam, and Uptmor silt 
loam. 

The De Masters soil is deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess and material weathered from Columbia 
River Basalt or Seven Devils Volcanics. The average 
annual precipitation is about 24 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 43 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 100 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is dark 
grayish brown silt loam about 15 inches thick, and the 
lower part is dark brown silt loam about 18 inches thick. 
The upper part of the subsoil is yellowish brown silt loam 
and cobbly silty clay loam about 14 inches thick, and the 
lower part is yellowish brown very cobbly clay foam 
about 8 inches thick. Slightly weathered basalt bedrock 
is at a depth of 55 inches. 

Permeability is moderate. The effective rooting depth 
is 40 to 60 inches or more. Available water capacity is 
high. Reaction is slightly acid and medium acid through- 
out. Runoff is rapid and very rapid, and the hazard of 
erosion is severe and very severe. 

The Suloaf soil is deep and well drained. It formed in 
loess and residuum from Columbia River Basalt, Ande- 
site, or Seven Devils Volcanics. The average annual pre- 
cipitation is about 26 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is about 42 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 90 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 17 
inches thick. The subsoil is light yellowish brown and 
light brown gravelly silt loam about 24 inches thick. The 
substratum is reddish yellow gravelly sandy loam about 
13 inches thick. Basalt bedrock is at a depth of 54 
inches. 

Permeability is moderate. The effective rooting depth 
is 40 to 60 inches. Available water capacity is moderate. 
Reaction is neutral above a depth of 17 inches and 
slightly acid below that depth. Runoff is rapid and very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe and very 
severe. 

This complex is used mainly for woodland and wood- 
land grazing. It is also used for hay and pasture. 

Where slopes are less than 20 percent, these soils are 
well suited to pasture and hay. Under a high level of 
management, including a well balanced fertilization pro- 
gram, production is good. Grazing should be rotated 
during the growing season to maintain a minimum height 
of stubble. Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, Regar 
brome, and alfalfa are suitable for planting. 
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The De Masters soil is suited to the production of 
ponderosa pine. It can produce about 2,750 cubic feet of 
wood per acre from trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 
40 years, or it can produce 31,500 board feet (Scribner 
rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches or more in 
diameter in 140 years in an unmanaged stand based on 
the culmination of the mean annual increment. 

The Suloaf soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponderosa 
pine. It can produce about 3,400 cubic feet of wood per 
acre from trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 40 years, 
or it can produce 38,000 board feet (Scribner rule) of 
merchantable timber 11.6 inches or more in diameter in 
130 years in an unmanaged stand based on the culmina- 
tion of the mean annual increment. 

The main problem in managing these soils for timber 
is the erosion hazard. Conventional methods can be 
used for tree harvest, but roads, skid trails, and landings 
must be carefully planned to minimize soil loss. Refores- 
tation after harvest must be carefully managed to reduce 
competition from undesirable understory plants. 

The De Masters soil has excellent potential for produc- 
ing forage. The overstory is normally quite open, allowing 
ample light to reach the understory. The potential native 
understory is mainly bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho 
fescue, lupine, and other forbs. If grazing is excessive, 
the proportion of Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheat- 
grass decreases and the proportion of less palatable 
forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds and annual plants 
become more abundant if grazing condition further de- 
clines. The vegetation should be managed to permit 
timber regeneration and maintain enough litter for soil 
protection. A planned grazing system is essential for 
maintaining or improving forage value. This soil will pro- 
duce forage almost continually if managed as woodland. 
Depending on the level of management, annual produc- 
tion varies from 1,500 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre to less than 400 pounds. 

The Suloaf soil has potential for producing forage if 
the canopy is opened by logging, fire, or other disturb- 
ance. The main native forage plants on this soil include 
creambush oceanspray, elk sedge, and pine reedgrass. 
Forage production can be increased and soil protected 
by seeding disturbed areas to suitable plants such as 
timothy, orchardgrass, tall fescue, and White Dutch 
clover. The vegetation should be managed to permit 
timber regeneration and to maintain enough litter for soil 
protection. This soil will produce forage for 15 to 20 
years following opening of the canopy. During this period 
annual production will vary from about 1,500 pounds of 
air-dry herbage per acre to less than 400 pounds. 

The main restriction on the use of these soils for 
homesites and sanitary facilities is slope. The design of 
roads should compensate for slope. 

Use of these soils for recreation is restricted by slope. 
The surface tends to be dusty when dry. Paths and trails 
can be developed in the flatter areas. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vle. 


SOIL SURVEY 


34—Ericson loam, 4 to 25 percent slopes. This 
gently sloping to moderately steep soil is in south-facing 
areas. It is very deep and well drained. Elevation is 3,800 
to 4,800 feet. This soil formed in granitic residuum and 
colluvium. The average annual precipitation is about 30 
inches, the average annual air temperature is about 40 
degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 60 days. 

Typically the surface layer is brown loam about 2 
inches thick. The subsurface layer is pale brown loam 
about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown 
loam and light yellowish brown fine gravelly loam to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Jughandle loam and areas where slopes are more than 
25 percent. 

In this Ericson soil, permeability is moderately slow. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available 
water capacity is high. Reaction is strongly acid through- 
out. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe. 

This soil is used for hay, pasture, woodland, and 
woodland grazing. 

After timber is harvested from this soil, the area can 
be converted to pasture or hay. Under a high level of 
management, production is good. A well balanced fertil- 
ization program is needed. Nitrogen and sulfur are es- 
sential. If legumes are included in the stand, phosphorus 
is also needed. Grazing should be rotated during the 
growing season to maintain a minimum height of stubble. 
Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, tall fescue, clover, 
and alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

This soil is suited to subalpine fir, grand fir, Douglas-fir, 
lodgepole pine, western larch, and spruce. It can pro- 
duce about 10,100 cubic feet of wood per acre from 
trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 100 years, or it can 
produce 41,000 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchanta- 
ble timber 12.6 inches or more in diameter in 140 years 
in an unmanaged, mixed conifer stand based on the 
culmination of the mean annual increment. Conventional 
methods can be used for tree harvest, but logging roads, 
skid trails, and landings should be carefully planned to 
minimize soil loss. 

This soil has potential for producing forage if the 
canopy is opened by fire or logging. When the canopy is 
sparse or open, the native forage plants include pine 
reedgrass, elk sedge, and snowberry. Forage production 
can be increased by seeding disturbed areas to suitable 
grasses such as timothy, tall fescue, and orchardgrass. 
The vegetation should be managed to permit timber re- 
generation and to maintain enough litter for soil protec- 
tion. Once the canopy is opened this soil will produce 
forage for 10 to 15 years. During this period, annual 
production varies from about 1,500 pounds of air-dry 
herbage per acre under an open canopy to less than 
100 pounds as the canopy closes. 

The use of this soil for septic tank absorption fields is 
restricted by the moderately slow permeability of the 
subsoil and by the slope in the steeper areas. This soil is 
suited to sewage lagoons and sanitary landfills in the 
flatter areas. This soil is a potential source of topsoil. 
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This soil is suited to most kinds of recreation, but 
slope is a restriction in the steeper areas. 
This soil is in capability subclass |Ve. 


35—Ericson loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes. This 
steep soil is in south facing areas. It is very deep and 
well drained. Elevation is 3,800 to 4,800 feet. This soil 
formed in granitic residuum and colluvium. The average 
annual precipitation is about 30 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 40 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 60 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown loam about 2 
inches thick. The subsurface layer is pale brown loam 
about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown 
loam and light yellowish brown fine gravelly loam to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Jughandle loam and areas where slopes are less than 
25 percent. 

In this Ericson soil, permeability is moderately slow. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available 
water capacity is high. Reaction is strongly acid through- 
out. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
very severe. 

This soil is used for hay, pasture, woodland, and 
woodland grazing. 

After timber is harvested from this soil, the area can 
be converted to pasture or hay. Under a high level of 
management, production is good. A well balanced fertil- 
ization program is needed. Nitrogen and sulfur are es- 
sential. If legumes are included in the stand, phosphorus 
is also needed. Grazing should be rotated during the 
growing season to maintain a minimum height of stubble. 
Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, tall fescue, clover, 
and alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

This soil is suited to subalpine fir, grand fir, Douglas-fir, 
lodgepole pine, western larch, and spruce. It can pro- 
duce about 10,100 cubic feet of wood per acre from 
trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 100 years, or it can 
produce 41,000 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchanta- 
ble timber 12.6 inches or more in diameter in 140 years 
in an unmanaged mixed conifer stand based on the 
culmination of the mean annual increment. The main 
problem in managing timber is the erosion hazard. Con- 
ventional methods can be used for tree harvest, but 
logging roads, skid trails, and landings should be careful- 
ly planned to minimize soil toss. 

This soil has potential for producing forage if the tree 
canopy is opened by logging, fire, or other disturbance. 
When the canopy is open or sparse, the main native 
forage plants include pine reedgrass, sedges, snowberry, 
and willow. Forage production can be increased and soil 
protected by seeding disturbed areas to suitable plants 
such as timothy, tall fescue, and orchardgrass. The 
vegetation should be managed to permit timber regen- 
eration and to maintain enough litter for soil protection. 
This soil will produce forage for 10 to 15 years following 
opening of the canopy. During this period annual produc- 
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tion will vary from about 1,500 pounds of air-dry herbage 
per acre under an open canopy to less than 100 pounds 
per acre as the canopy closes. 

Slope is the main restriction on the use of this soil for 
all construction and recreation. Use for septic tank ab- 
sorption fields is also restricted by the moderately slow 
permeability of the subsoil. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vle. 


36—Ericson-Rock outcrop complex. This complex 
consists of very steep, south-facing soils and Rock out- 
crop on side slopes. Slopes are 40 to 65 percent. Eleva- 
tion is 3,800 to 4,800 feet. This complex is about 45 
percent Ericson loam, and 30 percent Rock outcrop. 

Included in mapping are small areas where slopes are 
less than 45 percent and small areas of Jughandle loam. 

The Ericson soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in granitic residuum and alluvium. The average 
annual precipitation is about 30 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 40 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 60 days. 

Typically the surface layer is brown loam about 2 
inches thick. The subsurface layer is pale brown loam 
about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown 
loam and light yellowish brown fine gravelly loam to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability is moderately siow. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity is 
high. Reaction is strongly acid throughout. Runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

Rock outcrop consists of exposed schist, gneiss, 
quartz diorite, or similar granitic rock. 

This complex is used for woodland and woodland 
grazing. 

The Ericson soil is suited to subalpine fir, grand fir, 
Douglas-fir, lodgepole pine, western larch, and spruce. it 
can produce about 10,100 cubic feet of wood per acre 
from trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 100 years, or 
it can produce 41,000 board feet (Scribner rule) of mer- 
chantable timber 12.6 inches or more in diameter in 140 
years in an unmanaged mixed conifer stand based on 
the culmination of the mean annual increment. The main 
problems in managing timber are the very steep slopes, 
Rock outcrop, and very severe erosion hazard. Slopes 
are too steep for conventional methods of tree harvest. 
Specialized logging methods that cause the least soil 
disturbance should be used to prevent excessive soil 
loss. Road construction is also restricted by the very 
steep slopes. The Rock outcrop limits tree felling. 

The Ericson soil has potential for producing forage if 
the canopy is opened by fire, logging, or other disturb- 
ance. When the canopy is open or sparse, the main 
native forage plants include pine reedgrass, sedges, 
snowberry, and willow. Forage production can be in- 
creased and soil protected by seeding disturbed areas to 
suitable plants such as timothy, tall fescue, and orchard- 
grass. The vegetation should be managed to permit 
timber regeneration and to maintain enough litter for soil 
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protection. The very steep slopes and Rock outcrop limit 
movement of livestock and accessibility of forage. This 
soil will produce forage for 10 to 15 years following 
opening of the canopy. During this period, annual pro- 
duction will vary from about 1,500 pounds of air-dry herb- 
age per acre under an open canopy to less than 100 
pounds as the canopy closes. 

The very steep slopes and the Rock outcrop restrict 
the use of this complex for all construction and recrea- 
tion. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vlle. 


37—Fenn silty clay, 2 to 7 percent slopes. This 
gently sloping soil is on a prairie. It is very deep and well 
drained. Elevation is 3,000 to 3,600 feet. This soil formed 
in alluvium from loess and possibly residuum from basalt. 
The average annual precipitation is about 22 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 46 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 120 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is very 
dark gray silty clay 6 inches thick, and the lower part is 
very dark gray clay about 11 inches thick. The underlying 
material is dark grayish brown, brown, and dark brown 
clay to a depth of 63 inches. Segregated secondary lime 
occurs at 27 to 36 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Shebang and Nez Perce silt loams and Fenn Variant silty 
clay. 

In this Fenn soil, permeability is slow. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity is 
high. Reaction is slightly acid and neutral in the surface 
layer and neutral and moderately alkaline in the underly- 
ing material. Runoff is medium, and the hazard of ero- 
sion is moderate. 

This soil is used for winter wheat, barley, peas, clover 
seed, and some hay and pasture. No significant areas 
remain in native vegetation. 

If this soil is properly managed, production of all locally 
grown crops is good. The high clay content of the sur- 
face layer limits the period during which tillage is easy. A 
restrictive layer in the subsoil retards the movement of 
water and the growth of roots. Soil can be conserved by 
growing annual crops, keeping tillage to a minimum, and 
returning crop residue to the soil. Crops of legume and 
grasses are suited to this soi! and help control erosion. 
Nitrogen, sulfur, and sometimes phosphorus are neces- 
sary. Weed control is important. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, including a well balanced 
fertilization program, production is good. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season and a minimum 
height of stubble should be maintained. Timothy, 
meadow and creeping foxtail, tall fescue, and clover are 
suitable for planting. 

The use of this soil for septic tank absorption fields is 
restricted by the slow permeability of the subsoil. Use for 
trench-type sanitary landfills and for daily cover for land- 
fills are restricted by the high clay content. The design of 
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roads and dwellings should compensate for the shrink- 
swell potential of the soil and its inherent low strength. 
Excavation can be hindered by the high clay content. 
Embankment construction is restricted by the difficulty of 
compacting this soil. 

The high clay content of this soil restricts the use of 
this soil for recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass lle. 


38—Fenn silty clay, 7 to 25 percent slopes. This 
sloping and moderately steep soil is on a prairie. It is 
very deep and well drained. Elevation is 3,000 to 3,600 
feet. This soil formed in alluvium from loess and possibly 
residuum from basalt. The average annual precipitation 
is about 22 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
about 46 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
120 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is very 
dark gray silty clay about 6 inches thick, and the lower 
part is very dark gray clay about 8 inches thick. The 
underlying material is dark grayish brown, brown, and 
dark brown clay to a depth of 63 inches. Segregated 
secondary lime is between depths of 27 and 63 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Shebang silt loams, areas where slopes are less than 7 
percent, and a few small cobbly areas. 

In this Fenn soil, permeability is slow. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity is 
high. Reaction is slightly acid and neutral in the surface 
layer and neutral and moderately alkaline in the subsoil. 
Runoff is rapid and the hazard of erosion is severe. 

This soil is used for winter wheat, barley, peas, clover 
seed, and some hay and pasture. No significant areas 
remain in native vegetation. 

If this soil is properly managed, production of all locally 
grown crops is good. Intensive tillage, as in summer- 
fallow practice, causes a severe erosion hazard. The 
high clay content in the surface layer limits the period 
during which tillage is easy. A restrictive layer in the 
subsoil retards the movement of water and the growth of 
roots. Soil can be conserved by growing annual crops 
such as small grains and peas, keeping tillage to a 
minimum, and returning crop residue to the soil. Grassed 
waterways prevent formation of gullies in the natural 
drainageways. Crops of legumes and grasses are also 
suited to this soil and help control erosion. Nitrogen, 
sulfur, and sometimes phosphorus are necessary. Weed 
control is important. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, including a well balanced 
fertilization program, production is good. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season, and a minimum 
height of stubble should be maintained. Timothy, 
meadow and creeping foxtail, tall fescue, and clover are 
suitable for planting. 

The use of this soil for septic tank absorption fields is 
restricted by the slow permeability of the subsoil and by 
slope. Use for trench-type sanitary landfills and daily 
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cover is restricted by slope and the high clay content. 
The design of roads and dwellings should compensate 
for slope, the shrink-swell potential of the soil, and its 
inherent low strength. Excavation can be hindered by the 
high clay content. 

Slope and the high clay content restrict use of this soil 
for recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ille. 


39—Fenn very stony silty clay, 2 to 25 percent 
slopes. This gently sloping to moderately steep soil is on 
a prairie. It is very deep and well drained. Elevation is 
3,000 to 3,600 feet. This soil formed in alluvium from 
loess and possibly residuum from basalt. The average 
annual precipitation is about 22 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 46 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 120 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is very 
dark gray very stony silty clay about 6 inches thick, and 
the lower part is very dark gray cobbly clay about 11 
inches thick. The underlying material is dark grayish 
brown, brown, and dark brown cobbly clay to a depth of 
63 inches. Segregated lime is between depths of 27 and 
63 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Fenn silty clay, Shebang silt loam, Ferdinand very cobbly 
loam, and very stony soils. 

In this Fenn soil, permeability is slow. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity is 
moderate. Reaction is slightly acid and neutral in the 
surface layer and neutral and moderately alkaline in the 
underlying material. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of 
erosion is severe. 

This soil is used for range. 

The potential native vegetation is mainly California 
danthonia, ovalhead sedge, camas, and Idaho fescue. If 
range condition declines, the proportion of California 
danthonia and sedges decreases and the proportion of 
forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds and annual grasses 
become more abundant if range condition declines fur- 
ther. A planned grazing system is essential in maintain- 
ing or improving range condition. This soil is wet late into 
spring. Grazing must be delayed until the soil is dry 
enough to resist trampling damage. Surface stones se- 
verely restrict use of equipment to prepare a seedbed. 

In the steeper areas, slope restricts use of this soil for 
sanitary facilities. Use for septic tank absorption fields is 
restricted by the slow permeability of the subsoil. 
Sewage lagoon construction is restricted by slope. Sani- 
tary landfill construction is restricted by the high clay 
content. The design of roads and dwellings should com- 
pensate for the shrink-swell potential of the soil and its 
inherent low strength. Excavation can also be hindered 
by the high clay content. Embankment construction is 
restricted by the large stones, the difficulty in compacting 
this soil, and slope. 

The high clay content restricts use of this soil for 
recreation. Slope is a restriction in the steeper areas. 
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This soil is in capability subclass Vs. 


40—Fenn Variant silty clay, 0 to 7 percent slopes. 
This nearly level and gently sloping soil is on bottom 
lands. It is very deep and somewhat poorly drained. 
Elevation is 3,000 to 3,600 feet. This soil formed in 
alluvium from loess and residuum from basalt. The aver- 
age annual precipitation is about 23 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 46 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 120 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is very 
dark gray silty clay about 19 inches thick, and the lower 
part is dark grayish brown clay about 12 inches thick. 
The underlying material is gray silty clay to a depth of 65 
inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Fenn silty clay, Fenn stony silty clay, and Shebang silt 
loam. 

In this Fenn Variant soil, permeability is slow. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available water ca- 
pacity is high. Reaction is neutral and moderately alka- 
line in the surface layer and moderately alkaline and 
strongly alkaline in the underlying material. Runoff is 
slow, and the hazard of erosion is none to slight. A 
seasonal high water table is at a depth of 1.5 to 2.5 feet. 

This soil is used for hay and pasture. No significant 
areas remain in native vegetation. 

This soil is suited to long-term hay and pasture. Under 
a high level of management, including a balanced fertil- 
ization program, production is good. Nitrogen, sulfur, and 
possibly phosphorus are needed. Grazing should be ro- 
tated during the growing season, and a minimum height 
of stubble should be maintained. Meadow and creeping 
foxtail, timothy, and tall fescue are suitable for planting. 
This soil can be grazed only in summer because of 
wetness. 

The use of this soil for septic tank absorption fields is 
restricted by the slow permeability of the subsoil and by 
the high water table. Sanitary landfill construction is re- 
stricted by the high water table and the high clay con- 
tent. The design of roads and dwellings should compen- 
sate for the shrink-swell potential of the soil, its inherent 
low strength, and the high water table. Excavation and 
use of this soil as a source of topsoil can be hindered by 
the high clay content and the high water table. Embank- 
ment construction is restricted by the water table and the 
difficulty of compacting this soil. 

The high clay content restricts the use of this soil for 
recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ilw. 


41—Ferdinand silt loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes. This 
gently sloping soil is on a prairie or in south-facing areas. 
It is moderately deep and well drained. Elevation is 2,000 
to 4,300 feet. This soil formed in loess and residuum 
weathered from Columbia River Basalt or Seven Devils 
Volcanics. The average annual precipitation is about 22 
inches, the average annual air temperature is about 47 
degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 135 days. 
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Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 13 inches thick. The upper part of the sub- 
soil is grayish brown cobbly silty clay loam about 6 
inches thick, and the lower part is brown angular very 
cobbly silty clay about 13 inches thick. Basalt bedrock is 
at a depth of 32 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are smali areas of 
Nez Perce and Meland silt loams and a soil that is 
similar to Ferdinand soils but that has fewer cobbles in 
the subsoil. 

In this Ferdinand soil, permeability is slow. Effective 
rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Available water capacity 
is low. Reaction is slightly acid and neutral throughout. 
Runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion is moder- 
ate. 

This soil is used mainly for winter wheat, barley, peas, 
and some hay and pasture. It is also used for range. 

The moderate depth to bedrock and the cobbly subsoil 
somewhat restrict use of this soil for crops and influ- 
ences production and choice of crops. Soil can be con- 
served by growing annual crops of small grain and peas 
if minimum tillage is practiced and crop residue is re- 
turned to the soil. Crops of legumes and grasses are 
also suited to this soil and help control erosion. Nitrogen, 
sulfur, and sometimes phosphorus are necessary. Weed 
control is important. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, including a well balanced 
fertilization program, production is good. Nitrogen, sulfur, 
and possibly phosphorus are needed. Grazing should be 
rotated during the growing season, and a minimum 
height of stubble should be maintained. Smooth brome, 
Latar orchardgrass, intermediate wheatgrass, and alfalfa 
are suitable for planting. 

The potential native vegetation is mainly Idaho fescue, 
bluebunch wheatgrass, lupine, and balsamroot. If range 
condition declines, the proportion of Idaho fescue and 
bluebunch wheatgrass decreases and the proportion of 
forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds and shrubs become 
more abundant if range condition declines further. A 
planned grazing system is essential in maintaining or 
improving range condition. 

The main restrictions on the use of this soil for sani- 
tary facilities are the depth to rock and the slow perme- 
ability in the subsoil. The design of roads and dwellings 
should compensate for the depth to rock and the inher- 
ent low strength of the soil. The rooting depth and the 
slow permeability of the subsoil should be considered in 
designing grassed waterways and diversions. 

This soil is suited to recreation, but the surface tends 
to be dusty when dry. 

This soil is in capability subclass |Ve. 


42—Ferdinand silt loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes. 
This sloping and moderately steep soil is in south-facing 
areas on elevated plateaus and canyonsides. It is mod- 
erately deep and well drained. Elevation is 2,000 to 
4,300 feet. This soil formed in loess and residuum 
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weathered from Columbia River Basalt or Seven Devils 
Volcanics. The average annual precipitation is about 22 
inches, the average annual air temperature is about 47 
degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 135 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 13 inches thick. The upper part of the sub- 
soil is grayish brown cobbly silty clay loam about 6 
inches thick, and the lower part is brown angular very 
cobbly silty clay about 13 inches thick. Basalt bedrock is 
at a depth of 32 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Nez Perce and Meland silt loams and a soil that is 
similar to Ferdinand soils but that has fewer cobbles in 
the subsoil. 

In this Ferdinand soil, permeability is slow. Effective 
rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Available water capacity 
is low. Reaction is slightly acid and neutral throughout. 
Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe. 

This soil is used mainly for winter wheat, barley, peas, 
and some hay and pasture. It is also used for range. 

The cobbly subsoil and moderate depth to bedrock 
somewhat restrict the use of this soil for crops and 
influences production. The hazard of erosion is severe if 
the soil is tilled extensively, as in summer-fallow practice. 
Soil can be conserved by growing annual crops of small 
grains or forage crops if tillage is kept to a minimum and 
crop residue is returned to the soil. Grassed waterways 
prevent formation of gullies in the natural drainageways. 
Contour farming, divided-slope farming, using gradient 
terraces, and field stripcropping also reduce erosion. 
Crops of legumes and grasses are also suited to this soil 
and help contro! erosion. Nitrogen, sulfur, and some- 
times phosphorus are necessary. Weed control is impor- 
tant. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, including a well balanced 
fertilization program, production is good. Nitrogen, sulfur, 
and possibly phosphorus are needed. Grazing should be 
rotated during the growing season, and a minimum 
height of stubble should be maintained. Smooth brome, 
Latar orchardgrass, intermediate wheatgrass, and alfalfa 
are suitable for planting. 

The potential native vegetation is mainly Idaho fescue, 
bluebunch wheatgrass, lupine, and arrowleaf balsamroot. 
lf range condition declines, the proportion of Idaho 
fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass decreases and the 
proportion of forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds and 
shrubs become more abundant if range condition de- 
clines further. A planned grazing system is essential in 
maintaining or improving range condition. 

The main restrictions on the use of this soil for sani- 
tary facilities are the depth to rock, the slow permeability 
of the subsoil, and slope. The design of roads and dwell- 
ings should compensate for the depth to rock, slope, 
and the inherent low strength of the soil. Slope, rooting 
depth, and the slow permeability of the subsoil should be 
considered in designing grassed waterways and diver- 
sions. 
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Slope restricts use for most kinds of recreation. The 
surface tends to be dusty when dry. 
This soil is in capability subclass |Ve. 


43—Ferdinand silt loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes. 
This steep soil is on a prairie or in south-facing areas. It 
is moderately deep and well drained. Elevation is 2,000 
to 4,300 feet. This soil formed in loess and residuum 
weathered from Columbia River Basalt or Seven Devils 
Volcanics. The average annual precipitation is about 22 
inches, the average annual air temperature is about 47 
degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 135 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 13 inches thick. The upper part of the sub- 
soil is grayish brown cobbly silty clay loam about 6 
inches thick, and the lower part is brown angular very 
cobbly silty clay about 13 inches thick. Basalt bedrock is 
at a depth of 32 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
where slopes are less than 25 percent and small areas 
of Meland silt loam. 

In this Ferdinand soil, permeability is slow. Effective 
rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Available water capacity 
is low. Reaction is slightly acid and neutral throughout. 
Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very 
severe. 

This soil is used mainly for hay and pasture. It is also 
used for range. 

This soil is well suited to long-term pasture and hay. 
Under a high level of management, including a well bal- 
anced fertilization program, production is good. Nitrogen, 
sulfur, and possibly phosphorus are needed. Grazing 
should be rotated during the growing season, and a 
minimum height of stubble should be maintained. 
Smooth brome, Latar orchardgrass, intermediate wheat- 
grass, and alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

The potential native vegetation is mainly Idaho fescue, 
bluebunch wheatgrass, lupine, and arrowleaf balsamroot. 
If range condition declines, the proportion of Idaho 
fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass decreases and the 
proportion of forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds and 
shrubs become more abundant if range condition de- 
clines further. A planned grazing system is essential in 
maintaining or improving range condition. 

Slope is the main restriction on the use of this soil for 
all construction and recreation. Homesites and sanitary 
facilities are also limited by depth to rock and the slow 
permeability of the subsoil. The construction of roads 
and dwellings is also restricted by depth to rock and the 
inherent low strength of the soil. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vle. 


44—Ferdinand-Bluesprin very cobbly loams. This 
complex consists of very steep, south-facing soils on 
canyonsides. Slopes are 40 to 90 percent. Elevation is 
2,200 to 4,300 feet. This complex is about 45 percent 
Ferdinand very cobbly loam and 35 percent Bluesprin 
very cobbly loam. 
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Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Lawyer cobbly silt loam, Riggins very gravelly silt loam, 
and Rock outcrop. 

The Ferdinand soil is moderately deep and well 
drained. It formed in loess and residuum from Columbia 
River Basalt or Seven Devils Volcanics. The average 
annual precipitation is about 22 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 47 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 135 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown very 
cobbly loam 13 inches thick. The subsoil is grayish 
brown and brown angular very cobbly silty clay about 26 
inches thick. Basalt bedrock is at a depth of 39 inches. 

Permeability is slow. The effective rooting depth is 20 
to 40 inches. Available water capacity is very low. Reac- 
tion is slightly acid and neutral throughout. Runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

The Bluesprin soil is moderately deep and well 
drained. It formed in loess, colluvium, and residuum from 
basic igneous rock, mainiy basalt and andesite. The 
average annual precipitation is about 18 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 48 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 140 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown very 
cobbly loam about 12 inches thick. The subsoil is dark 
yellowish brown very cobbly clay loam about 19 inches 
thick. Bedrock is at a depth of 31 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. Effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Available water capacity is low. 
Reaction is slightly acid and neutral throughout. Runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

This complex is used for range. 

The potential native vegetation is mainly bluebunch 
wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, lupine, and arrowleaf balsam- 
root on the Ferdinand soil and bluebunch wheatgrass 
and Idaho fescue on the Bluesprin soil. If range condition 
declines, the proportion of bluebunch wheatgrass and 
Idaho fescue decreases and the proportion of forbs and 
shrubs increases. Weeds, shrubs, and annual plants 
become more abundant if range condition declines fur- 
ther. A planned grazing system is essential in maintain- 
ing or improving range condition. Potential forage pro- 
duction is good, but the very steep slopes limit accessi- 
bility of forage and movement of livestock. Providing 
adequate water for livestock is often a problem in areas 
of the Bluesprin soil, especially during the hot, dry 
summer. 

The very steep slopes restrict the use of these soils for 
all construction and recreation. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vlle. 


45—Ferdinand-Flybow-Riggins complex. This com- 
plex consists of moderately sloping to steep, south- 
facing soils on edges of canyons. Slopes are 7 to 40 
percent. Elevation is 3,500 to 4,300 feet. This complex is 
about 40 percent Ferdinand silt loam, 25 percent Flybow 
very cobbly loam, and 20 percent Riggins very gravelly 
silt loam. 
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Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Meland silt loam. 

The Ferdinand soil is moderately deep and well 
drained. It formed in loess and residuum from Columbia 
River Basalt or Seven Devils Volcanics. The average 
annual precipitation is about 22 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 47 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 135 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 13 inches thick. The upper part of the sub- 
soil is grayish brown cobbly silty clay loam about 6 
inches thick, and the lower part is brown angular very 
cobbly silty clay about 13 inches thick. Basalt bedrock is 
at a depth of 32 inches. 

Permeability is slow. The effective rooting depth is 20 
to 40 inches. Available water capacity is low. Reaction is 
slightly acid and neutral throughout. Runoff is rapid and 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe and very 
severe. 

The Flybow soil is very shallow and well drained. It 
formed in basalt residuum. The average annual precipita- 
tion is about 19 inches, the average annual air tempera- 
ture is about 47 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 140 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark yellowish brown 
very cobbly loam. Basalt bedrock is at a depth of 5 
inches. 

Permeability is moderate. The effective rooting depth 
is 4 to 10 inches. Available water capacity is very low. 
Reaction is slightly acid throughout. Runoff is rapid and 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe. 

The Riggins soil is shallow and well drained. It formed 
in loess and colluvium and residuum from Columbia 
River Basalt or Seven Devils Volcanics. The average 
annual precipitation is about 18 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 48 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 140 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown very 
gravelly silt loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is 
brown very gravelly clay loam about 5 inches thick. 
Basalt bedrock is at a depth of about 13 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The effective rooting 
depth is 10 to 20 inches. Available water capacity is very 
low. Reaction is neutral throughout. Surface runoff is 
rapid and very rapid, and the erosion hazard is severe 
and very severe. 

This complex is used for range. 

The potential native vegetation on the Ferdinand soil 
is mainly Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheatgrass, lupine, 
and arrowleaf balsamroot. If range condition declines, 
the proportion of Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheat- 
grass decreases and the proportion of forbs and shrubs 
increases. Weeds and shrubs become more abundant as 
range condition declines further. Potential forage produc- 
tion is good. 

The potential native vegetation on the Flybow soil is 
mainly bluebunch wheatgrass, Sandberg bluegrass, and 
cutleaf balsamroot. If range condition declines, the pro- 
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portion of bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg blue- 
grass decreases and the proportion of forbs increases. 
Weeds and annuals become more abundant if range 
condition declines further. The other soils, being deeper, 
produce more forage than this soil. 

The potential native vegetation on the Riggins soil is 
mainly bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and 
Sandberg bluegrass. !f range condition declines, the 
proportion of Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass 
decreases and the proportion of forbs and shrubs in- 
creases. Weeds and annual grasses become more abun- 
dant if range condition declines further. 

A planned grazing system is essential in maintaining or 
improving range condition. Movement of livestock and 
accessibility of forage are somewhat limited on the 
steeper slopes. 

The main restrictions on use of these soils for con- 
struction and recreation are slope in the steeper areas 
and the depth to rock. The slow permeability of the 
Ferdinand subsoil and the moderately slow permeability 
of the Riggins soil also limit use for septic tank absorp- 
tion fields. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vis. 


46—Ferdinand-Riggins complex. This complex con- 
sists of moderately sloping to steep soils on elevated 
plateaus. Slopes are 7 to 40 percent. Elevation is 2,500 
to 4,300 feet. This complex is about 45 percent Ferdi- 
nand silt loam and 30 percent Riggins very gravelly silt 
loam. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Meland silt loam, Flybow very cobbly loam, and a soil 
that is similar to Riggins soils but that has a clayey 
subsoil with rock fragments. 

The Ferdinand soil is moderately deep and well 
drained. It formed in loess and residuum from Columbia 
River Basalt or Seven Devils Volcanics. The average 
annual precipitation is about 22 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 47 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 135 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 13 inches thick. The upper part of the sub- 
soil is grayish brown cobbly silty clay loam about 6 
inches thick, and the lower part is brown angular very 
cobbly silty clay about 13 inches thick. Basalt bedrock is 
at a depth of 32 inches. 

Permeability is slow. The effective rooting depth is 20 
to 40 inches. Available water capacity is low. Reaction is 
slightly acid and neutral throughout. Runoff is rapid and 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe and very 
severe. 

The Riggins soil is shallow and well drained. It formed 
in loess and residuum from Columbia River Basalt or 
Seven Devils Volcanics. The average annual precipita- 
tion is about 18 inches, the average annual air tempera- 
ture is about 48 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 140 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown very 
gravelly silt loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is 
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brown very gravelly clay loam about 5 inches thick. 
Basalt bedrock is at a depth of 13 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The effective rooting 
depth is 10 to 20 inches. Available water capacity is very 
low. Reaction is neutral throughout. Runoff is rapid and 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe and very 
severe. 

This complex is used mainly for range. It is also used 
for hay and pasture. 

These soils are suited to long-term pasture and hay. 
Under a high level of management, including a well bal- 
anced fertilization program, production is good. Nitrogen, 
sulfur, and possibly phosphorus are needed. Grazing 
should be rotated during the growing season, and a 
minimum height of stubble should be maintained. 
Smooth brome, Latar orchardgrass, intermediate wheat- 
grass, and alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

The potential native vegetation on the Ferdinand soil 
is mainly Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheatgrass, lupine, 
and balsamroot. If range condition declines, the propor- 
tion of Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass de- 
creases and the proportion of forbs and shrubs in- 
creases. Weeds and shrubs become more abundant if 
range condition declines further. Potential forage produc- 
tion is good. 

The potential native vegetation on the Riggins soil is 
mainly biuebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and Sand- 
berg bluegrass. If range condition declines, the propor- 
tion of Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass de- 
creases and the proportion of forbs and shrubs in- 
creases. Weeds and annual grasses become more abun- 
dant if range condition declines further. 

A planned grazing system is essential in maintaining or 
improving range condition. Movement of livestock and 
accessibility of forage may be limited in the steeper 
areas. 

The main restrictions on use of these soils for all 
construction and recreation are slope in the steeper 
areas and the depth to rock. The slow permeability and 
moderately slow permeability of the subsoil also limit use 
for septic tank absorption fields. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vle. 


47—Jacket silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes. This 
gently sloping soil is on benches and broad ridges in 
canyons. It is very deep and well drained. Elevation is 
1,200 to 3,000 feet. This soil formed in loess and collu- 
vium and residuum from Columbia River Basalt. The 
average annual precipitation is about 24 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 45 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 120 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
silt loam about 17 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is brown silty clay loam about 13 inches thick, 
and the lower part, to a depth of 63 inches, is brown silty 
clay with a few basalt pebbles and cobbles. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ferdinand silt loam and Nez Perce silt loam. 
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In this Jacket soil, permeability is slow. Effective root- 
ing depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity 
is high. Reaction is neutral in the surface layer and 
slightly acid and medium acid in the subsoil. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

This soil is used mainly for hay, pasture, barley, and 
winter wheat. It is also used for range. This soil has a 
sparse stand of ponderosa pine in many places. 

If the soil is properly managed, production of all locally 
grown crops is good. A restrictive layer in the subsoil 
retards the movement of water and the growth of roots. 
Soil can be conserved by growing annual crops of small 
grains and peas, keeping tillage to a minimum, and re- 
turning crop residue to the soil. Grassed waterways pre- 
vent formation of gullies in the natural drainageways. 
Crops of legumes and grasses are also suited to this soil 
and help control erosion. Nitrogen, sulfur, and some- 
times phosphorus are necessary. Weed contro! is impor- 
tant. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, including a well balanced 
fertilization program, production is good. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season, and a minimum 
height of stubble should be maintained. Latar orchard- 
grass, smooth brome, Regar brome, intermediate wheat- 
grass, and alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

The potential native vegetation is mainly Idaho fescue, 
hawthorn, and snowberry. If range condition declines, 
the proportion of Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheat- 
grass decreases and the proportion of forbs and shrubs 
increases. Weeds and shrubs become more abundant if 
range condition declines further. A planned grazing 
system is essential in maintaining or improving range 
condition. Mechanical seeding is possible. 

The main restrictions on the use of this soil for home- 
sites is the high shrink-swell potential of the subsoil. Use 
for sanitary facilities is restricted by the slow permeabil- 
ity. The design of roads should compensate for the 
shrink-swell potential of the soil and its low strength. 
Excavation can be hindered by the high clay content of 
the subsoil. 

This soil is suited for most kinds of recreation, but the 
surface tends to be dusty when dry. Slope restricts use 
for playgrounds. 

This soil is in capability subclass lle. 


48—Jacket silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes. This 
sloping soil is on benches and broad ridges in canyons. 
It is very deep and well drained. Elevation is 1,200 to 
3,000 feet. This soil formed in loess and colluvium and 
residuum from Columbia River Basalt. The average 
annual precipitation is about 24 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 45 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 120 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
silt loam about 17 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is brown silty clay loam about 13 inches thick, 
and the lower part to a depth of 63 inches, is brown silty 
clay with a few basalt pebbles and cobbles. 
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Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ferdinand silt loam, Bluesprin silt loam, and Keuterville 
gravelly loam. 

In this Jacket soil, permeability is slow. Effective root- 
ing depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity 
is high. Reaction is neutral in the surface layer and 
slightly acid and medium acid in the subsoil. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe. 

This soil is used mainly for hay, pasture, barley, and 
winter wheat. It is also used for range. This soil has a 
sparse stand of ponderosa pine in some places. 

If this soil is properly managed, production of all locally 
grown crops is good. A restrictive layer in the subsoil 
retards the movement of water and the growth of roots. 
Soil can be conserved by growing annual crops of small 
grains and peas, keeping tillage to a minimum, and re- 
turning crop residue to the soil. Grassed waterways pre- 
vent formation of gullies in the natural drainageways. 
Structures are needed to control erosion and sediment. 
Crops of legumes and grasses are suited to this soil and 
help control erosion. Nitrogen, sulfur, and sometimes 
phosphorus are necessary. Weed control is important. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, including a well balanced 
fertilization program, production is good. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season, and a minimum 
height of stubble should be maintained. Latar orchard- 
grass, smooth brome, Regar brome, intermediate wheat- 
grass, and alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

The potential native vegetation is mainly Idaho fescue, 
hawthorn, and snowberry. If range condition declines, 
the proportion of Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheat- 
grass decreases and the proportion of forbs and shrubs 
increases. Weeds and shrubs become more abundant if 
range condition declines further. A planned grazing 
system is essential in maintaining or improving range 
condition. Mechanical seeding is possible. 

The main restrictions on use of this soil for homesites 
is the high shrink-swell potential of the subsoil. Use for 
sanitary facilities is restricted by the slow permeability. 
The design of roads should compensate for the shrink- 
swell potential of the soil and its low strength. Excava- 
tion can be hindered by the high clay content. 

Use of this soil for recreation is limited mainly by slope 
and the tendency of the surface to be dusty when dry. 

This soil is in capability subclass IIle. 


49—Jacket siit loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes. This 
moderately steep soil is on benches and broad ridges in 
canyons. It is very deep and well drained. Elevation is 
1,200 to 3,000 feet. This soil formed in loess and collu- 
vium and residuum from Columbia River Basalt. The 
average annual precipitation is about 24 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 45 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 120 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
silt loam about 17 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is brown silty clay loam about 13 inches thick, 
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and the lower part, to a depth of 63 inches, is brown silty 
clay with a few basalt pebbles and cobbles. 

Included with this soil in mapping are smal! areas of 
Ferdinand silt loam, Bluesprin silt loam, and Keuterville 
gravelly loam. 

In this Jacket soil, permeability is slow. Effective root- 
ing depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity 
is high. Reaction is neutral in the surface Jayer and 
slightly acid and medium acid in the subsoil. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe. 

This soil is used mainly for hay, pasture, barley, and 
winter wheat. It is also used for range. This soil has a 
sparse stand of ponderosa pine in many places. 

lf this soil is properly managed, production of all locally 
grown crops is good. The hazard of erosion is severe if 
the soil is tilled intensively, as in summer-fallow practice. 
A restrictive layer in the subsoil retards the movement of 
water and the growth of roots. Soil can be conserved by 
growing annual crops of small grains and peas if mini- 
mum tillage is practiced and crop residue is returned to 
the soil. Grassed waterways prevent formation of gullies 
in the natural drainageways. Structures are needed to 
control erosion and sediment. Contour farming, divided- 
slope farming, using gradient terraces, and field strip- 
cropping also reduce erosion. Legume and grass crops 
are also suited to this soil and help control erosion. 
Nitrogen, sulfur, and sometimes phosphorus are neces- 
sary. Weed control is important. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, including a well balanced 
fertilization program, production is good. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season, and a minimum 
height of stubble should be maintained. Latar orchard- 
grass, smooth brome, Regar brome, intermediate wheat- 
grass, and alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

The potential native vegetation is mainly Idaho fescue, 
black hawthorn, and common snowberry. If range condi- 
tion declines, the proportion of Idaho fescue and blue- 
bunch wheatgrass decreases and the proportion of forbs 
and shrubs increases. Weeds and shrubs become more 
abundant if range condition declines further. A planned 
grazing system is essential in maintaining or improving 
range condition. Mechanical seeding is possible. 

The main restrictions on use of this soil for homesites 
are the high shrink-swell potential in the subsoil and 
slope. Use for sanitary facilities is restricted by the slow 
permeability and slope. The design of roads should com- 
pensate for the shrink-swell potential, low strength, and 
slope. Excavation can be hindered by the high clay con- 
tent and slope. 

Slope is the main restriction on use for recreation. This 
soil can be used for paths and trails. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ite. 


50—Jacket silt loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes. This 
steep soil is on canyonsides. It is very deep and well 
drained. Elevation is 1,200 to 3,000 feet. This soil formed 
in loess and colluvium and residuum from Columbia 
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River Basalt. The average annual precipitation is about 
24 inches, the average annual air temperature is about 
45 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 120 
days. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
silt loam about 17 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is brown silty clay loam about 13 inches thick, 
and the lower part, to a depth of 63 inches, is brown silty 
clay with a few basalt pebbles and cobbles. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ferdinand silt loam, Biuesprin silt loam, Klickson silt 
loam, and Keuterville gravelly loam. 

In this Jacket soil, permeability is slow. Effective root- 
ing depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity 
is high. Reaction is neutral in the surface layer and 
slightly acid and medium acid in the subsoil. Runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

This soil is used mainly for hay, pasture, barley, and 
winter wheat. It is also used for range. This soil has a 
sparse stand of ponderosa pine in some areas. 

If this soil is properly managed, production of all locally 
grown crops is good. The hazard of erosion is very 
severe if the soil is tilled intensively, as in summer-fallow 
practice. A restrictive layer in the subsoil retards the 
movement of water and the growth of roots. Soil can be 
conserved by keeping a permanent cover crop on the 
soil at least half of the time, annual cropping, cross- 
slope farming, keeping tillage to a minimum, and return- 
ing crop residue to the soil. Grassed waterways prevent 
formation of gullies in the natural drainageways. Contour 
farming, divided-slope farming, using gradient terraces, 
field stripcropping, and building structures for water and 
sediment control also reduce erosion. Chiseling in the 
stubble in fall helps to slow runoff and reduce soil loss in 
years when the snow melts rapidly while the surface is 
frozen. Crops of legumes and grasses can also be 
grown and help to control erosion. Nitrogen, sulfur, and 
sometimes phosphorus are necessary. Weed control is 
important. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, inciuding a well balanced 
fertilization program, production is good. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season and a minimum 
height of stubble should be maintained. Latar orchard- 
grass, smooth brome, Regar brome, intermediate wheat- 
grass, and alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

The potential native vegetation is mainly Idaho fescue, 
hawthorn, and snowberry. lf range condition declines, 
the proportion of Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheat- 
grass decreases and the proportion of forbs and shrubs 
increases. Weeds and shrubs become more abundant if 
range condition declines further. A planned grazing 
system is essential in maintaining or improving range 
condition. Mechanical seeding is possible. 

Slope is the main restriction on use of this soil for all 
construction. Homesites are also limited by the high 
shrink-swell potential. Use for sanitary facilities is restrict- 
ed by the slow permeability of the subsoil. The design of 
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roads should compensate for the shrink-swell potential, 
the low strength of the soil, and slope. Excavation can 
be hindered by the high clay content in the subsoil and 
by slope. 
The steep slopes restrict use of this soil for recreation. 
This soil is in capability subclass IVe. 


51i—Jacket Variant silt loam, 7 to 12 percent 
slopes. This sloping soil is on high river terraces. It is 
very deep and wel! drained. Elevation is about 1,300 
feet. This soil formed in loess and some granitic residu- 
um. The average annual precipitation is about 24 inches, 
the average annual air temperature is about 51 degrees 
F, and the frost-free period is about 160 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown and 
brown silt loam about 30 inches thick. The upper part of 
the subsoil is light yellowish brown silt loam about 22 
inches thick, and the lower part is reddish yellow silty 
clay loam to a depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
where slopes are less than 7 percent or more than 12 
percent and small areas of a soil that is similar to Jacket 
Variant soils but that has more than 15 percent sand 
coarser than very fine sand in the subsoil. 

In this Jacket Variant soil, permeability is moderate. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available 
water capacity is high. Reaction is neutral throughout. 
Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe. 

This soil is used mainly for hay, pasture, barley, and 
winter wheat. It is also used for range. This soil has a 
sparse stand of ponderosa pine in many areas. 

If this soil is properly managed, production of all locally 
grown crops is good. The hazard of erosion is severe if 
the soil is tilled intensively, as in summer-fallow practice. 
Soil is conserved by growing annual crops of small 
grains and peas, keeping tillage to a minimum, and re- 
turning crop residue to the soil. Grassed waterways pre- 
vent formation of gullies in the natural drainageways. 
Crops of legumes and grasses are also suited to this soil 
and help control erosion. Nitrogen, sulfur, and some- 
times phosphorus are necessary. Weed control is impor- 
tant. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Under a 
high level of management, production is good. A well 
balanced fertilization program is needed. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season to maintain a mini- 
mum height of stubble. Latar orchardgrass, smooth 
brome, Regar brome, intermediate wheatgrass, and al- 
falfa are suitable for planting. 

The potential native vegetation is mainly Idaho fescue, 
hawthorn, and snowberry. lf range condition declines, 
the proportion of Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheat- 
grass decreases and the proportion of forbs and shrubs 
increases. Weeds and shrubs become more abundant if 
range condition declines further. A planned grazing 
system is essential in maintaining or improving range 
condition. Mechanical seeding is possible. 
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Slope is the main restriction on the use of this soil for 
all construction. Use for roads is restricted by potential 
frost action. 

Slope is the main restriction on use for recreation. The 
tendency of this soil to be dusty when dry also limits 
recreation. Use for playgrounds is severely restricted by 
slope. 

This soil is in capability subclass lle. 


52—Jacket Variant silt loam, 12 to 25 percent 
slopes. This moderately steep soil is on high river ter- 
races. It is very deep and well drained. Elevation is about 
1,300 feet. This soil formed in loess and some granitic 
residuum. The average annual precipitation is about 24 
inches, the average annual air temperature is about 51 
degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 160 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown and 
brown silt loam about 30 inches thick. The upper part of 
the subsoil is light yellowish brown silt loam about 22 
inches thick, and the lower part is reddish yellow silty 
clay loam to a depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
where slopes are less than 12 percent or more than 25 
percent and small areas of a soil that is similar to Jacket 
Variant soils but that has more than 15 percent sand 
coarser than very fine sand in the subsoil. 

In this Jacket Variant soil, permeability is moderate. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available 
water capacity is high. Reaction is neutral throughout. 
Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe. 

This soil is used mainly for hay, pasture, barley, and 
winter wheat. It is also used for range. This soil has a 
sparse stand of ponderosa pine in many areas. 

If this soil is properly managed, production of all locally 
grown crops is good. The hazard of erosion is severe if 
the soil is tilled intensively, as in summer-fallow practice. 
Soil can be conserved by growing annual crops of small 
grains or peas, keeping tillage to a minimum, and return- 
ing crop residue to the soil. Grassed waterways prevent 
formation of guilies in the natural drainageways. Crops of 
legumes and grasses are also suited to this soil and help 
control erosion. Nitrogen, sulfur, and sometimes phos- 
phorus are necessary. Weed control is important. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Under a 
high level of management, production is good. A well 
balanced fertilization program is needed. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season to maintain a mini- 
mum height of stubble. Latar orchardgrass, smooth 
brome, Regar brome, intermediate wheatgrass, and al- 
falfa are suitable for planting. 

The potential native vegetation is mainly Idaho fescue, 
hawthorn, and snowberry. If range condition declines, 
the proportion of Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheat- 
grass decreases and the proportion of forbs and shrubs 
increases. Weeds and shrubs become more abundant if 
range condition declines further. A planned grazing 
system is essential in maintaining or improving range 
condition. Mechanical seeding is possible. 
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Slope is the main restriction on use of this soil for all 
construction. Use for roads and dwellings is restricted by 
slope and potential frost action. 

Slope is the main restriction on use for recreation. The 
tendency of this soil to be dusty when dry also limits use 
for paths and trails. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ille. 


53—Jacket Variant silt loam, 25 to 40 percent 
slopes. This steep soil is on high terraces. It is very 
deep and well drained. Elevation is about 1,300 feet. 
This soil formed in loess and some granitic residuum. 
The average annual precipitation is about 24 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 51 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 160 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown and 
brown silt loam about 30 inches thick. The upper part of 
the subsoil is light yellowish brown silt loam about 22 
inches thick, and the lower part is reddish yellow silty 
clay loam to a depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
where slopes are less than 25 percent and small areas 
of soil that is similar to Jacket Variant soils but that has 
more than 15 percent sand coarser than very fine sand 
in the subsoil. 

In this Jacket Variant soil, permeability is moderate. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available 
water capacity is high. Reaction is neutral throughout. 
Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very 
severe. 

This soil is used for hay, pasture, and range. This soil 
has a sparse stand of ponderosa pine in many areas. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. Under a 
high level of management, production is good. A well 
balanced fertilization program is needed. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season to maintain a mini- 
mum height of stubble. Latar orchardgrass, smooth 
brome, Regar brome, intermediate wheatgrass, and al- 
falfa are suitable for planting. 

The potential native vegetation is mainly Idaho fescue, 
hawthorn, and snowberry. if range condition declines, 
the proportion of Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheat- 
grass decreases and the proportion of forbs and shrubs 
increases. Weeds and shrubs become more abundant if 
range condition declines further. A planned grazing 
system is essential in maintaining or improving range 
condition. Mechanical seeding is possible. 

Slope is the main restriction on use of this soil for all 
construction and recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vle. 


54—Johnson loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes. This 
sloping and moderately steep soil is on plateaus and 
mountainsides in timbered areas bordering grasslands. It 
is very deep and well drained. Elevation is 2,800 to 
4,500 feet. This soil formed in loess and residuum from 
granitic rocks. The average annual precipitation is about 
24 inches, the average annual air temperature is about 
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45 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 100 
days. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
and dark brown loam about 19 inches thick. The upper 
part of the subsoil is brown loam about 20 inches thick, 
and the lower part is brown clay loam and loam to a 
depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Brownlee loam, Naz silt loam, and a soil that is similar to 
Johnson loam but that is not as deep. 

In this Johnson soil, permeability is moderate. Effec- 
tive rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available water 
capacity is high. Reaction is medium acid in the surface 
layer and neutral and slightly acid in the subsoil. Runoff 
is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe. 

This soil is used mainly for hay and pasture. It is also 
used for woodland and woodland grazing. 

After timber is harvested from this soil, the area can 
be converted to pasture and hay. Under a high level of 
management, production is good. A well balanced fertil- 
ization program is needed. Nitrogen and sulfur is essen- 
tial. If legumes are included in the stand, phosphorus is 
also needed. Grazing should be rotated during the grow- 
ing season to maintain a minimum height of stubble. 
Intermediate wheatgrass, Regar brome, Latar orchard- 
grass, and alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

This soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It can produce 
about 3,400 cubic feet of wood per acre from trees 0.6 
inch or more in diameter in 40 years, or it can produce 
38,000 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 
11.6 inches or more in diameter in 130 years in an 
unmanaged stand based on the culminaticn of the mean 
annual increment. Coventional methods can be used for 
tree harvest, but roads, skid trails, and landings must be 
carefully planned to minimize soil loss. 

This soil has excellent potential for producing forage. 
The overstory is normally quite open, allowing ample 
light to reach the understory. The potential native under- 
story is mainly Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheatgrass, 
snowberry, and various forbs. If grazing is excessive, the 
proportion of Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass 
decreases and the proportion of forbs and shrubs in- 
creases. Weeds and annual plants become more abun- 
dant if grazing condition further declines. The vegetation 
should be managed to permit timber regeneration and to 
maintain enough litter for soil protection. A planned graz- 
ing system is essential. This soil will produce forage for 
livestock almost continually if managed as a woodlot. 
Depending on the level of management, annual produc- 
tion varies from 1,400 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre to less than 500 pounds. 

Slope is the main restriction on use of this soil for 
homesites, roads, and sanitary facilities. This soil is suit- 
able as a potential source of topsoil. 

This soil can be used for paths and trails. Slope re- 
stricts use for other kinds of recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass IVe. 
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55—Johnson loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes. This 
steep soil is on plateaus and mountainsides in timbered 
areas bordering grasslands. It is very deep and well 
drained. Elevation is 2,800 to 4,500 feet. This soil formed 
in loess and residuum from granitic rocks. The average 
annual precipitation is about 24 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 45 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 100 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
and dark brown loam about 19 inches thick. The upper 
part of the subsoil is brown loam about 20 inches thick, 
and the lower part is brown clay loam and loam to a 
depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Brownlee loam, Naz silt loam, Spokel very gravelly loam, 
and a soil that is similar to Johnson loam but that is not 
as deep. 

In this Johnson soil, permeability is moderate. Effec- 
tive rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available water 
capacity is high. Reaction is medium acid in the surface 
layer and neutral and slightly acid in the subsoil. Runoff 
is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

This soil is used for hay, pasture, woodland, and 
woodland grazing. 

After timber is harvested from this soil, the area can 
be converted to pasture and hay. Under a high level of 
management, production is good. A well balanced fertil- 
ization program is needed. Nitrogen and sulfur are es- 
sential. If legumes are included in the stand, phosphorus 
is also needed. Grazing should be rotated during the 
growing season to maintain a minimum height of stubble. 
Intermediate wheatgrass, Regar brome, Latar orchard- 
grass, and alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

This soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It can produce 
about 3,400 cubic feet of wood per acre from trees 0.6 
inch or more in diameter in 40 years, or it can produce 
38,000 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 
11.6 inches or more in diameter in 130 years in an 
unmanaged stand based on the culmination of the mean 
annual increment. The main problem in managing timber 
is the erosion hazard. Conventional methods can be 
used for harvest, but roads, skid trails, and landings 
should be carefully planned to minimize soil loss. 

This soil has excellent potential for producing forage 
suitable for grazing. The overstory is normally quite 
open, allowing ample light to reach the understory. The 
potential native understory is mainly Idaho fescue, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass, snowberry, and various forbs. If graz- 
ing is excessive, the proportion of Idaho fescue and 
bluebunch wheatgrass decreases and the proportion of 
forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds and annual plants 
become more abundant if grazing condition declines fur- 
ther. The vegetation should be managed to permit timber 
regeneration and maintain enough litter for soil protec- 
tion. A planned grazing system is essential. This soil will 
produce forage for livestock almost continually if man- 
aged as a woodlot. Depending on the level of manage- 
ment, annual production varies from 1,400 pounds of air- 
dry herbage per acre to less than 500 pounds. 
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Slope is the main restriction on the use of this soil for 
all construction and recreation. 
This soil is in capability subclass Vle. 


56—Jughandle loam, cool, 7 to 40 percent slopes. 
This sloping to steep soil is on mountainsides. It is deep 
and somewhat excessively drained. Elevation is 4,000 to 
5,600 feet. This soil formed in volcanic ash and residuum 
from granitic rocks. The average annual precipitation is 
about 34 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
about 38 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 50 
days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown loam about 11 
inches thick. The underlying material is pale brown and 
light brown loam and sandy loam about 30 inches thick. 
Decomposing granitic gneiss is at a depth of 41 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
where slopes are more than 40 percent, small areas of 
Ericson loam, and occasional areas of Rock outcrop. 

In this Jughandle soil, permeability is moderately rapid. 
Effective rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches. Available 
water capacity is moderate. Reaction is medium acid 
throughout. Runnoff is rapid and very rapid, and the 
hazard of erosion is severe and highly severe. 

This soil is used for woodland and woodland grazing. 

This soil is suited to subalpine fir, grand fir, Douglas-fir, 
lodgepole pine, western larch, and spruce. It can pro- 
duce about 10,100 cubic feet of wood per acre from 
trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 100 years, or it can 
produce 41,000 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchanta- 
ble timber 12.6 inches or more in diameter in 140 years 
in an unmanaged mixed conifer stand based on the 
culmination of the mean annual increment. The main 
problem in managing timber is the erosion hazard. Con- 
ventional methods can be used for tree harvest, but 
logging roads, skids trails, and landings should be care- 
fully planned to minimize soil loss. 

This soil has potential for producing forage if the 
canopy is opened by logging, fire, or other disturbance. 
When the canopy is open or sparse, the native forage 
plants include elk sedge, Columbia brome, willow, and 
snowberry. Forage production can be increased and soil 
protected by seeding disturbed areas to suitable plants 
such as timothy, orchardgrass, tall fescue, and White 
Dutch clover. The vegetation should be managed to 
permit timber regeneration and to maintain enough litter 
for soil protection. This soil will produce forage for 5 to 
10 years following opening of the canopy. During this 
period, annual production will vary from about 1,200 
pounds of air-dry herbage per acre under an open 
canopy to less than 100 pounds as the canopy closes. 

Slope is the main restriction on use of this soil for all 
construction and recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vle. 


57—Jughandle loam, cool, 40 to 90 percent slopes. 
This very steep soil is on mountainsides. It is deep and 
somewhat excessively drained. Elevation is 4,000 to 
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5,600 feet. This soil formed in volcanic ash and residuum 
from granitic rocks. The average annual precipitation is 
about 34 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
about 38 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 50 
days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown loam about 11 
inches thick. The underlying material is pale brown and 
light brown loam and sandy loam about 30 inches thick. 
Decomposing granitic gneiss is at a depth of 41 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
where slopes are less than 40 percent, smail areas of 
Ericson loam, and occasional areas of Rock outcrop. 

In this Jughandle soil, permeability is moderately rapid. 
Effective rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches. Available 
water capacity is moderate. Reaction is medium acid 
throughout. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of ero- 
sion is very severe. 

This soil is used for woodland and woodland grazing. 

This soil is suited to subalpine fir, grand fir, Douglas-fir, 
lodgepole pine, western larch, and spruce. It can pro- 
duce about 10,100 cubic feet of wood per acre from 
trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 100 years, or it can 
produce about 41,000 board feet (Scribner rule) of mer- 
chantable timber 12.6 inches or more in diameter in 140 
years in an unmanaged mixed conifer stand based upon 
the culmination of the mean annual increment. The main 
problems in managing timber are the very steep slopes 
and the very severe erosion hazard. This soil is too 
steep for conventional methods of tree harvest. Special- 
ized logging methods that cause the least soil disturb- 
ance should be used to prevent excessive soil loss. 
Road construction is also restricted by the very steep 
slopes. 

This soil has potential for producing forage if the 
canopy is opened by fire or logging. When the canopy is 
opened or sparse, the main native forage plants include 
elk sedge, Columbia brome, and willow. Forage produc- 
tion can be increased by seeding disturbed areas to 
suitable plants such as tall fescue, orchardgrass, timothy, 
and White Dutch clover. The vegetation should be man- 
aged to permit timber regeneration and to maintain 
enough litter for soil protection. The very steep slopes 
limit movement of livestock and accessibility of forage. 
Once the canopy is opened this soil will produce forage 
for 5 to 10 years. During this period, annual production 
will vary from about 1,200 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre under an open canopy to less than 100 pounds per 
acre as the canopy closes. 

The very steep slopes restrict use of this soil for all 
construction and recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vlle. 


58—Jughandle-Ericson association. This association 
consists of very steep soils on mountainsides. Slopes 
are 40 to 90 percent. Elevation is 4,000 to 4,800 feet. 
This association is about 55 percent Jughandle loam, 
cool, and 30 percent Ericson loam. The Jughandle soil is 
north facing, and the Ericson soil is south facing. 
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Included with these soils in mapping are small areas 
where slopes are less than 40 percent and areas of 
Rock outcrop. 

The Jughandle soil is deep to decomposing granitic 
rock and is somewhat excessively drained. It formed in 
volcanic ash and residuum weathered from granitic rock. 
The average annual precipitation is about 34 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 38 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 50 days. 

Typically the surface layer is brown loam about 11 
inches thick. The underlying material is pale brown and 
light brown loam and sandy loam. Decomposing granitic 
gneiss is at a depth of 41 inches, 

Permeability is moderately rapid. The effective rooting 
depth is 40 to 60 inches. Available water capacity is 
moderate. Reaction is medium acid throughout. Runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

The Ericson soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in granitic residuum and alluvium. The average 
annual precipitation is about 30 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 40 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 60 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown loam about 2 
inches thick. The subsurface layer is pale brown loam 
about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown 
and light yellowish brown loam and fine gravelly loam to 
a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity is 
high. Reaction is strongly acid throughout. Runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

This association is used for woodland and woodland 
grazing. 

These soils are suited to subalpine fir, grand fir, Doug- 
las-fir, lodgepole pine, western larch, and spruce. They 
can produce about 10,100 cubic feet of wood per acre 
from trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 100 years, or 
they can produce 41,000 board feet (Scribner rule) of 
merchantable timber 12.6 inches or more in diameter in 
140 years in an unmanaged mixed conifer stand based 
upon the culmination of the mean annual increment. The 
main problems in managing timber are the very steep 
slopes and very severe erosion hazard. These soils are 
too steep for conventional methods of tree harvest. Spe- 
cialized logging methods that cause the least soil dis- 
turbance should be used to prevent excessive soil loss. 
Road construction is also restricted by the very steep 
slopes. 

These soils have potential for producing forage if the 
canopy is opened by logging, fire, or other disturbance. 
When the canopy is open and sparse, the main native 
forage plants include elk sedge, Columbia brome, and 
willow on the Jughandle soil and pine reedgrass, sedges, 
snowberry, and willow on the Ericson soil. Forage pro- 
duction can be increased and soil protected by seeding 
disturbed areas to suitable plants, including tall fescue, 
orchardgrass, timothy, and White Dutch clover on the 
Jughandle soil and timothy, tall fescue, and orchardgrass 
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on the Ericson soil. The vegetation should be managed 
to permit timber regeneration and to maintain enough 
litter for soil protection. The very steep slopes limit 
movement of livestock and accessibility of forage. Once 
the canopy is opened, the Jughandle soil will produce 
forage for 5 to 10 years; during this period, annual pro- 
duction will vary from about 1,200 pounds of air-dry herb- 
age per acre under an open canopy to less than 100 
pounds as the canopy closes. The Ericson soil will pro- 
duce forage for 10 to 15 years following opening of the 
canopy; during this period, annual production will vary 
from about 1,500 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre 
under an open canopy to less than 150 pounds as the 
canopy closes. 

The very steep slopes restrict use of these soils for all 
construction and recreation. 

This association is in capability subclass Vile. 


59—Jughandle-Suttler association. This association 
consists of very steep soils on mountainsides. Slopes 
are 40 to 90 percent. Elevation is 3,800 to 5,600 feet. 
This association is about 50 percent Jughandle loam, 
cool, and 30 percent Suttler loam. The Jughandle soil is 
higher than the Suttler soil. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas 
where slopes are less than 40 percent and areas of 
Rock outcrop. 

The Jughandle soil is deep and somewhat excessively 
drained. It formed in volcanic ash and residuum from 
granitic rock. The average annual precipitation is about 
34 inches, the average annual air temperature is about 
38 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 50 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown loam about 11 
inches thick. The underlying material is pale brown and 
light brown loam and sandy loam. Decomposing granitic 
gneiss is at a depth of 41 inches. 

Permeability is moderately rapid. Effective rooting 
depth is 40 to 60 inches. Available water capacity is 
moderate. Reaction is medium acid throughout. Runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

The Suttler soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in residuum and colluvium from granitic rock. The 
average annual precipitation is about 28 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 42 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 80 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown loam about 10 
inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is light yellow- 
ish brown gravelly loam and gravelly sandy loam about 
29 inches thick, and the lower part is light yellowish 
brown very gravelly sandy loam to a depth of 60 inches. 

Permeability is moderate. Effective rooting depth is 60 
inches or more. Available water capacity is moderate. 
Between depths of 4 and 10 inches reaction is neutral, 
and above and below this layer reaction is medium acid. 
Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very 
severe. 

This association is used for woodland and woodland 
grazing. 
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The Jughandle soil is suited to subalpine fir, grand fir, 
Douglas-fir, lodgepole pine, western larch, and spruce. It 
can produce about 10,100 cubic feet of wood per acre 
from trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 100 years, or 
it can produce 41,000 board feet (Scribner rule) of mer- 
chantable timber 12.6 inches or more in diameter in 140 
years in an unmanaged mixed conifer stand. 

The Suttler soil is suited to grand fir, Douglas-fir, west- 
ern larch, lodgepole pine, and ponderosa pine. It can 
produce about 11,850 cubic feet of wood per acre from 
trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 100 years, or it can 
produce 70,500 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchanta- 
ble timber 12.6 inches or more in diameter in 140 years 
in an unmanaged mixed conifer stand based upon the 
culmination of the mean annual increment. 

The main problems in managing these soils for timber 
are the very steep slopes and very severe erosion 
hazard. These soils are too steep for conventional meth- 
ods of tree harvest. Specialized logging methods that 
cause the least soil disturbance should be used to pre- 
vent excessive soil loss. Road construction is also re- 
stricted by the very steep slopes. 

These soils have potential for producing forage if the 
canopy is opened by fire or logging. When the canopy is 
open or sparse, the main native forage plants include elk 
sedge, Columbia brome, and willow on the Jughandle 
soil and Columbia brome, sedge, and wild rose on the 
Suttler soil. Forage production can be increased by 
seeding disturbed areas to suitable plants such as tall 
fescue, orchardgrass, timothy, and White Dutch clover. 
The vegetation should be managed to permit timber re- 
generation and to maintain enough litter for soil protec- 
tion. The very steep slopes limit movement of livestock 
and accessibility of forage. Once the canopy is opened, 
the Jughandle soil will produce forage for 5 to 10 years; 
during this period, annual production will vary from about 
1,200 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre under an open 
canopy to less than 100 pounds as the canopy closes. 
The Suttler soil will produce forage for 10 to 15 years 
following opening of the canopy; during this period, 
annual production will vary from about 950 pounds of air- 
dry herbage per acre under an open canopy to less than 
100 pounds as the canopy closes. 

The very steep slopes restrict use of these soils for all 
construction and recreation. 

This association is in capability subclass Vlle. 


60—Jughandle Variant silt loam. This nearly level 
soil is on bottom tands and low terraces. It is very deep 
and somewhat poorly drained. Elevation is about 4,000 
feet. This soil formed in alluvium from granitic material. 
The average annual precipitation is about 30 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 38 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 65 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown and dark grayish 
brown, mottled silt loam about 15 inches thick. The 
upper part of the underlying material is very pale brown 
and light gray, mottled sandy loam 28 inches thick, and 
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the lower part is light gray, stream-deposited sand to a 
depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of soils 
that are similar to Jughandle Variant soils but that have a 
sandy loam surface layer and a sandy substratum below 
a depth of 20 inches or that have stratified silt loam and 
silty clay loam layers above a depth of 40 inches. 

In this Jughandle Variant soil, permeability is moder- 
ately rapid. Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. 
Available water capacity is moderate. Reaction is 
medium acid in the surface layer and medium acid and 
strongly acid in the underlying material. Runoff is slow, 
and the hazard of erosion is none to slight. This soil is 
frequently flooded for very brief periods in winter. The 
water table is at a depth of 1/2 foot to 1 1/2 feet in 
winter and spring. 

This soil is used for hay, pasture, and range. 

This soil is well suited to long-term hay and pasture. 
Under a high level of management, production is excel- 
lent. A weil balanced fertilization program is needed, 
including nitrogen, sulfur, and possibly phosphorus. Graz- 
ing should be rotated during the growing season to main- 
tain a minimum height of stubble. Timothy, creeping and 
meadow foxtail, reed canarygrass, and alsike clover are 
suitable for planting. 

The potential native vegetation is mainly sedges, 
tufted hairgrass, and rushes. If range condition declines, 
the proportion of tufted hairgrass decreases and the 
proportion of forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds and 
sedges become more abundant if range condition de- 
clines further. A planned grazing system is essential in 
maintaining or improving range condition. Mechanical 
seeding is possible. 

The main restrictions on use of this soil for all con- 
struction and recreation are the seasonal high water 
table, the potential for flooding, and frost action. This soil 
is a potential source of topsoil, but the material should 
be removed when the water table is low. 

This soil is in capability subclass IVw. 


61—Keuterville gravelly loam, 7 to 25 percent 
slopes. This sloping and moderately steep soil is on 
plateaus. It is very deep and well drained. This soil 
formed in basalt residuum and colluvium that have some 
loess mixed into the upper part. Elevation is 3,000 to 
4,000 feet. The average annual precipitation is about 24 
inches, the average annual air temperature is about 47 
degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 125 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown gravelly loam 
about 10 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is 
brown gravelly loam about 8 inches thick, and the lower 
part is brown very gravelly silty clay loam and strong 
brown very gravelly loam to a depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of a 
soil that is similar to Keuterville soils but that is more 
shallow to bedrock. Also included are small areas of De 
Masters silt loam, Klickson silt loam, Suloaf silt loam, 
Jacket silt loam, and Riggins very gravelly silt loam. 
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In this Keuterville soil, permeability is moderately slow. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available 
water capacity is low. Reaction is slightly acid and neu- 
tral throughout. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of ero- 
sion is severe. 

This soil is used for hay, pasture, woodland, and 
woodland grazing. 

After timber is harvested from this soil, the area can 
be converted to hay or pasture. Under a high level of 
management, production is good. A well balanced ferrtil- 
ization program is needed. Nitrogen and sulfur are es- 
sential. If legumes are included in the stand, phosphorus 
is also needed. Grazing should be rotated during the 
growing season to maintain a minimum height of stubble. 
Manchar smooth brome, Regar brome, Latar orchard- 
grass, alfalfa, and clover are suitable for planting. 

This soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It can produce 
about 3,400 cubic feet of wood per acre from trees 0.6 
inch or more in diameter in 40 years, or it can produce 
38,000 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 
11.6 inches or more in diameter in 130 years in an 
unmanaged stand based on the culmination of the mean 
annual increment. Conventional methods can be used 
for tree harvest, but logging roads, skid trails, and land- 
ings should be carefully planned to minimize soil loss. 

This soil has excellent potential for producing forage. 
The tree overstory is normally quite open, allowing light 
to reach the understory. The potential native understory 
is mainly snowberry, bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho 
fescue, and wild rose. If grazing is excessive, the propor- 
tion of Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass de- 
creases and the proportion of forbs and shrubs in- 
creases. Weeds and annual plants become more abun- 
dant if grazing condition declines further. The vegetation 
should be managed to permit timber regeneration and to 
maintain enough litter for soil protection. A planned graz- 
ing system is essential. The soil will produce forage for 
livestock almost continually if managed as a woodlot. 
Depending on the level of management, annual produc- 
tion varies from 1,500 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre to less than 400 pounds. 

Slope restricts use of this soil for all construction, 
homesites, and sanitary facilities and for recreation. 
Small stones may also limit use for recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vle. 


62—Keuterville gravelly loam, 25 to 40 percent 
slopes. This steep soil is on plateaus. It is very deep 
and well drained. This soil formed in basalt residuum and 
colluvium that have some loess mixed into the upper 
part. Elevation is 3,000 to 4,000 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is about 24 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 47 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 125 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown graveily loam 
about 10 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is 
brown gravelly loam about 8 inches thick, and the lower 
part is brown gravelly silty clay loam and strong brown 
very gravelly loam to a depth of 60 inches. 
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Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of a 
soil that is similar to Keuterville soils but that is more 
shallow to bedrock. Also included are small areas of De 
Masters silt loam, Keuterville cobbly loam, Klickson silt 
loam, Suloaf silt loam, Jacket silt loam, and Bluesprin silt 
loam. 

In this Keuterville soil, permeability is moderately slow. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available 
water capacity is low. Reaction is slightly acid and neu- 
tral throughout. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of 
erosion is very severe. 

This soil is used mainly for woodland and woodland 
grazing. It is also used for hay and pasture. 

After timber is harvested from this soil, the area can 
be converted to hay or pasture. Under a high level of 
management, production is good. A well balanced fertil- 
ization program is needed. Nitrogen and sulfur are es- 
sential. If legumes are included in the stand, phosphorus 
is also needed. Grazing should be rotated during the 
growing season to maintain a minimum height of stubble. 
Manchar smooth brome, Regar brome, Latar orchard- 
grass, alfalfa, and clover are suitable for planting. 

This soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It can produce 
about 3,400 cubic feet of wood per acre from trees 0.6 
inch or more in diameter in 40 years, or it can produce 
38,000 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 
11.6 inches or more in diameter in 130 years in an 
unmanaged stand based on the culmination of the mean 
annual increment. The main problem in managing timber 
is the erosion hazard. Conventional methods can be 
used for tree harvest, but roads, skid trails, and landings 
must be carefully planned to minimize soil loss. 

This soil has excellent potential for producing forage. 
The tree overstory is normally quite open, allowing light 
to reach the understory. The potential native understory 
is mainly snowberry, bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho 
fescue, and wild rose. If grazing is excessive, the propor- 
tion of Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass de- 
creases and the proportion of forbs and shrubs in- 
creases. Weeds and annual plants become more abun- 
dant as grazing condition declines further. The vegeta- 
tion should be managed to permit timber regeneration 
and to maintain enough litter for soil protection. A 
planned grazing system is essential. This soil will pro- 
duce forage for livestock almost continually if managed 
as a woodlot. Depending on the level of management, 
annual production varies from 1,500 pounds of air-dry 
herbage per acre to less than 400 pounds. 

The steep slopes restrict use of this soil for all con- 
struction and recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vle. 


63—Keuterville-Bluesprin complex. This complex 
consists of moderately sloping to steep soils south- 
facing on concave and convex slide slopes. Slopes are 7 
to 40 percent. Elevation is 2,200 to 3,500 feet. This 
complex is about 40 percent Keuterville gravelly loam 
and 25 percent Bluesprin silt loam. 
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Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Keuterville very cobbly loam and Bluesprin cobbly loam 
that have slopes of more than 40 percent. Also included 
are small areas of a soil that is similar to Keuterville soils 
but that has less than 35 percent rock fragments in the 
subsoil and small areas of Suloaf cobbly silt loam and 
Riggins very gravelly silt loam. 

The Keuterville soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in basalt residuum and colluvium that have some 
loess mixed into the upper part. The average annual 
precipitation is about 24 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is about 47 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 125 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown gravelly loam 
about 10 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is 
brown gravelly loam about 8 inches thick, and the lower 
part is brown very gravelly silty clay loam and strong 
brown very gravelly loam to a depth of 60 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity is 
low. Reaction is slightly acid and neutral throughout. 
Runoff is rapid and very rapid, and the hazard of erosion 
is severe and very severe. 

The Bluesprin soil is moderately deep and well 
drained. It formed in loess and in colluvium and residuum 
from basic igneous rock, mainly basalt and andesite. The 
average annual precipitation is about 18 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 48 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 12 inches thick. The subsoil is dark yellowish 
brown very cobbly clay loam about 19 inches thick. Bed- 
rock is at a depth of 31 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Available water capacity is low. 
Reaction is slightly acid and neutral throughout. Runoff is 
rapid and very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe 
and very severe. 

This complex is used for hay and pasture, woodland 
and woodland grazing, and range. 

After timber is harvested from the Keuterville soil, the 
area can be converted to hay or pasture. Under a high 
level of management, production is good. A well bal- 
anced fertilization program is needed. Nitrogen and 
sulfur are essential. If legumes are included in the stand, 
phosphorus is also needed. Grazing should be rotated 
during the growing season to maintain a minimum height 
of stubble. Manchar smooth brome, Regar brome, Latar 
orchardgrass, alfalfa, and clover are suitable for planting. 

The Keuterville soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It can 
produce about 3,400 cubic feet of wood per acre from 
trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 40 years, or it can 
produce 38,000 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchanta- 
ble timber 11.6 inches or more in diameter in 130 years 
in an unmanaged stand based on the culmination of the 
mean annual increment. The main problem in managing 
timber is the erosion hazard. Conventional methods can 
be used for tree harvest, but roads, skid trails, and land- 
ings must be carefully planned to minimize soil loss. 


SOIL SURVEY 


The Keuterville soil has excellent potential for produc- 
ing forage. The tree overstory is normally quite open, 
allowing light to reach the understory. The potential 
native understory is mainly snowberry, bluebunch wheat- 
grass, Idaho fescue, and wild rose. If grazing is exces- 
sive, the proportion of Idaho fescue and bluebunch 
wheatgrass decreases and the proportion of forbs and 
shrubs increases. Weeds and annual plants become 
more abundant if grazing condition declines further. The 
vegetation should be managed to permit timber regen- 
eration and to maintain enough litter for soil protection. A 
planned grazing system is essential. This soil will pro- 
duce forage for livestock almost continually if managed 
as a woodlot. Depending on the level of management, 
annual production varies from 1,500 pounds of air-dry 
herbage per acre to less than 400 pounds. 

The potential native vegetation on the Bluesprin soil is 
mainly bluebunch wheatgrass and Idaho fescue. If range 
condition declines, the proportion of bluebunch wheat- 
grass and Idaho fescue decreases and the propor- 
tion of forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds and annual 
plants become more abundant if range condition de- 
clines further. A planned grazing system is necessary in 
maintaining or improving range condition. Potential 
forage production is good. Providing adequate stock 
water is often difficult, especially during the hot, dry 
summer. 

In the steeper areas, use of these soils for construc- 
tion and for recreation is restricted by slope. Homesites, 
sanitary facilities, and roads and dwellings are also re- 
stricted by the depth to rock in the Bluesprin soil. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vle. 


64—Keuterville-Bluesprin association. This associ- 
ation consists of very steep soils on canyonsides. Slopes 
are 40 to 90 percent. Elevation is 2,200 to 3,500 feet. 
This association is about 40 percent Keuterville very 
cobbly loam and 25 percent Bluesprin very cobbly loam. 
The Keuterville soil is north facing, and the Bluesprin soil 
is south facing. 

Included with these soils in mapping are smail areas of 
Keuterville gravelly loam and Bluesprin silt loam that 
have slopes of less than 40 percent. Also included are 
small areas of Klickson cobbly loam, Suloaf cobbly silt 
loam, and Rock outcrop. 

The Keuterville soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in basalt residuum and colluvium that have some 
loess mixed into the upper part. The average annual 
precipitation is about 24 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is about 47 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 125 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown very cobbly 
loam about 10 inches thick. The upper part of the sub- 
soil is brown gravelly loam about 8 inches thick, and the 
lower part is brown very gravelly silty clay loam and 
strong brown very gravelly loam to a depth of 60 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity is 
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low. Reaction is slightly acid and neutral throughout. 
Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very 
severe. 

The Bluesprin soil is moderately deep and well 
drained. It formed in loess and in residuum and colluvium 
from basic igneous rock, mainly basalt and andesite. The 
average annual precipitation is about 18 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 48 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown very 
cobbly loam about 12 inches thick. The subsoil is dark 
yellowish brown very cobbly clay loam about 19 inches 
thick. Bedrock is at a depth of 31 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Available water capacity is low. 
Reaction is slightly acid and neutral throughout. Runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

The Keuterville soil is used for woodland and wood- 
land grazing. The Bluesprin soil is used for range. 

The Keuterville soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It can 
produce about 3,400 cubic feet of wood per acre in trees 
0.6 inch or more in diameter in 40 years, or it can 
produce 38,000 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchanta- 
ble timber 11.6 inches or more in diameter in 130 years 
in an unmanaged stand based on the culmination of the 
mean annual increment. The main problems in managing 
timber are the very steep slopes and very severe erosion 
hazard. This soil is too steep for conventional methods 
of tree harvest. Specialized logging methods that cause 
the least soil disturbance should be used to prevent 
excessive soil loss. Road construction is also restricted 
by the very steep slopes. 

The Keuterville soil has excellent potential for produc- 
ing forage. The tree overstory is normally quite open, 
allowing light to reach the understory. The potential 
native understory is mainly snowberry, bluebunch wheat- 
grass, Idaho fescue, and wild rose. If grazing is exces- 
sive, the proportion of Idaho fescue and bluebunch 
wheatgrass decreases and the proportion of forbs and 
shrubs increases. Weeds and annual plants become 
more abundant if grazing condition declines further. The 
vegetation should be managed to permit timber regen- 
eration and to maintain enough litter for soil protection. A 
planned grazing system is essential. The very steep 
slopes limit movement of livestock and accessibility of 
forage. This soil will produce forage for livestock almost 
continually if managed as a woodlot. Depending on the 
level of management, annual production varies from 
1,500 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre to less than 
400 pounds. 

The potential native vegetation on the Bluesprin soil is 
mainly bluebunch wheatgrass and Idaho fescue. If range 
condition declines, the proportion of bluebunch wheat- 
grass and Idaho fescue decreases and the proportion of 
forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds and annual plants 
become more abundant if range condition declines fur- 
ther. A planned grazing system is necessary in maintain- 
ing or improving range condition. Potential forage pro- 
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duction is good, but the very steep slopes limit move- 
ment of livestock and accessibility of forage. Providing 
adequate stock water is often difficult, especially during 
the hot, dry summer. 

The very steep slopes restrict use of these soils for all 
construction and recreation. 

This association is in capability subclass Vile. 


65—Keuterville-Klickson association. This associ- 
ation consists of very steep soils on canyonsides. Slopes 
are 40 to 90 percent. Elevation is 3,000 to 4,500 feet. 
This association is about 35 percent Keuterville very 
cobbly loam and 30 percent Klickson cobbly loam. The 
Keuterville soil is west facing, and the Klickson soil is 
north facing. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas 
where slope is less than 40 percent and small areas of 
Suloaf cobbly silt loam and Rock outcrop. Also included 
are small areas of a soil that is similar to Klickson soils 
but that has bedrock at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. 

The Keuterville soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in basalt residuum and colluvium that have some 
loess mixed into the upper part. The average annual 
precipitation is about 24 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is about 47 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 125 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown very cobbly 
loam about 10 inches thick. The upper part of the sub- 
soil is brown gravelly loam about 8 inches thick, and the 
lower part is brown very gravelly silty clay loam and 
strong brown very gravelly loam to a depth of 60 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity is 
low. Reaction is slightly acid and neutral throughout. 
Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very 
severe. 

The Klickson soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess and in colluvium and residuum from 
basic igneous rock. The average annual precipitation is 
about 26 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
about 42 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 80 
days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown and 
brown cobbly loam about 15 inches thick. The upper part 
of the subsoil is brown cobbly silt loam and very cobbly 
loam about 36 inches thick, and the lower part is brown 
very cobbly clay to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability is moderate in the upper part and moder- 
ately slow in the very cobbly clay. The effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity is 
moderate. Reaction is slightly acid throughout. Runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

This association is used for woodland and woodland 
grazing. 

The Keuterville soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It can 
produce about 3,400 cubic feet of wood per acre from 
trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 40 years, or it can 
produce 38,000 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchanta- 
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ble timber 11.6 inches or more in diameter in 130 years 
in an unmanaged stand based on the culmination of the 
mean annual increment. 

The Klickson soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponder- 
osa pine. !t can produce about 4,100 cubic feet of wood 
per acre from trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 40 
years, or it can produce 44,600 board feet (Scribner rule) 
of merchantable timber 11.6 inches or more in diameter 
in 120 years in an unmanaged stand based on the culmi- 
nation of the mean annual increment. 

The main problems in managing timber are the very 
steep slopes and the very severe erosion hazard. These 
soils are too steep for conventional methods of tree 
harvest. Specialized logging methods that cause the 
least soil disturbance should be used to prevent exces- 
sive soil loss. Road construction is also restricted by the 
very steep slopes. 

The Keuterville soil has excellent potential for produc- 
ing forage. The tree overstory is normally quite open, 
allowing ample light to reach the understory. The poten- 
tial native understory is mainly snowberry, bluebunch 
wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and wild rose. lf grazing is 
excessive, the proportion of Idaho fescue and bluebunch 
wheatgrass decreases and the proportion of forbs and 
shrubs increases. Weeds and annual plants become 
more abundant if grazing condition declines further. The 
vegetation should be managed to permit timber regen- 
eration and to maintain enough litter for soil protection. A 
planned grazing system is essential. The very steep 
slopes limit movement of livestock and accessibility of 
forage. This soil will produce forage for livestock almost 
continually if managed as a woodlot. Annual production 
varies from 1,500 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre to 
less than 400 pounds. 

The Klickson soil has potential for producing forage if 
the canopy is opened by fire or logging. When the 
canopy is open and sparse, the main native forage 
plants include elk sedge, wild rose, and pine reedgrass. 
Forage production can be increased by seeding dis- 
turbed areas to suitable plants such as orchardgrass, 
timothy, tall fescue, and White Dutch clover. The vegeta- 
tion should be managed to permit timber regeneration 
and to maintain enough litter for soil protection. The very 
steep slopes limit movement of livestock and accessibil- 
ity of forage. Once the canopy is opened this soil will 
produce forage for 15 to 20 years. During this period, 
annual production will vary from about 1,600 pounds of 
air-dry herbage per acre under an open canopy to less 
than 300 pounds as the canopy closes. 

The very steep slopes restrict use of these soils for all 
construction and recreation. 

This association is in capability subclass Vile. 


66—Klickson-Rock outcrop complex. This complex 
consists of very steep, north-facing soils and Rock out- 
crop on canyonsides (fig. 6). Slopes are 40 to 90 per- 
cent. Elevation is 1,500 to 5,000 feet. This complex is 
about 45 percent Klickson cobbly loam and 30 percent 
Rock outcrop. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Included in mapping are small areas of Suloaf cobbly 
silt loam, Zaza gravelly loam, and soils that are similar to 
Klickson soils but that have bedrock at a depth of 40 to 
60 inches or that have an average annual soil tempera- 
ture warmer than 47 degrees F. 

The Klickson soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess and colluvium and residuum from basic 
igneous rock. The average annual precipitation is about 
26 inches, the average annual air temperature is about 
42 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 80 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown and 
brown cobbly loam about 15 inches thick. The upper part 
of the subsoil is brown cobbly silt loam and very cobbly 
loam about 36 inches thick, and the lower part is brown 
very cobbly clay to a depth of 60 inches or more. In 
some areas the very cobbly clay subsoil layer is absent. 

Permeability is generally moderate. Where present, the 
very cobbly clay subsoil layer is moderately slowly per- 
meable. Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. 
Available water capacity is moderate. Reaction is slightly 
acid throughout. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of 
erosion is very severe. 

Rock outcrop consists of Columbia River Basalt or 
Seven Devils Volcanics. 

This complex is used for woodland and woodland 
grazing. 

The Klickson soil is suited for Douglas-fir and ponder- 
osa pine. It can produce about 4,100 cubic feet of wood 
per acre from trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 40 
years, or it can produce 44,600 board feet (Scribner rule) 
of merchantable timber 11.6 inches or more in diameter 
in 120 years in an unmanaged stand based on the culmi- 
nation of the mean annual increment. The main prob- 
lems in managing timber are the very steep slopes, Rock 
outcrop, and very severe erosion hazard. This complex is 
too steep for conventional methods of tree harvest. Spe- 
cialized logging methods that cause the least soil dis- 
turbance should be used to prevent excessive soil loss. 
Road construction is also restricted by the very steep 
slopes and Rock outcrop. The outcrops interfere with 
tree felling. 

The Klickson soil has limited potential for producing 
forage after the canopy is opened by fire or logging. 
When the canopy is open or sparse, the main native 
forage plants include elk sedge, wild rose, and pine 
reedgrass. Forage production can be increased by seed- 
ing disturbed areas to suitable plants such as orchard- 
grass, timothy, tall fescue, and White Dutch clover. The 
vegetation should be managed to permit timber regen- 
eration and to maintain enough litter for soil protection. 
The very steep slopes and Rock outcrop limit movement 
of livestock and accessibility of forage. Once the canopy 
is opened, this soil will produce forage for 15 to 20 
years. During this period, annual production will vary 
from about 1,600 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre 
under an open canopy to less than 300 pounds as the 
canopy closes. 
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Figure 6.—Area of north-facing Klickson-Rock outcrop complex on left. South-facing area on right is Bluesprin-Rock outcrop complex. 


The very steep slopes and Rock outcrop restrict use 
of this complex for all construction and recreation. 
This complex is in capability subclass Vile. 


67—Klickson-Suloaf complex. This complex consists 
of very steep, north-facing soils on canyonsides. Slopes 
are 40 to 90 percent. Elevation is 1,500 to 5,000 feet. 
This complex is about 45 percent Klickson silt loam and 
25 percent Suloaf cobbly silt loam. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Keuterville gravelly loam, Wapshilla loam, Rock outcrop, 
a soil that is similar to Klickson soils but that has bed- 
rock at a depth of 40 to 60 inches, and soils that are 
similar to Klickson and Suloaf soils that have an average 
annual soil temperature warmer than 47 degrees F. 

The Klickson soil is very deep and well drained. It 


formed in loess and colluvium and residuum from basic 
igneous rock. The average annual precipitation is about 
26 inches, the average annual air temperature is about 
42 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 80 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is dark 
grayish brown silt loam about 6 inches thick, and the 
lower part is brown cobbly silt loam about 9 inches thick. 
The upper part of the subsoil is brown cobbly silt loam 
and very cobbly loam about 36 inches thick, and the 
lower part is brown very cobbly clay to a depth of 60 
inches or more. In some areas the very cobbly clay layer 
is absent. 

Permeability is generally moderate. Where present, the 
very cobbly clay subsoil layer is moderately slowly per- 
meable. Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. 
Available water capacity is moderate. Reaction is slightly 
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acid throughout. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of 
erosion is very severe. 

The Suloaf soil is deep and well drained. It formed in 
loess and residuum from Columbia River Basalt or Seven 
Devils Volcanics. The average annual precipitation is 
about 26 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
about 42 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 90 
days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown cobbly silt loam 
about 17 inches thick. The subsoil is light yellowish 
brown and light brown gravelly silt loam about 24 inches 
thick. The substratum is reddish yellow gravelly sandy 
loam about 13 inches thick. Partially decomposed basalt 
bedrock is at a depth of 54 inches. 

Permeability is moderate. Effective rooting depth is 40 
to 60 inches. Available water capacity is moderate. Re- 
action is neutral above a depth of 17 inches and slightly 
acid below that depth. Runoff is very rapid, and the 
hazard of erosion is very severe. 

This complex is used for woodland and woodland 
grazing. 

These soils are suited to Douglas-fir and ponderosa 
pine. The Klickson soil can produce about 4,100 cubic 
feet of wood per acre from trees 0.6 inch or more in 
diameter in 40 years, or it can produce 44,600 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches or 
more in diameter in 120 years in an unmanaged stand 
based on the culmination of the mean annual increment. 
The Suloaf soil can produce 3,400 cubic feet of wood 
per acre from trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 40 
years, or it can produce 38,000 board feet (Scribner rule) 
of merchantable timber 11.6 inches or more in diameter 
in 130 years in an unmanaged stand based on the culmi- 
nation of the mean annual increment. 

The main problems in managing these soils for timber 
are the very steep slopes and very severe erosion 
hazard. These soils are too steep for conventional meth- 
ods of tree harvest. Specialized logging methods that 
cause the least soil disturbance should be used to pre- 
vent excessive soil loss. Road construction is also re- 
stricted by the very steep slopes. 

These soils have limited potential for producing forage 
after the canopy is opened by fire or logging. When the 
canopy is open or sparse, the main native forage plants 
include elk sedge, wild rose, and pine reedgrass. Forage 
production can be increased by seeding disturbed areas 
to suitable plants such as orchardgrass, timothy, tall 
fescue, and White Dutch clover. The vegetation should 
be managed to permit timber regeneration and to main- 
tain enough litter for soil protection. The very steep 
slopes limit movement of livestock and accessibility of 
forage. Once the canopy is opened, these soils will pro- 
duce forage for 15 to 20 years. During this period, 
annual production will vary from about 1,600 pounds of 
air-dry herbage per acre under an open canopy to less 
than 300 pounds as the canopy closes. 

The very steep slopes restrict the use of these soils 
for all construction and recreation. 


SOIL SURVEY 


This complex is in capability subclass Vile. 


68—Klickson-Bluesprin association. This association 
consists of very steep, convex soils on canyonsides. 
Slopes are 40 to 90 percent. Elevation is 2,200 to 5,000 
feet. This association is about 45 percent Klickson silt 
loam and 20 percent Bluesprin very cobbly loam. The 
Klickson soil is north facing, and the Bluesprin soil is 
south facing. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
a soil that is similar to Bluesprin soils but that is deeper 
to bedrock; small areas of Lawyer silt loam, Rock out- 
crop, and Suloaf silt loam; and small areas of a soil that 
is similar to Klickson soils but that has bedrock at a 
depth of 40 to 60 inches. 

The Klickson soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess and colluvium and residuum from basic 
igneous rock. The average annual precipitation is about 
26 inches, the average annual air temperature is about 
42 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 80 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is dark 
grayish brown silt loam about 6 inches thick, and the 
lower part is brown cobbly silt loam about 9 inches thick. 
The upper part of the subsoil is brown cobbly silt loam 
and very cobbly loam about 36 inches thick, and the 
lower part is brown very cobbly clay to a depth of 60 
inches or more. In some areas the very cobbly clay 
subsoil layer is absent. 

Permeability is generally moderate. Where present, the 
very cobbly clay subsoil layer has moderately slow per- 
meability. Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. 
Available water capacity is moderate. Reaction is slightly 
acid throughout. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of 
erosion is very severe. 

The Bluesprin soil is moderately deep and well 
drained. It formed in loess and colluvium and residuum 
from basic volcanic rock, mainly basalt and andesite. 
The average annual precipitation is about 18 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 48 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown very 
cobbly loam about 12 inches thick. The subsoil is dark 
yellowish brown very cobbly clay loam about 19 inches 
thick. Bedrock is at a depth of 31 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. Effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Available water capacity is low. 
Reaction is slightly acid and neutral throughout. Runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

The Klickson soil is used for woodland and woodland 
grazing. The Biuesprin soil is used for range. 

The Klickson soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponder- 
osa pine. It can produce about 4,100 cubic feet of wood 
per acre from trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 40 
years, or it can produce 44,600 board feet (Scribner rule) 
of merchantable timber 11.6 inches or more in diameter 
in 120 years in an unmanaged stand based on the culmi- 
nation of the mean annual increment. The main prob- 
lems in managing timber are the very steep slopes and 
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very severe erosion hazard. This soil is too steep for 
conventional methods of tree harvest. Specialized log- 
ging methods that cause the least soil disturbance 
should be used to prevent excessive soil loss. Road 
construction is also restricted by the very steep slopes. 

The Klickson soil has limited potential for producing 
forage even after the canopy is opened by fire or log- 
ging. When the canopy is open and sparse, the main 
native forage plants include elk sedge, wild rose, and 
pine reedgrass. Forage production can be increased by 
seeding disturbed areas to suitable plants such as or- 
chardgrass, timothy, tall fescue, and White Dutch clover. 
The vegetation should be managed to permit timber re- 
generation and to maintain enough litter for soil protec- 
tion. The very steep slopes limit movement of livestock 
and accessibility of forage. Once the canopy is opened, 
this soil will produce forage for 15 to 20 years. During 
this period, annual production will vary from about 1,600 
pounds of air-dry herbage per acre under an open 
canopy to less than 300 pounds as the canopy closes. 

The potential native vegetation on the Bluesprin soil is 
mainly bluebunch wheatgrass and Idaho fescue. If range 
condition declines, the proportion of bluebunch wheat- 
grass and Idaho fescue decreases and the proportion of 
forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds and annual plants 
become more abundant if range condition declines fur- 
ther. A planned grazing system is essential in maintain- 
ing or improving range condition. Potential forage pro- 
duction is good. The very steep slopes often limit move- 
ment of livestock and accessibility of forage. Providing 
adequate stock water is often a problem, especially 
during the hot, dry summer. 

The very steep slopes restrict the use of these soils 
for all construction and recreation. 

This association is in capability subclass Vile. 


69—Klickson-Wapshilla association. This associ- 
ation consists of very steep soils on sides of mountains 
and canyons. Slopes are 40 to 90 percent. Elevation is 
3,500 to 5,000 feet. This association is about 40 percent 
Klickson silt loam and 40 percent Wapshilla cobbly loam. 
The Klickson soil is lower than the Wapshilla soil. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Suloaf cobbly silt loam, Telcher silt loam, Rock outcrop, 
and a soil that is similar to Klickson soils but that has 
bedrock at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. The Suloaf soils 
are mainly in areas of Klickson soils. The Telcher soils 
are mainly in areas of Wapshilla soils. 

The Klickson soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess and colluvium and residuum from basic 
igneous rock. The average annual precipitation is about 
26 inches, the average annual air temperature is about 
42 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 80 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is dark 
grayish brown silt loam, and the lower part is brown 
cobbly silt loam about 9 inches thick. The upper part of 
the subsoil is brown cobbly silt loam and very cobbly 
loam about 36 inches thick, and the lower part is brown 
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cobbly clay to a depth of 60 inches or more. The cobbly 
clay subsoil layer is absent in some areas. 

Permeability is generally moderate. Where present, the 
cobbly clay subsoil layer has moderately slow permeabil- 
ity. Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Availa- 
ble water capacity is moderate. Reaction is slightly acid 
throughout. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of ero- 
sion is very severe. 

The Wapshilla soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess mixed with basalt colluvium. The aver- 
age annual precipitation is about 28 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 42 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 90 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown cobbly loam about 
14 inches thick. The subsoil is light brown gravelly loam 
and light yellowish brown very gravelly Joam to a depth 
of 60 inches. 

Permeability is moderate. Effective rooting depth is 60 
inches or more. Available water capacity is low. Reaction 
is medium acid in the upper part of the surface layer and 
slightly acid and neutral below. Runoff is very rapid, and 
the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

This association is used for woodland and woodland 
grazing. 

The Klickson soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponder- 
osa pine. It can produce about 4,100 cubic feet of wood 
per acre from trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 40 
years, or it can produce 44,600 board feet (Scribner rule) 
of merchantable timber 11.6 inches or more in diameter 
in 120 years in an unmanaged stand based on the culmi- 
nation of the mean annual increment. 

The Wapshilla soil is suited to grand fir, Douglas-fir, 
western larch, lodgepole pine, and ponderosa pine. It 
can produce about 11,850 cubic feet of wood per acre 
from trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in |00 years, or it 
can produce 70,500 board feet (Scribner rule) of mer- 
chantable timber 12.6 inches or more in diameter in 140 
years in an unmanaged stand based upon the culmina- 
tion of the mean annual increment. 

The main problems in managing these soils for timber 
are the very steep slopes and very severe erosion 
hazard. These soils are too steep for conventional meth- 
ods of tree harvest. Specialized logging methods that 
cause the least soil disturbance should be used to mini- 
mize soil loss. Road construction is also restricted by the 
very steep slopes. 

These soils have potential for producing forage if the 
canopy is opened by fire or logging. When the canopy is 
open or sparse, the main native forage plants include elk 
sedge, wild rose, and pine reedgrass on the Klickson soil 
and sedge, Columbia brome, elk sedge, snowberry, and 
redstem ceanothus on the Wapshilla soil. Forage pro- 
duction can be increased by seeding disturbed areas to 
suitable plants such as orchardgrass, timothy, tall fescue, 
and White Dutch clover. The vegetation should be man- 
aged to permit timber regeneration and to maintain 
enough litter for soil protection. The very steep slopes 
limit movement of livestock and accessibility of forage. 
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Once the canopy is opened, the Klickson soil will pro- 
duce forage for 15 to 20 years; during this period, annual 
production will vary from about 1,600 pounds of air-dry 
herbage per acre under an open canopy to less than 
300 pounds as the canopy closes. The Wapshilla soil will 
produce forage for 5 to 15 years after the canopy is 
opened; during this period, annual production will vary 
from about 1,100 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre 
under an open canopy to less than 200 pounds per acre 
as the canopy closes. 

The very steep slopes restrict use of these soils for all 
construction and recreation. 

This association is in capability subclass Ville. 


70—Kooskia silt loam, low rainfall, 3 to 7 percent 
slopes. This gently sloping soil is on plateaus. It is very 
deep and moderately well drained. Elevation is 2,500 to 
3,000 feet. This soil formed in loess. The average annual 
precipitation is about 23 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is about 45 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 110 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is brown silt soil 
about 5 inches thick. The buried subsurface layer is light 
gray silt loam about 7 inches thick. The buried subsoil is 
yellowish brown and brown silty clay to a depth of 60 
inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
where slopes are more than 7 percent, and small areas 
of Wilkins silt loam. 

In this Kooskia soil, permeability is slow. Effective root- 
ing depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity 
is high. Reaction is slightly acid and neutral in the sur- 
face layer and subsoil and neutral and mildly alkaline in 
the buried subsurface layer and the buried subsoil. 
Runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion is moder- 
ate. A perched water table is at a depth of 2 to 3 feet in 
winter. 

This soil is used mainly for hay, pasture, barley, winter 
wheat, and peas. It is also used for woodland and wood- 
land grazing. 

Use of this soil for crops is limited mainly by the 
hazard of erosion. Production of all locally grown crops 
is good. Soil can be conserved by continuously growing 
as smail grains or forage crops if minimum tillage is 
practiced and crop residue is returned to the soil. 
Grassed waterways prevent formation of gullies in the 
natural drainageways. Nitrogen, sulfur, and sometimes 
phosphorus are necessary. Weed control is important. 
Grasses and legumes are beneficial and are good alter- 
native crops. 

After timber is harvested from this soil, the area can 
be converted to pasture or hay. Under a high level of 
management, production is good. A well balanced fertil- 
ization program is needed. Nitrogen and sulfur are es- 
sential. If legumes are included in the stand, phosphorus 
is also needed. Grazing should be rotated during the 
growing season to maintain a minimum height of stubble. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Latar orchardgrass, Manchar smooth brome, Regar 
brome, and clover and alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

This soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It can produce 
about 2,750 cubic feet of wood per acre from trees 0.6 
inch or more in diameter in 40 years, or it can produce 
31,500 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 
11.6 inches or more in diameter in 140 years in an 
unmanaged stand based on the culmination of the mean 
annual increment. Conventional methods of tree harvest 
can be used. 

This soil has good potential for grazing if the tree 
canopy is opened by fire or logging. When the canopy is 
open or sparse, the main native forage plants include elk 
sedge, bluebunch wheatgrass, and wild rose. Forage 
production can be increased by seeding disturbed areas 
to suitable plants such as timothy, orchardgrass, tall 
fescue, and White Dutch clover. The vegetation should 
be managed to permit timber regeneration and maintain 
enough litter for soil protection. Once the canopy is 
opened this soil will produce forage for 15 to 20 years. 
During this period, annual production will vary from about 
2,000 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre under an open 
canopy to less than 500 pounds as the canopy closes. 

The main restrictions on use of this soil for homesites 
are the shrink-swell potential of the soil and its low 
strength. Installation of sanitary facilities is restricted by 
wetness and the clay content of the subsoil. Septic tank 
absorption fields are severely restricted by the slow per- 
meability and wetness. The shrink-swell potential, low 
strength, and wetness limit use for roads. Excavation 
can be hindered by the high clay content of the subsoil. 

The main restriction on use of this soil for recreation is 
the tendency of the surface to be dusty when dry. Play- 
grounds are also limited by slope. 

This soil is in capability subclass He. 


71—Kooskia slit loam, low rainfall, 7 to 12 percent 
slopes. This sloping soil is on plateaus. It is very deep 
and moderately well drained. Elevation is 2,500 to 3,000 
feet. This soil formed in loess. The average annual pre- 
cipitation is about 23 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is about 45 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 110 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is brown silt loam 
about 5 inches thick. The buried subsurface layer is light 
gray silt foam about 7 inches thick. The buried subsoil is 
yellowish brown and brown silty clay to a depth of 60 
inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
where slopes are more than 12 percent or less than 7 
percent. 

In this Kooskia soil, permeability is slow. Effective root- 
ing depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity 
is high. Reaction is slightly acid and neutral in the sur- 
face layer and subsoil and neutral and mildly alkaline in 
the buried subsurface layer and the buried subsoil. 
Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe. A 
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perched water table is at a depth of 2 to 3 feet during 
winter. 

This soil is used mainly for hay, pasture, barley, winter 
wheat, and peas. It is also used for woodland and wood- 
land grazing. 

Use of this soil for crops is limited mainly by the 
hazard of erosion. Production of all locally grown crops 
is good. Soil can be conserved by continuously growing 
small grains or forage crops if minimum tillage is prac- 
ticed and crop residue is returned to the soil. Grassed 
waterways prevent formation of gullies in the natural 
drainageways. Contour farming, divided-slope farming, 
and field stripcropping also reduce erosion. Nitrogen, 
sulfur, and sometimes phosphorus are necessary. Weed 
control is important. Grasses and legumes are beneficial 
and are good alternative crops. 

After timber is harvested from this soil, the area can 
be converted to pasture or hay. Under a high level of 
management, production is good. A well balanced fertil- 
ization program is needed. Nitrogen and sulfur are es- 
sential. If legumes are included in the stand, phosphorus 
is also needed. Grazing should be rotated during the 
growing season to maintain a minimum height of stubble. 
Latar orchardgrass, Manchar smooth brome, Regar 
brome, and clover or alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

This soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It can produce 
about 2,750 cubic feet of wood per acre from trees 0.6 
inch or more in diameter in 40 years, or it can produce 
31,500 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 
11.6 inches or more in diameter in 140 years in an 
unmanaged stand based on the culmination of the mean 
annual increment. Conventional methods can be used 
for tree harvest, but logging roads, skid trails, and land- 
ings should be carefully planned to minimize soil loss. 

This soil has good potential for grazing if the canopy is 
opened by fire or logging. When the canopy is open or 
sparse, the main native forage plants include elk sedge, 
bluebunch wheatgrass, and rose. Forage production can 
be increased by seeding disturbed areas to suitable 
grasses such as timothy, orchardgrass, tall fescue and 
White Dutch clover. The vegetation should be managed 
to permit timber regeneration and maintain enough litter 
for soil protection. Once the canopy is opened this soil 
will produce forage for 15 to 20 years. During this period, 
annual production will vary from about 2,000 pounds of 
air-dry herbage per acre under an open canopy to less 
than 500 pounds as the canopy closes. 

The main restrictions on use of this soil for homesites 
are the shrink-swell potential of the soil and its low 
Strength. Installation of sanitary facilities is restricted by 
wetness and the high clay content of the subsoil. Septic 
tank absorption fields are severely restricted by slow 
permeability and wetness. Sewage lagoons are severely 
restricted by slope and wetness. The shrink-swell poten- 
tial, low strength, and wetness limit use for roads. Exca- 
vation can be hindered by the high clay content of the 
subsoil. 
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The main restriction on use of this soil for recreation is 
slope. The tendency of the surface to be dusty when dry 
is also a limitation. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ille. 


72—Kooskia silt loam, low rainfall, 12 to 25 per- 
cent slopes. This moderately steep soil is on plateaus. It 
is very deep and moderately well drained. Elevation is 
2,500 to 3,000 feet. This soil formed in loess. The aver- 
age annual precipitation is about 23 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 45 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 110 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is brown silt loam 
about 5 inches thick. The buried subsurface layer is light 
gray silt loam about 7 inches thick. The buried subsoil is 
yellowish brown and brown silty clay to a depth of 60 
inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
where slopes are less than 12 percent. 

In this Kooskia soil, permeability is slow. Effective root- 
ing depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity 
is high. Reaction is slightly acid and neutral in the sur- 
face layer and subsoil and neutral and mildly alkaline in 
the buried subsurface layer and the buried subsoil. 
Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe. A 
perched water table is at a depth of 2 to 3 feet during 
winter. 

This soil is used mainly for hay, pasture, barley, winter 
wheat, and peas. It is also used for woodland and wood- 
land grazing. 

Use of this soil for crops is limited mainly by the 
hazard of erosion. Production of all locally grown crops 
is good. Soil can be conserved by continuously growing 
small grains or forage crops if minimum tillage is prac- 
ticed and crop residue is returned to the soil. Because of 
slope, using field strips or divided-slope farming is also 
necessary. Nitrogen, sulfur, and sometimes phosphorus 
are needed. Grasses and legumes are beneficial and are 
good alternative crops. 

After timber is harvested from this soil, the area can 
be converted to pasture or hay. Under a high level of 
management, production is good. A well balanced fertil- 
ization program is needed. Nitrogen and sulfur are es- 
sential. If legumes are included in the stand, phosphorus 
is also needed. Grazing should be rotated during the 
growing season to maintain a minimum height of stubble. 
Latar orchardgrass, Manchar smooth brome, Regar 
brome, and clover and alfalfa are suitable for grazing. 

This soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It can produce 
about 2,750 cubic feet of wood per acre from trees 0.6 
inch or more in diameter in 40 years, or it can produce 
31,500 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 
11.6 inches or more in diameter in 140 years in an 
unmanaged stand based on the culmination of the mean 
annual increment. Conventional methods can be used 
for tree harvest, but logging roads, skid trails, and land- 
ings should be carefully planned to minimize soil loss. 
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Good site preparation and harvest methods are needed 
to establish an adequate stand and to overcome compe- 
tition from undesirable plants. 

This soil has good potential for grazing if the canopy is 
opened by fire or logging. When the canopy is open or 
sparse, the main native forage plants include elk sedge, 
bluebunch wheatgrass, and wild rose. Forage production 
can be increased by seeding disturbed areas to suitable 
plants such as timothy, orchardgrass, tall fescue, and 
White Dutch clover. The vegetation should be managed 
to permit timber regeneration and to maintain enough 
litter for soil protection. Once the canopy is opened, this 
soil will produce forage for 15 to 20 years. During this 
period, annual production will vary from about 2,000 
pounds of air-dry herbage per acre under an open 
canopy to less than 500 pounds as the canopy closes. 

The main restrictions on use of this soil for homesites 
are slope, the low strength of this soil, and its shrink- 
swell potential. Installation of sanitary facilities is restrict- 
ed by slope, wetness, and the high clay content of the 
subsoil. Septic tank absorption fields are severely re- 
stricted by slow permeability, wetness, and slope. 
Sewage lagoons are severely restricted by slope and 
wetness. The shrink-swell potential, slope, low strength, 
and wetness limit use for roads. Excavation can be hin- 
dered by the high clay content of the subsoil and by 
slope. 

The moderately steep slopes are the main restriction 
on use of this soil for recreation. The tendency of the 
surface to be dusty when dry is also a restriction. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ille. 


73—Lawyer-Rock outcrop complex. This complex 
consists of very steep, north-facing soils on canyonsides. 
Slopes are 40 to 90 percent. Elevation is 1,200 to 4,000 
feet. This complex is about 30 percent Lawyer silt loam, 
and 30 percent Rock outcrop. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Bluesprin 
cobbly loam and Riggins very gravelly loam. 

The Lawyer soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess mixed with colluvium and residuum from 
basic igneous rocks. The average annual precipitation is 
about 20 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
about 47 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
130 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is very 
dark grayish brown silt loam about 6 inches thick, and 
the lower part is very dark grayish brown loam and 
gravelly loam to a depth of about 23 inches. The subsoil 
is dark grayish brown and brown very gravelly clay loam 
to a depth of 72 inches. 

Permeability is slow. The effective rooting depth is 60 
inches or more. Available water capacity is moderate. 
Reaction is neutral throughout. Runoff is very rapid, and 
the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

Rock outcrop consists of Columbia River Basalt or 
Seven Devils Volcanics. 

This complex is used for range. 


SOIL SURVEY 


The potential native vegetation on the Lawyer soil is 
mainly Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheatgrass, and many 
forbs. If range condition declines, the proportion of Idaho 
fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass decreases and the 
proportion of forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds and 
sod-forming bluegrass become more abundant if range 
condition declines further. A planned grazing system is 
essential in maintaining or improving range condition. 
This soil should be avoided during wet, freezing weather 
to reduce the hazard of livestock injury caused by slip- 
ping and falling. Production of forage is excellent, but the 
very steep slopes and Rock outcrop limit movement of 
livestock and accessibility of forage. 

Rock outcrop has no value for grazing. It often inter- 
feres with livestock movement, thereby limiting accessi- 
bility of forage. 

The very steep slopes and Rock outcrop restrict the 
use of this complex for all construction and recreation. 

This complex is in capability subciass Vile. 


74—Lawyer-Bluesprin association. This association 
consists of very steep, convex soils on canyonsides. 
Slopes are 40 to 90 percent. Elevation is 2,200 to 4,000 
feet. This association is about 50 percent Lawyer silt 
loam and 20 percent Bluesprin very cobbly loam. The 
Lawyer soil is north facing, and the Bluesprin soil is 
south facing. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Keuterville very cobbly loam, Riggins very gravelly silt 
loam, Rock outcrop, and Tannahill cobbly loam. 

The Lawyer soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in joess mixed with colluvium and residuum from 
basic igneous rock. The average annual precipitation is 
about 20 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
about 47 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
130 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is very 
dark grayish brown silt loam about 6 inches thick, and 
the lower part is very dark grayish brown loam and 
gravelly loam to a depth of about 23 inches. The subsoil 
is dark grayish brown and brown very gravelly clay loam 
to a depth of 72 inches. 

Permeability is slow. The effective rooting depth is 60 
inches or more. Available water capacity is moderate. 
Reaction is neutral throughout. Runoff is very rapid, and 
the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

The Bluesprin soil is moderately deep and well 
drained. It formed in loess and colluvium and residuum 
from basic igneous rock, mainly basalt and andesite. The 
average annual precipitation is about 18 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 48 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown very 
cobbly loam about 12 inches thick. The subsoil is dark 
yellowish brown very cobbly clay loam about 19 inches 
thick. Bedrock is at a depth of 31 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Available water capacity is low. 
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Reaction is slightly acid and neutral throughout. Runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

This association is used for range. 

The potential native vegetation is mainly Idaho fescue, 
bluebunch wheatgrass, and many forbs on the Lawyer 
soil and bluebunch wheatgrass and Idaho fescue on the 
Bluesprin soil. If range condition declines, the proportion 
of bluebunch wheatgrass and Idaho fescue decreases 
and the proportion of forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds 
and annual plants become more abundant if range con- 
dition declines further. A planned grazing system is es- 
sential in maintaining or improving range condition. 
Forage production is excellent on the Lawyer soil and 
good on the Bluesprin soil. The very steep slopes limit 
movement of livestock and accessibility of forage. The 
Lawyer soil should be avoided during wet, freezing 
weather to reduce the hazard of livestock injury caused 
by slipping and falling. Providing adequate stock water is 
often a problem in areas of the Bluesprin soil, especially 
during the hot, dry summer. 

The very steep slopes restrict use of these soils for all 
construction and recreation. 

This association is in capability subclass Vile. 


75—Lawyer-Tannahill association. This association 
consists of very steep soils on lower parts of mountain- 
sides and canyonsides. Slopes are 40 to 90 percent. 
Elevation is 1,000 to 2,800 feet. This association is 
about 40 percent Lawyer silt loam and 30 percent Tan- 
nahill cobbly loam. The Lawyer soil is north facing, and 
the Tannahill soil is south facing. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Lickskillet gravelly clay loam, Bluesprin cobbly loam, and 
Rock outcrop. 

The Lawyer soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess mixed with colluvium and residuum 
weathered from basic igneous rock. The average annual 
precipitation is about 20 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is about 47 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 130 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is very 
dark grayish brown silt loam about 6 inches thick, and 
the lower part is very dark grayish brown loam and 
gravelly loam about 17 inches thick. The subsoil is dark 
grayish brown and brown very gravelly clay loam to a 
depth of 72 inches. 

Permeability is slow. The effective rooting depth is 60 
inches or more. Available water capacity is moderate. 
Reaction is neutral throughout. Runoff is very rapid, and 
the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

The Tannahill soil is deep and well drained. It formed 
in colluvium and residuum weathered from Columbia 
River Basalt and Seven Devils Volcanics with some 
loess mixed in the upper part. The average annual pre- 
cipitation is about 14 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is about 52 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown cobbly loam 
and gravelly silty clay loam about 10 inches thick. The 
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subsoil is brown very gravelly silty clay loam about 9 
inches thick. The substratum is pale brown and very pale 
brown, strongly calcareous very gravelly loam about 33 
inches thick. Fractured, weathered basalt bedrock is at a 
depth of 52 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. Effective rooting 
depth is 40 to 60 inches. Available water capacity is low. 
Reaction is mildly alkaline in the surface layer and sub- 
soil and moderately alkaline and strongly alkaline in the 
substratum. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of ero- 
sion is very severe. 

This association is used for range. 

The potential native vegetation on the Lawyer soil is 
mainly Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheatgrass, and many 
forbs. If range condition declines, the proportion of Idaho 
fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass decreases and the 
proportion of forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds and 
sod-forming bluegrass become more abundant if range 
condition declines further. A planned grazing system is 
essential in maintaining or improving range condition. 
This soil should be avoided during wet, freezing weather 
to reduce the hazard of livestock injury caused by slip- 
ping and falling. 

The potential native vegetation on the Tannahill soil is 
mainly bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. If 
range condition declines, the proportion of bluebunch 
wheatgrass decreases and the proportion of forbs and 
shrubs increases. Weeds and annual plants become 
more abundant if range condition declines further. A 
planned grazing system is essential in maintaining or 
improving range condition. Potential forage production is 
good, but the very steep slopes limit movement of live- 
stock and accessibility of forage. Providing adequate 
stock water is often a problem, especially during the hot, 
dry summer. 

The very steep slopes restrict use of these soils for all 
construction and recreation. 

This association is in capability subclass Vlle. 


76—Lickskillet-Tannahill complex. This complex 
consists of gently sloping to steep, south-facing soils on 
side slopes. Slopes are 7 to 40 percent. Elevation is 
1,000 to 2,800 feet. This complex is about 45 percent 
Lickskillet gravelly clay loam and 25 percent Tannahill 
loam. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
cobbly and very cobbly soils and small areas of a soil 
that is similar to Tannahill soils but that has less than 35 
percent rock fragments in the subsoil. 

The Lickskillet soil is shallow and well drained. It 
formed in loess mixed with material weathered from Co- 
lumbia River Basalt or Seven Devils Volcanics. The aver- 
age annual precipitation is about 14 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 52 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 170 days. 

Typically the surface layer is brown and dark brown 
gravelly loam and gravelly clay loam about 10 inches 
thick. The subsoil is brown very gravelly clay loam about 
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7 inches thick. Fractured basalt bedrock having lime in 
some fractures is at a depth of 17 inches. 

Permeability is moderate. The effective rooting depth 
is 10 to 20 inches. Available water capacity is very low. 
Reaction is mildly alkaline throughout. Runoff is rapid 
and very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe and 
very severe, 

The Tannahill soil is deep and well drained. It formed 
in colluvium and residuum weathered from Columbia 
River Basalt or Seven Devils Volcanics with some loess 
mixed in the upper part. The average annual precipitation 
is about 14 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
about 52 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
170 days. 

Typically the surface layer is dark brown loam about 
10 inches thick. The subsoil is brown very gravelly silty 
clay loam about 9 inches thick. The substratum is pale 
brown and very pale brown, strongly calcareous very 
gravelly loam about 33 inches thick. Fractured, weath- 
ered basalt bedrock is at a depth of 52 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. Effective rooting 
depth is 40 to 60 inches. Available water capacity is low. 
Reaction is mildly alkaline in the surface layer and sub- 
soil and moderately alkaline and strongly alkaline in the 
substratum. Runoff is rapid and very rapid, and the 
hazard of erosion is severe and very severe. 

This complex is used for range. 

The potential native vegetation on these soils is blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. If range 
condition declines, the proportion of bluebunch wheat- 
grass decreases and the proportion of forbs and shrubs 
increases. Weeds and annual plants become more abun- 
dant if range condition declines further. A planned graz- 
ing system is essential in maintaining or improving range 
condition. Potential forage production is fair. 

Providing adequate stock water is often a problem, 
especially during the hot, dry summer. 

The depth to rock and the content of rock fragments 
in these soils restrict construction and recreation. Slope 
is a restriction in the steeper areas. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vile. 


77—Meland silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes. This 
gently sloping, south-facing soil is on plateaus. It is mod- 
erately deep and well drained. Elevation is 2,500 to 
4,200 feet. This soil formed in basalt residuum mixed 
with loess. The average annual precipitation is about 22 
inches, the average annual air temperature is about 46 
degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 120 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown and 
grayish brown silt loam about 16 inches thick. The upper 
part of the subsoil is brown silt loam about 5 inches 
thick, and the lower part is brown and light yellowish 
brown clay loam about 11 inches thick. Decomposing 
basalt bedrock is at a depth of 32 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of a 
soil that is similar to Meland soils but that has a thick 
surface layer. Also included are small areas of Ferdinand 
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and Nez Perce silt loams and Riggins very gravelly silt 
loam. 

In this Meland soil, permeability is moderately slow. 
Effective rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Available 
water capacity is moderate. Reaction is slightly acid and 
medium acid throughout. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of erosion is moderate. 

This soil is used for winter wheat, barley, peas, and 
some hay and pasture. No significant areas remain in 
native vegetation. 

if this soil is properly managed, production of all com- 
monly grown crops is good. Soil can be conserved by 
growing annual crops of small grains and peas, keeping 
tillage to a minimum, and returning crop residue to the 
soil. Grassed waterways prevent formation of gullies in 
the natural drainageways. Crops of legumes and grasses 
can also be grown and help control erosion. Nitrogen 
sulfur, and sometimes phosphorus are necessary. Weed 
contro! is important. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, production is good. A well 
balanced fertilization program is needed. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season to maintain a mini- 
mum height of stubble. Latar orchardgrass, smooth and 
Regar brome, intermediate wheatgrass, and alfalfa are 
suitable for planting. 

The main restriction on use of this soil for homesites 
and most sanitary facilities is the depth to rock. Septic 
tank absorption fields are also restricted by the moder- 
ately slow permeability of the subsoil. 

This soil is suited to most kinds of recreation, but the 
surface tends to be dusty when dry. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ite. 


78—Meland silt loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes. This 
sloping and moderately steep, south-facing soil is on 
plateaus. It is moderately deep and well drained. Eleva- 
tion is 2,500 to 4,200 feet. This soil formed in basalt 
residuum mixed with loess. The average annual precipi- 
tation is about 22 inches, the average air temperature is 
about 46 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
120 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown and 
grayish brown silt loam about 16 inches thick. The upper 
part of the subsoil is brown silt loam about 5 inches 
thick, and the lower part is brown and light yellowish 
brown clay loam about 11 inches thick. Decomposing 
basalt bedrock is at a depth of 32 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of a 
soil that is similar to Meland soils but that has a thicker 
surface layer. Also included are small areas of Ferdinand 
and Nez Perce silt loams and Riggins very gravelly silt 
foam. 

In this Meland soil, permeability is moderately slow. 
Effective rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Available 
water capacity is moderate. Reaction is slightly acid and 
medium acid throughout. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard 
of erosion is severe. 
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This soil is used for winter wheat, barley, peas, and 
some hay and pasture. No significant areas remain in 
native vegetation. 

If this soil is properly managed, production of all com- 
monly grown crops is good. The hazard of erosion is 
severe if the soil is tilled intensively, as in summer-fallow 
practice. Soil can be conserved by growing annual crops 
of small grains and peas, keeping tillage to a minimum, 
and returning crop residue to the soil. Grassed water- 
ways prevent formation of gullies in the natural drain- 
ageways. Crops of legumes and grasses can also be 
grown and help control erosion. Nitrogen, sulfur, and 
sometimes phosphorus are necessary. Weed control is 
important. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, production is good. A well 
balanced fertilization program is needed. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season to maintain a mini- 
mum height of stubble. Latar orchardgrass, smooth 
brome, Regar brome, intermediate wheatgrass, and al- 
falfa are suitable for planting. 

The main restrictions on use of this soil for homesites, 
roads, and sanitary facilities are slope and the depth to 
rock. Septic tank absorption fields are also restricted by 
the moderately slow permeability of the subsoil. 

This soil can be used for paths and trails. Slope re- 
stricts use for playgrounds and camp areas. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ille. 


79—Meland silt loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes. This 
steep, south-facing soil is on plateaus. It is moderately 
deep and well drained. Elevation is 2,500 to 4,200 feet. 
This soil formed in basalt residuum mixed with loess. 
The average annual precipitation is about 22 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 46 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 120 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown and 
grayish brown silt loam about 16 inches thick. The upper 
part of the subsoil is brown silt loam about 5 inches 
thick, and the lower part is brown and light yellowish 
brown clay loam about 11 inches thick. Decomposing 
basalt bedrock is at a depth of 32 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of a 
soil that is similar to Meland soils but that has a thicker 
surface layer. Also included are small areas of Ferdinand 
and Nez Perce silt loams and Riggins very gravelly silt 
loam. 

In this Meland soil permeability is moderately slow. 
Effective rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. Available 
water capacity is moderate. Reaction is slightly acid and 
medium acid throughout. Runoff is very rapid, and the 
hazard of erosion is very severe. 

This soil is used for hay, pasture, barley, and winter 
wheat. No significant areas remain in native vegetation. 

If this soil is properly managed, production of all com- 
monly grown crops is good. The hazard of erosion is 
very severe if the soil is tilled intensively, as in summer- 
fallow practice. Soil is conserved by keeping a perma- 
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nent cover crop on the soil at least half of the time, 
annual cropping, cross-slope farming, keeping tillage to a 
minimum, and returning crop residue to the soil. Grassed 
waterways prevent formation of gullies in the natural 
drainageways. Contour farming, divided-slope farming, 
using gradient terraces, field stripcropping, and building 
structures for water and sediment control also reduce 
erosion. Chiseling in the stubble in fall helps slow runoff 
and reduce soil loss in years when the snow melts rapid- 
ly while the surface is frozen. Crops of legumes and 
grasses can also be grown and help control erosion. 
Nitrogen, sulfur, and sometimes phosphorus are neces- 
sary. Weed control is important. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, production is good. A well 
balanced fertilization program is needed. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season to maintain a mini- 
mum height of stubble. Latar orchardgrass, smooth 
brome, Regar brome, intermediate wheatgrass, and al- 
falfa are suitable for planting. 

Slope is the main restriction on use of this soil for all 
construction and recreation. Homesites are also limited 
by the depth to rock. Sanitary facilities are limited by the 
depth to rock and the moderately slow permeability in 
the subsoil. 

This soil is in capability subclass |Ve. 


80—Naz sandy loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes. This 
steep soil is in north-facing areas. It is very deep and 
well drained. Elevation is 2,400 to 5,000 feet. This soil 
formed in loess and residuum weathered from granitic 
rock. The average annual precipitation is about 26 
inches, the average annual air temperature is about 43 
degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 80 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown and 
grayish brown sandy loam about 24 inches thick. The 
underlying material is grayish brown and pale brown 
sandy loam to a depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
where slopes are more than 40 percent or less than 25 
percent. Also included are smali areas of Johnson loam 
and a soil that is similar to Naz soils but that is more 
shallow to bedrock and has more than 35 percent rock 
fragments in the subsoil. 

In this Naz soil, permeability is moderately rapid. The 
effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available 
water capacity is moderate. Reaction is neutral in the 
surface layer and neutral and medium acid in the under- 
lying material. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of 
erosion is very severe. 

This soil is used mainly for woodland and woodland 
grazing. It is also used for hay and pasture. 

After timber is harvested from this soil, the area can 
be converted to hay or pasture. Under a high level of 
management, production is good. A well balanced fertil- 
ization program is needed. Nitrogen and sulfur are es- 
sential. If legumes are included in the stand, phosphorus 
is also needed. Grazing should be rotated during the 
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growing season to maintain a minimum height of stubble. 
Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, and alfalfa are suit- 
able for planting. 

This soil is suited to Douglas fir and ponderosa pine. It 
can produce about 4,100 cubic feet of wood per acre 
from trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 40 years, or it 
can produce 44,600 board feet (Scribner rule) of mer- 
chantable timber 11.6 inches or more in diameter in 120 
years in an unmanaged mixed conifer stand based upon 
the culmination of the mean annual increment. The main 
problem in managing timber is the erosion hazard. Con- 
ventional methods can be used for tree harvest, but 
logging roads, skid trails, and landings must be carefully 
planned to minimize soil loss. 

This soil has potential for producing forage if the 
canopy is opened by logging, fire or other disturbance. 
The main native forage plants on this soil include red- 
stem ceanothus, Columbia brome, and elk sedge. 
Forage production can be increased and soil protected 
by seeding disturbed areas to suitable plants such as tall 
fescue, timothy, orchardgrass, and White Dutch clover. 
The vegetation should be managed to permit timber re- 
generation and to maintain enough litter for soil protec- 
tion. This soil will produce forage for 10 to 20 years 
following opening of the canopy. During this period, 
annual production will vary from about 1,400 pounds of 
air-dry herbage per acre under an open canopy to less 
than 300 pounds as the canopy closes. 

Slope is the main restriction on use of this soil for all 
construction and recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass |Ve. 


81—Nazaton-Naz complex. This complex consists of 
very steep, north-facing soils on side slopes. Slopes are 
40 to 90 percent. Elevation is 2,400 to 4,000 feet. This 
complex is about 45 percent Nazaton gravelly loam and 
25 percent Naz sandy loam. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Spokel very gravelly loam and Suttler loam. 

The Nazaton soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess and residuum from granitic rocks. The 
average annual precipitation is about 26 inches, the 
average annual temperature is about 43 degrees F, and 
the frost-free period is about 80 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown and 
dark brown gravelly loam about 20 inches thick. The 
upper part of the subsoil is brown and light yellowish 
brown very gravelly loam about 26 inches thick, and the 
lower part of the subsoil and the substratum are light 
brown and light yellowish brown very gravelly sandy 
loam to a depth of 60 inches. 

Permeability is moderately rapid. The effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity is 
moderate. Reaction is slightly acid in the surface layer 
and neutral in the subsoil and substratum. Runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

The Naz soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
in loess and residuum from granitic rocks. The average 
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annua! precipitation is about 26 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 43 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 80 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown and 
grayish brown sandy loam about 24 inches thick. The 
underlying material is grayish brown and pale brown 
sandy loam to a depth of 60 inches, 

Permeability is moderately rapid. The effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity is 
moderate. Reaction is neutral and medium acid. Runoff 
is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

This complex is used for woodland and woodland 
grazing. 

These soils are suited to Douglas-fir and ponderosa 
pine. They can produce about 4,100 cubic feet of wood 
per acre from trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 40 
years, or they can produce 44,600 board feet (Scribner 
rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches or more in 
diameter in 120 years in an unmanaged mixed conifer 
stand based upon the culmination of the mean annual 
increment. The main problems in managing timber are 
the very steep slopes and very severe erosion hazard. 
These soils are too steep for conventional equipment. 
Specialized equipment that causes the least soil disturb- 
ance should be used for tree harvest. Road construction 
is also restricted by the very steep slopes. 

These soils have potential for producing forage if the 
canopy is opened by fire or logging. The main native 
forage plants include elk sedge, redstem ceanothus, and 
Columbia brome. Forage production can be increased by 
seeding disturbed areas to suitable plants such as tall 
fescue, orchardgrass, timothy, and White Dutch clover. 
The vegetation should be managed to permit timber re- 
generation and to maintain enough litter for soil protec- 
tion. The very steep slopes limit movement of livestock 
and accessibility of forage. Once the canopy is opened 
these soils will produce forage for 10 to 20 years. During 
this period, annual production will vary from about 1,400 
pounds of air-dry herbage per acre under an open 
canopy to less than 300 pounds as the canopy closes. 

The very steep slopes restrict use of these soils for all 
construction and recreation. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vile. 


82—Nazaton-Suttler association. This association 
consists of very steep soils on sides of canyons and 
mountains. Slopes are 40 to 90 percent. Elevation is 
2,800 to 4,500 feet. This association is about 45 percent 
Nazaton gravelly loam and 35 percent Suttler loam. The 
Nazaton soil is lower than the Suttler soil. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Jughandle loam and Spokel very gravelly loam and 
areas where slopes are less than 40 percent. Jughandle 
soils have a light-colored surface. 

Nazaton soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
in loess and residuum from granitic rocks. The average 
annual precipitation is about 26 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 43 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 80 days. 
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Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown and 
dark brown gravelly loam about 20 inches thick. The 
upper part of the subsoil is brown and light yellowish 
brown very gravelly loam about 26 inches thick, and the 
lower part of the subsoil and the substratum are light 
brown and light yellowish brown very gravelly sandy 
loam to a depth of 60 inches. 

Permeability is moderately rapid. Effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity is 
moderate. Reaction is slightly acid in the surface layer 
and neutral in the subsoil and substratum. Runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

The Suttler soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in residuum and colluvium from granitic rock. The 
average annual precipitation is about 28 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 42 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 80 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown loam about 10 
inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is light yellow- 
ish brown gravelly loam and gravelly sandy loam about 
29 inches thick, and the lower part is light yellowish 
brown very gravelly sandy loam to a depth of 60 inches. 

Permeability is moderate. Effective rooting depth is 60 
inches or more. Available water capacity is moderate. 
Reaction is neutral between depths of 4 and 10 inches 
and medium acid above and below this layer. Runoff is 
very rapid and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Jughandle loam and Spokel very gravelly loam and 
areas where slopes are less than 40 percent. Jughandle 
soils have a light-colored surface. 

This association is used for woodland and woodland 
grazing. 

The Nazaton soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponder- 
osa pine. It can produce about 4,100 cubic feet of wood 
per acre from trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 40 
years, or it can produce 44,600 board feet (Scribner rule) 
of merchantable timber 11.6 inches or more in diameter 
in 120 years in an unmanaged stand based on the culmi- 
nation of the mean annual increment. 

The Suttler soil is suited to grand fir, Douglas-fir, west- 
ern larch, lodgepole pine, and ponderosa pine. It can 
produce 11,850 cubic feet of wood per acre in trees 0.6 
inch or more in diameter in 100 years, or it can produce 
70,500 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 
11.6 inches or more in diameter in 140 years in an 
unmanaged stand based on the culmination of the mean 
annual increment. 

The main problems in managing these soils for timber 
are the very steep slopes and the very severe erosion 
hazard. These soils are too steep for conventional meth- 
ods of tree harvest. Specialized logging methods that 
cause the least soil disturbance should be used to pre- 
vent excessive soil loss. Road construction is also re- 
stricted by the very steep slopes. 

These soils have potential for producing forage if the 
canopy is opened by fire or logging. The main native 
forage plants include elk sedge, redstem ceanothus, and 
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Columbia brome on the Nazaton soil and Columbia 
brome, sedge, and wild rose on the Suttler soil. Forage 
production can be increased by seeding disturbed areas 
to suitable plants such as tall fescue, orchardgrass, timo- 
thy, and White Dutch clover. The vegetation should be 
managed to permit timber regeneration and to maintain 
enough litter for soil protection. The very steep slopes 
limit movement of livestock and accessibility of forage. 
Once the canopy is opened, the Nazaton soil will pro- 
duce forage for 10 to 20 years; during this period, annual 
production will vary from about 1,400 pounds of air-dry 
herbage per acre under an open canopy to less than 
300 pounds as the canopy closes. The Suttler soil will 
produce forage for 10 to 15 years following opening of 
the canopy; during this period, annual production will 
vary from about 950 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre 
under an open canopy to less than 100 pounds per acre 
as the canopy closes. 

The very steep slopes restrict use of these soils for all 
construction and recreation. 

This association is in capability subclass Vile. 


83—Nez Perce silt loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes. This 
gently sloping, south-facing soil is on prairies. It is very 
deep and moderately well drained. Elevation is 2,800 to 
4,000 feet. This soil formed in loess mixed with some 
residuum from basalt in the lower part. The average 
annual precipitation is about 22 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 46 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 120 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray and grayish 
brown silt loam about 17 inches thick. The buried sub- 
surface layer is light brownish gray silt loam about 3 
inches thick. The upper part of the buried subsoil is pale 
brown and brown silty clay about 22 inches thick, and 
the lower part is light brownish gray light silty clay to a 
depth of 69 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
where slopes are more than 7 percent and small areas 
of Fenn silty clay, Wilkins silt loam, Shebang silt loam, 
and Chicane silt loam. Also included are small areas of a 
soil that is similar to Nez Perce soils but that has 10 to 
35 percent rock fragments in the subsoil. 

In this Nez Perce soil, permeability is slow. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available water ca- 
pacity is high. Reaction is slightly acid and neutral in the 
surface layer and buried subsurface layer, neutral and 
mildly alkaline in the upper part of the buried subsoil, 
and moderately alkaline in the lower part of the buried 
subsoil. Runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion is 
moderate. A restrictive layer in the subsoil slows the 
movement of water and the growth of roots. A perched 
water table is at a depth of 1 1/2 to 2 1/2 feet late in 
winter. 

This soil is used for winter wheat (fig. 7), barley, peas, 
clover seed, and some hay and pasture. No significant 
areas remain in native vegetation. 
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Figure 7.—Area of Nez Perce soils in winter wheat. North-facing area in background is Uhlorn soils. 


If this soil is properly managed, production of all com- 
monly grown crops is good. A restrictive layer in the 
subsoil slows the movement of water and the growth of 
roots. Soil can be conserved by growing annual crops of 
small grains and peas, keeping tillage to a minimum, and 
returning crop residue to the soil. Grassed waterways 
prevent formation of gullies in the natural drainageways. 
Crops of legumes and grasses can also be grown and 
help contro! erosion. Nitrogen, sulfur, and sometimes 
phosphorus are necessary. Weed control is important. 


This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, including fertilization, produc- 
tion is good. Grazing should be rotated during the grow- 
ing season, and a minimum stubble height should be 
maintained. Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, Regar 
brome, intermediate wheatgrass, and alfalfa are suitable 
for planting. 

Use of this soil for sanitary facilities is limited by the 
slow permeability of the subsoil and a seasonal perched 
water table. The design of dwellings, roads, and em- 
bankments should compensate for inherent low strength 


of the soil and its shrink-swell potential. Excavation can 
be hindered by the high clay content of the subsoil. This 
soil is a suitable source of topsoil. 

This soil is suited to most kinds of recreation, but the 
surface tends to be dusty when dry. 

This soil is in capability subclass lle. 


84—Nez Perce silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes. 
This sloping, south-facing soil is on prairies. It is very 
deep and well drained. Elevation is 2,800 to 4,000 feet. 
This soil formed in loess mixed with some residuum from 
basalt in the lower part. The average annual precipitation 
is about 22 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
about 46 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
120 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray and grayish 
brown silt loam about 17 inches thick. The buried sub- 
surface layer is light brownish gray silt loam about 3 
inches thick. The upper part of the buried subsoil is pale 
brown and brown silty clay about 22 inches thick, and 
the lower part is light brownish gray light silty clay to a 
depth of 69 inches. 
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Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
where slopes are less than 7 percent and small areas of 
Fenn silty clay and Shebang and Chicane silt loams. 
Also included are small areas of a soil that is similar to 
Nez Perce soils but that has 10 to 35 percent rock 
fragments in the subsoil. 

In this Nez Perce soil, permeability is slow. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available water ca- 
pacity is high. Reaction is slightly acid and neutral in the 
surface layer and buried subsurface layer, neutral and 
mildly alkaline in the upper part of the buried subsoil, 
and moderately alkaline in the lower part of the buried 
subsoil. Runoff is rapid and the hazard of erosion is 
severe. A perched water table is at a depth of 1 1/2 to 2 
1/2 feet late in winter. 

This soil is used for winter wheat, barley, peas, clover 
seed, and some hay and pasture. No significant areas 
remain in native vegetation. 

lf this soil is properly managed, production of all com- 
monly grown crops is good. The hazard of erosion is 
severe if the soil is tilled intensively, as in summer-fallow 
practice. A restrictive layer in the subsoil slows the 
movement of water and the growth of roots. Soil is 
conserved by growing annual crops of small grains and 
peas, tilling across the slope, keeping tillage to a mini- 
mum, and returning crop residue to the soil. Grassed 
waterways prevent formation of gullies in the natural 
drainageways. Crops of legumes and grasses are suited 
to this soil and help contro! erosion. Nitrogen, sulfur, and 
sometimes phosphorus are necessary. Weed control is 
important. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, including fertilization, produc- 
tion is good. Grazing should be rotated during the grow- 
ing season to maintain a minimum height of stubble. 
Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, Regar brome, inter- 
mediate wheatgrass, and alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

Use of this soil for sanitary facilities is limited by the 
slow permeability and seasonal perched water table. 
Slope restricts use for sewage lagoons. The design of 
dwellings, roads, and embankments should compensate 
for inherent low strength of the soil and its shrink-swell 
potential. Excavation can be hindered by the high clay 
content of the subsoil. This soil is suitable as a source of 
topsoil. 

This soil can be used for picnic areas, camp areas, 
and paths and trails; however, the soil surface tends to 
be dusty when dry. Slope restricts use for playgrounds. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ille. 


865—Nez Perce silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes. 
This moderately steep, south-facing soil is on prairies. It 
is very deep and moderately well drained. Elevation is 
2,800 to 4,000 feet. This soil formed in loess mixed with 
some residuum from basalt in the lower part. The aver- 
age annual precipitation is about 22 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 46 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 120 days. 
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Typically, the surface layer is dark gray and grayish 
brown silt loam about 17 inches thick. The buried subsur- 
face layer is light brownish gray silt loam about 3 inches 
thick. The upper part of the buried subsoil is pale brown 
and brown silty clay about 22 inches thick, and the lower 
part is light brownish and gray light silty clay to a depth of 
69 inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are smail areas 
where slopes are less than 12 percent and small areas 
of Fenn silty clay and Shebang and Chicane silt loams. 
Also included are small areas of a soil that is similar to 
Nez Perce soils but that has 10 to 35 percent rock 
fragments in the subsoil. 

In this Nez Perce soil, permeability is slow. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available water ca- 
pacity is high. Reaction is slightly acid and neutral! in the 
surface layer and buried subsurface layer, neutral and 
mildly alkaline in the upper part of the buried subsoil, 
and moderately alkaline in the lower part of the buried 
subsoil. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
severe. A perched water table is at a depth of 1 1/2 to 2 
1/2 feet late in winter. 

This soil is used for winter wheat, barley, peas, clover 
seed, and some hay and pasture. No significant areas 
remain in native vegetation. 

If this soil is properly managed, production of all com- 
monly grown crops is good. The hazard of erosion is 
severe if the soil is tilled intensively, as in summer-fallow 
practice. A restrictive layer in the subsoil slows the 
movement of water and the growth of roots. Soil is 
conserved by continuously growing small grains and 
peas, keeping tillage to a minimum, and returning crop 
residue to the soil. Grassed waterways prevent gullies in 
the natural drainageways. Contour farming, divided-slope 
farming, using gradient terraces, and field stripcropping 
also reduce erosion. Crops of legumes and grasses are 
also suited to this soil and help control erosion. Nitrogen, 
sulfur, and sometimes phosphorus are necessary. Weed 
control is important. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, including fertilization, produc- 
tion is good. Grazing should be rotated during the grow- 
ing season to maintain a minimum height of stubble. 
Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, Regar brome, inter- 
mediate wheatgrass, and alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

Use of this soil for sanitary facilities is limited by slope 
the slow permeability, and the seasonal perched water 
table. The design of dwellings, roads, and embankments 
should compensate for the inherent low strength of the 
soil, its shrink-swell potential and slope. Excavation can 
be hindered by the high clay content of the subsoil and 
by slope. 

Recreation use is restricted by slope. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ille. 


86—Nicodemus loam. This nearly level soil is on 
bottom lands, low terraces, and alluvial fans. It is moder- 
ately deep to stratified sand, gravel, and cobbles and is 
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moderately well drained. Elevation is 1,150 to 1,500 feet. 
This soil formed in alluvium. The average annual precipi- 
tation is about 25 inches, the average annual air tem- 
perature is about 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period 
is about 150 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is dark 
grayish brown loam about 9 inches thick, and the lower 
part is dark grayish brown very cobbly loam about 16 
inches thick. The underlying material is stratified layers 
of sand, gravel, and cobbles to a depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Typic Xerofluvents, Nicodemus Variant loam, and Nico- 
demus Variant cobbly loam. 

In this Nicodemus soil, permeability is rapid. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available water ca- 
pacity is low. Reaction is medium acid and slightly acid 
in the surface layer. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of 
erosion is none to slight. This soil is flooded for brief 
periods in some years. The water table is at a depth of 2 
to 4 feet in spring. 

This soil is used mainly for nonirrigated hay and pas- 
ture. It is also used for irrigated hay and pasture. No 
significant areas remain in native vegetation. 

This soil is well suited to irrigated and nonirrigated 
pasture and hay. Under a high level of management, 
production is excellent in irrigated areas and good in 
nonirrigated areas. A well balanced fertilization program 
is needed. Good water management in irrigated areas is 
essential. Grazing should be rotated during the growing 
season to maintain a minimum height of stubble. Latar 
orchardgrass, smooth brome, and alfalfa are suitable for 
planting in both irrigated and nonirrigated areas. 

Use of this soil for roads, homesites, and sanitary 
facilities is restricted by the seasonal high water table 
and the potential flooding. The rapid permeability also 
limits use for sewage lagoons and sanitary landfills. 

This soil is suited to recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass IVs. 


87—Nicodemus Variant loam. This nearly level soil is 
on bottom lands and alluvial terraces. It is very deep and 
moderately well drained. Elevation is 1,150 to 1,500 feet. 
This soil formed in alluvium. The average annual precipi- 
tation is about 25 inches, the average annual air tem- 
perature is about 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period 
is about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray and dark 
grayish brown loam about 30 inches thick. The underly- 
ing material is dark grayish brown loam and brown grav- 
elly loam to a depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Nicodemus loam and Nicodemus Variant cobbly loam. 

In this Nicodemus Variant soil, permeability is moder- 
ate. Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Availa- 
ble water capacity is high. Reaction is slightly acid in the 
upper part of the surface layer and neutral in the lower 
part of the surface layer and the underlying material. 
Runoff is slow, and the hazard of erosion is none to 
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slight. The soil is flooded briefly in some years. A 
perched water table is at a depth of 3 to 5 feet in spring. 

This soil is used for hay and pasture. No significant 
areas remain in native vegetation. 

This soil is well suited to irrigated and nonirrigated 
pasture and hay. Under a high level of management, 
production is excellent in irrigated areas and good in 
nonirrigated areas. A well balanced fertilizaion program is 
needed. Good water management in irrigated areas is 
essential. Grazing should be rotated during the growing 
season to maintain a minimum height of stubble. Latar 
orchardgrass, smooth brome, and alfalfa are suitable for 
planting in both irrigated and nonirrigated areas. 

Use of this soil for roads, homesites, and sanitary 
facilities is restricted by the seasonal perched water 
table and the potential flooding. The moderate perme- 
ability of the soil also limits use for sewage lagoons. 

This soil is Suited to recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass IIc. 


88—Nicodemus Variant cobbly loam. This nearly 
level soil is on bottom lands and alluvial terraces. It is 
very deep and moderately well drained. Elevation is 
1,150 to 1,500 feet. This soil formed in alluvium. The 
average annual precipitation is about 25 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 51 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is dark 
gray cobbly loam about 6 inches thick, and the lower 
part is dark gray and dark grayish brown loam and grav- 
elly loam about 24 inches thick. The underlying material 
is dark grayish brown and brown toam and gravelly loam 
to a depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Nicodemus Variant loam and Nicodemus loam. 

In this Nicodemus Variant soil, permeability is moder- 
ate. Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Availa- 
ble water capacity is high. Reaction is slightly acid and 
neutral in the surface layer and neutral in the underlying 
material. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of erosion is 
none to slight. This soil is flooded briefly in some years. 
A perched water table is at a depth of 3 to 5 feet in 
spring. 

This soil is used for pasture. No significant areas 
remain in native vegetation. 

This soil is suited to pasture. Under a high level of 
management, production is excellent. A well balanced 
fertilization program is needed, including nitrogen, sulfur, 
and possibly phosphorus. Grazing should be rotated 
during the growing season to maintain a minimum height 
of stubble. Orchardgrass, smooth brome, tall fescue, and 
alfalfa are suitable for planting. The cobbles make 
seedbed preparation and seeding difficult. 

Use of this soil for roads, homesites, and sanitary 
facilities is restricted by the seasonal perched water 
table and the potential flooding. The moderate perme- 
ability of the soil also limits use for sewage lagoons. 

This soil is suited to most kinds of recreation. Use for 
playgrounds is limited by cobbles on the surface. 
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This soil is in capability subclass IVs. 


89—Oland silt loam, 10 to 40 percent slopes. This 
moderately steep and steep soil is on high terraces. It is 
very deep and well drained. Elevation is 2,400 to 3,600 
feet. This soil formed in loess and colluvium and residu- 
um from granitic rock. The average annual precipitation 
is about 18 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
about 46 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
120 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is very 
dark grayish brown silt loam about 4 inches, and the 
lower part is very dark grayish brown loam about 7 
inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is dark brown 
gravelly loam about 15 inches thick, and the lower part is 
brown very gravelly loam about 14 inches thick. The 
substratum is very dark grayish brown very gravelly 
sandy loam to a depth of 70 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas where 
slopes are more than 40 percent and areas of Oland 
Variant loam and Brownlee loam. 

In this Oland soil, permeability is moderate. The effec- 
tive rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available water 
capacity is moderate. Reaction is neutral and slightly 
acid in the surface layer and slightly acid in the subsoil 
and substratum. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of ero- 
sion is severe. 

This soil is used mostly for range. It is also used for 
hay and pasture. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, production is good. A well 
balanced fertilization program is needed. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season to maintain a mini- 
mum height of stubble. Intermediate wheatgrass, Latar 
orchardgrass, smooth brome, Regar brome, and alfalfa 
are suitable for planting. 

The potential native vegetation is mainly Idaho fescue, 
biuebunch wheatgrass, various forbs, and hawthorn. If 
range condition declines, the proportion of Idaho fescue 
and bluebunch wheatgrass decreases and the proportion 
of forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds and annuals 
become more abundant if range condition declines fur- 
ther. A planned grazing system is essential in maintain- 
ing or improving range condition. 

Slope is the main restriction on use of this soil for all 
construction and recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vie. 


90—Oland silt loam, 40 to 90 percent slopes. This 
very steep, north-facing soil is on side slopes (fig. 8). It is 
very deep and well drained. Elevation is 2,400 to 3,600 
feet. This soil formed in loess and colluvium and residu- 
um from granitic rock. The average annual precipitation 
is about 18 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
about 46 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
120 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is very 
dark grayish brown silt loam about 4 inches thick, and 
the lower part is very dark grayish brown Joam about 7 
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inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is dark brown 
gravelly loam about 15 inches thick, and the lower part is 
brown very gravelly loam about 14 inches thick. The 
substratum is very dark grayish brown very gravelly 
sandy loam to a depth of 70 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas where 
slopes are less than 40 percent and areas of Brower 
very gravelly loam. 

In this Oland soil, permeability is moderate. The effec- 
tive rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available water 
capacity is moderate. Reaction is neutral and slightly 
acid in the surface fayer and slightly acid in the subsoil 
and substratum. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of 
erosion is very severe. 

This soil is used for range. 

The potential native vegetation is mainly Idaho fescue, 
bluebunch wheatgrass, various forbs, and hawthorn. If 
range condition declines, the proportion of Idaho fescue 
and bluebunch wheatgrass decreases and the proportion 
of forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds and annuals 
become more abundant if range condition declines fur- 
ther. A planned grazing system is essential in maintain- 
ing or improving range condition. The very steep slopes 
limit movement of livestock and accessibility of forage. 

The very steep slopes restrict use of this soil for all 
construction and recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vlle. 


91—Oland Variant loam, 10 to 30 percent slopes. 
This moderately steep soil is on high terraces. It is very 
deep and well drained. Elevation is 2,800 to 3,600 feet. 
This soil formed in residuum from granitic rock. The 
average annual precipitation is about 18 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 47 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 130 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
and dark grayish brown loam about 27 inches thick. The 
subsoil is brown and dark brown loam about 23 inches 
thick. The substratum is yellowish brown loam to a depth 
of 62 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas where 
slopes are less than 10 percent or more than 30 percent 
and areas of Oland silt loam and Brower gravelly loam. 

In this Ojiand Variant soil, permeability is moderate. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available 
water capacity is high. Reaction is neutral throughout. 
Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe. 

This soil is used mainly for hay and pasture. It is also 
used for range. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, production is good. A well 
balanced fertilization program is needed. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season to maintain a mini- 
mum height of stubble. Intermediate wheatgrass, Latar 
orchardgrass, smooth brome, Regar brome, and alfalfa 
are suitable for planting. 

The potential native vegetation is mainly Idaho fescue, 
bluebunch wheatgrass, and various forbs. If range condi- 
tion declines, the proportion of Idaho fescue and blue- 
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Figure 8.—Area of north-facing Oland soils on right. South-facing area on left is Brower-Rock outcrop complex. 


bunch wheatgrass decreases and the proportion of forbs 
and shrubs increases. Weeds and annuals become more 
abundant if range condition declines further. A planned 
grazing system is essential in maintaining or improving 
range condition. 

Slope is the main restriction on use of this soil for all 
construction and recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass IVe. 


92—Riggins-Meland complex. This complex consists 
of moderately sloping to steep soils on edges of pla- 
teaus. Slopes are 7 to 40 percent. Elevation is 2,500 to 
4,200 feet. This complex is about 45 percent Riggins 
very gravelly silt loam and 35 percent Meland silt loam. 


Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Flybow very cobbly loam and Ferdinand silt loam. 

The Riggins soil is shallow and well drained. It formed 
in loess and colluvium and residuum from Columbia 
River Basalt or Seven Devils Volcanics. The average 
annual precipitation is about 18 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 48 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 140 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown very 
gravelly silt loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is 
brown very gravelly clay loam about 5 inches thick. 
Basalt bedrock is at a depth of 13 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The effective rooting 
depth is 10 to 20 inches. Available water capacity is very 
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low. Reaction is neutral throughout. Runoff is rapid and 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe and very 
severe. 

The Meland soil is moderately deep and well drained. 
It formed in basalt residuum mixed with loess. The aver- 
age annual precipitation is about 22 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 46 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 120 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown and 
grayish brown silt loam about 16 inches thick. The upper 
part of the subsoil is brown silt loam about 5 inches 
thick, and the lower part is brown and light yellowish 
brown clay loam about 11 inches thick. Decomposing 
basalt bedrock is at a depth of 32 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Available water capacity is 
moderate. Reaction is slightly acid and medium acid 
throughout. Runoff is rapid and very rapid, and the 
hazard of erosion is severe and very severe. 

This complex is used mainly for range. It is also used 
for hay and pasture. 

These soils are suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, production is good. A well 
balanced fertilization program is needed. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season to maintain a mini- 
mum height of stubble. Latar orchardgrass, smooth 
brome, Regar brome, intermediate wheatgrass, and al- 
falfa are suitable for planting. 

The potential native vegetation is mainly bluebunch 
wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and Sandberg bluegrass on 
the Riggins soil and Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheat- 
grass, and balsamroot on the Meland soil. If range condi- 
tion declines, the proportion of Idaho fescue and blue- 
bunch wheatgrass decreases and the proportion of forbs 
and shrubs increases. Weeds, shrubs, and annual 
grasses become more abundant if range condition de- 
clines further. A planned grazing system is essential in 
maintaining or improving range condition. 

Slope is the main restriction on use of these soils for 
all construction and recreation. Depth to rock is also a 
limitation. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vle. 


93—Rock outcrop. Rock outcrop is on steep and 
very steep sides of canyons and mountains (fig. 9). This 
map unit is about 90 percent outcroppings of various 
kinds of rock, mainly Columbia River Basalt, Seven 
Devils Voicanics (greenstone), andesite, and granitic 
rock. Crevices in the rock contain some soil material. 

Tannahill, Biuesprin, and Klickson soils are included in 
areas of basalt, Seven Devils Volcanics, and andesite. 
Brower, Nazaton, and Suttler soils are included in areas 
of granitic rock. 

Rock outcrop is used for wildlife habitat. It has no 
value for grazing and often interferes with livestock 
movement, thereby limiting accessibility of forage. 
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Figure 9—Area of Rock outcrop along the Salmon River. 


All construction and recreation uses are severely limit- 
ed. 
Rock outcrop is in capability subclass VIlls. 


94—Rock outcrop-Bluesprin complex. This complex 
consists of Rock outcrop and very steep soils on south- 
facing canyonsides. Slopes are 40 to 90 percent. Eleva- 
tion is 2,200 to 5,000 feet. This complex is about 60 
percent Rock outcrop and 25 percent Bluesprin very 
cobbly loam. 

included in mapping are small areas of Lickskillet grav- 
elly clay loam, Tannahill cobbly loam, and Riggins very 
gravelly silt loam. 

Rock outcrop consists of Columbia River Basalt or 
Seven Devils Volcanics. 

The Bluesprin soil is moderately deep and well 
drained. It formed in loess and colluvium and residuum 
from basic igneous rock, mainly basalt and andesite. The 
average annual precipitation is about 18 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 48 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown very 
cobbly loam about 12 inches thick. The subsoil is dark 
yellowish brown very cobbly clay loam about 19 inches 
thick. Bedrock is at a depth of 31 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Available water capacity is low. 
Reaction is slightly acid and neutral throughout. Runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

This complex is used for range. 
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Rock outcrop has no value for grazing. It often inter- 
feres with livestock movement, thereby limiting accessi- 
bility of forage. 

The potential native vegetation on the Bluesprin soil is 
mainly bluebunch wheatgrass and Idaho fescue. If range 
condition declines, the proportion of bluebunch wheat- 
grass and Idaho fescue decreases and the proportion of 
forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds and annual plants 
become more abundant if range condition declines fur- 
ther. A planned grazing system is essential in maintain- 
ing or improving range condition. Potential forage pro- 
duction is good, but the very steap slopes and Rock 
outcrop limit movement of livestock and accessibility of 
forage. Providing adequate stock water is often a prob- 
lem, especially during the hot, dry summer. 

The very steep slopes and Rock outcrop restrict the 
use of this complex for all construction and recreation. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vile. 


95—Rock outcrop-Brower complex. This complex 
consists of Rock outcrop and very steep soils on south- 
facing canyonsides. Slopes are 40 to 90 percent. Eleva- 
tion is 2,000 to 3,700 feet. This complex is about 60 
percent Rock outcrop and 25 percent Brower very grav- 
elly loam. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Brownlee loam 
and Spokel very gravelly loam. 

Rock outcrop consists of schist, gneiss, quartz diorite, 
and similar granitic rock. 

The Brower soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in colluvium and residuum weathered from grani- 
tic rock and some loess. The average annual precipita- 
tion is about 20 inches, the average annual air tempera- 
ture is about 49 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 140 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is brown 
very gravelly loam about 9 inches thick, and the lower 
part is grayish brown very gravelly loam about 16 inches 
thick. The underlying material is brown very gravelly loam 
to a depth of 60 inches. 

Permeability is moderate. Effective rooting depth is 60 
inches or more. Available water capacity is low. Reaction 
is neutral throughout. Runoff is very rapid, and the 
hazard of erosion is very severe. 

This complex is used for range. 

Rock outcrop has no value for grazing. It often inter- 
feres with livestock movement. 

The potential native vegetation on the Brower soil is 
mainly bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, arrowleaf 
balsamroot, and lupine. If range condition declines, the 
proportion of bluebunch wheatgrass and Idaho fescue 
decreases and the proportion of forbs and shrubs in- 
creases. Weeds, shrubs, and annuals become more 
abundant if range condition declines further. A planned 
grazing system is essential in maintainng or improving 
range condition. 

The very steep slopes and Rock outcrop limit move- 
ment of livestock and accessibility of forage. The very 
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steep slopes and Rock outcrop restrict the use of this 
complex for all construction and recreation. 
This complex is in capability subclass Vile. 


96—Rock outcrop-Klickson complex. This complex 
consists of Rock outcrop and very steep soils on north- 
facing canyonsides. Slopes are 40 to 90 percent. Eleva- 
tion is 2,500 to 7,000 feet. This complex is about 60 
percent Rock outcrop and 25 percent Klickson cobbly 
loam. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Suloaf and 
Telcher silt loams. 

Rock outcrop consists of Columbia River Basalt. 

The Klickson soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess and colluvium and residuum from basic 
igneous rock. The average annual precipitation is about 
26 inches, the average annual air temperature is about 
42 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 80 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is dark 
grayish brown cobbly loam about 6 inches thick, and the 
lower part is brown cobbly silt loam about 9 inches thick. 
The upper layer of the subsoil is brown cobbly silt loam 
and very cobbly loam about 36 inches thick, and the 
lower layer is brown cobbly clay to a depth of 60 inches 
or more. The cobbly clay subsoil layer is absent in some 
areas. 

Permeability is generally moderate. Where present, the 
cobbly clay subsoil layer has moderately slow permeabil- 
ity. Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Availa- 
ble water capacity is moderate. Reaction is slightly acid 
throughout. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of ero- 
sion is very severe. 

This complex is used for woodland and woodland 
grazing. 

Rock outcrop has no value for grazing or timber pro- 
duction. It often interferes with livestock movement, 
thereby limiting accessibility of forage. 

The Klickson soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponder- 
osa pine. It can produce about 4,100 cubic feet of wood 
per acre from trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 40 
years, or it can produce 44,600 board feet (Scribner rule) 
of merchantable timber 11.6 inches or more in diameter 
in 120 years in an unmanaged stand based on the culmi- 
nation of the mean annual increment. The main prob- 
lems in managing timber are the very steep slopes, Rock 
outcrop, and very severe erosion hazard. This unit is too 
steep for conventional methods of tree harvest. Special- 
ized logging methods that cause the least soil disturb- 
ance should be used to prevent excessive soil loss. 
Road construction is also restricted by the very steep 
slopes and Rock outcrop. The outcrops interfere with 
tree felling. 

This unit has potential for producing forage if the 
canopy is opened by fire or logging. The main native 
forage plants on the Klickson soil include elk sedge, pine 
reedgrass, and rose. Forage production can be in- 
creased by seeding disturbed areas to suitable plants 
such as orchardgrass, timothy, tall fescue, and White 
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Dutch clover. The vegetation should be managed to 
permit timber regeneration and to maintain enough litter 
for soil protection. Rock outcrop and very steep slopes 
limit movement of livestock and accessibility of forage. 
Once the canopy is opened, this soil will produce forage 
for 15 to 20 years. During this period, annual production 
will vary from about 1,600 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre under an open canopy to less than 300 pounds as 
the canopy closes. 

The very steep siopes and Rock outcrop restrict use 
of this complex for all construction and recreation. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vile. 


97—Rock outcrop-Nazaton complex. This complex 
consists of Rock outcrop and very steep soils on north- 
facing canyonsides. Slopes are 40 to 90 percent. Eleva- 
tion is 2,400 to 4,500 feet. This complex is about 60 
percent Rock outcrop and 25 percent Nazaton gravelly 
loam. 

Included with this complex in mapping are small areas 
of a soil that is similar to Nazaton gravelly loam but that 
is shallow to bedrock and small areas of Naz sandy 
loam and Spokel very gravelly loam. 

Rock outcrop consists of schist, gneiss, or similar 
granitic rock. Around Lucile, there are some areas of 
limestone. 

The Nazaton soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess and residuum from granitic rocks. The 
average annual precipitation is about 26 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is 43 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 80 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown and 
dark brown gravelly loam about 20 inches thick. The 
upper part of the subsoil is brown and light yellowish 
brown very gravelly silt loam about 26 inches thick. The 
lower part of the subsoil and the substratum are light 
brown and light yellowish brown very gravelly sandy 
loam to a depth of 60 inches. 

Permeability is moderately rapid. The effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity is 
moderate. Reaction is slightly acid in the surface layer 
and neutral in the subsoil and substratum. Runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

This complex is used for woodland and woodland 
grazing. 

Rock outcrop has very little value for grazing. It often 
interferes with livestock movement. 

The Nazaton soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponder- 
osa pine. It can produce about 4,100 cubic feet of wood 
per acre from trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 40 
years, or it can produce 44,600 board feet (Scribner rule) 
of merchantable timber 11.6 inches or more in diameter 
in 120 years in an unmanaged mixed conifer stand 
based upon the culmination of the mean annual incre- 
ment. The main problems in managing timber are the 
very steep slopes, Rock outcrop, and very severe ero- 
sion hazard. This unit is too steep for conventional meth- 
ods of tree harvest. Specialized logging methods that 
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cause the least soil disturbance should be used to pre- 
vent excessive sail loss. Road construction is also re- 
stricted by the very steep slopes and Rock outcrop. The 
outcrops interfere with tree felling. 

The Nazaton soil has potential for producing forage if 
the canopy is opened by fire or logging. The main native 
forage plants include elk sedge, redstem ceanothus, and 
Columbia brome. Forage production can be increased by 
seeding disturbed areas to suitable plants such as tall 
fescue, orchardgrass, timothy, and White Dutch clover. 
The vegetation should be managed to permit timber re- 
generation and to maintain enough litter for soil protec- 
tion. Rock outcrop and the very steep slopes limit move- 
ment of livestock and accessibility of forage. Once the 
canopy is opened, this soil will produce forage for 10 to 
20 years. During this period, annual production will vary 
from about 1,400 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre 
under an open canopy to less than 300 pounds as the 
canopy closes. 

The very steep slopes and Rock outcrop restrict the 
use of this complex for ail construction and recreation. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vlle. 


98—Rock outcrop-Suttler complex. This complex 
consists of Rock outcrop and very steep soils on mou- 
tainsides. Slopes are 40 to 90 percent. Elevation is 3,500 
to 4,800 feet. This complex is about 60 percent Rock 
outcrop and 20 percent Suttler loam. 

Included with this complex in mapping are small areas 
of Jughandle loam and a soil that is similar to Suttler 
soils but that is more shallow to bedrock. 

Rock outcrop consists of schist, gneiss, or similar 
granitic rock. 

The Suttler soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in residuum and colluvium from granitic rock. The 
average annual precipitation is about 28 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 42 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 80 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown loam about 10 
inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is light yellow- 
ish brown gravelly loam and gravelly sandy loam about 
29 inches thick, and the lower part is light yellowish 
brown very gravelly loam to a depth of 60 inches. 

Permeability is moderate. The effective rooting depth 
is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity is moder- 
ate. Reaction is medium acid throughout. Runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

This complex is used for woodland and woodland 
grazing. 

Rock outcrop has no value for grazing. It often inter- 
feres with livestock movement, thereby limiting accessi- 
bility of forage. 

The Suttler soil is suited to grand fir, Douglas-fir, west- 
ern larch, lodgepole pine, and ponderosa pine. It can 
produce about 11,850 cubic feet of wood per acre from 
trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 100 years, or it can 
produce 70,500 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchanta- 
ble timber 12.6 inches or more in diameter in 140 years 
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in an unmanaged mixed conifer stand based on the 
culmination of the mean annual increment. The main 
problems in managing timber are the very steep slopes, 
Rock outcrop, and hazard of erosion. This soil is too 
steep for conventional methods of tree harvest. Special 
logging methods that cause the least soil disturbance 
should be used to prevent excessive soil loss. Road 
construction is also restricted by the very steep slopes 
and Rock outcrop. The outcrops interfere with tree fell- 
ing. 

The Suttler soil has potential for producing forage if 
the canopy is opened by fire or logging. The main native 
forage plants include Columbia brome, sedge, and wild 
rose. Forage production can be increased by seeding 
disturbed areas to suitable plants such as timothy, tall 
fescue, orchardgrass, and White Dutch clover. The vege- 
tation should be managed to permit timber regeneration 
and to maintain enough litter for soil protection. The 
Rock outcrop and very steep slopes limit movement of 
livestock and accessibility of forage. Once the canopy is 
opened, this soil will produce forage for 10 to 15 years. 
During this period, annual production will vary from about 
950 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre under an open 
canopy to less than 100 pounds as the canopy closes. 

The very steep slopes and Rock outcrop restrict use 
of this complex for all construction and recreation. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vile. 


99—Rock outcrop-Tannahill complex. This complex 
consists of Rock outcrop and very steep soils on south- 
facing canyonsides. Slopes are 40 to 90 percent. Eleva- 
tion is 1,200 to 2,800 feet. This complex is about 55 
percent Rock outcrop and 30 percent Tannahill cobbly 
loam. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Lawyer silt 
loam and Lickskillet gravelly clay loam. 

Rock outcrop consists of Columbia River Basalt or 
Seven Devils Volcanics. 

The Tannahill soil is deep and well drained. It formed 
in colluvium and residuum weathered from Columbia 
River Basalt or Seven Devils Volcanics with some loess 
in the upper part. The average annual precipitation is 
about 14 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
about 52 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
170 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is dark 
brown cobbly loam about 3 inches thick, and the lower 
part is dark brown gravelly silty clay loam about 7 inches 
thick. The subsoil is brown very gravelly silty clay loam 
about 9 inches thick. The substratum is pale brown and 
very pale brown, strongly calcareous very gravelly loam 
about 33 inches thick. Fractured, weathered basalt rock 
is at a depth of 52 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The effective rooting 
depth is 40 to 60 inches. Available water capacity is low. 
Reaction is mildy alkaline in the surface layer and subsoil 
and moderately alkaline and strongly alkaline in the sub- 
stratum. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion 
is very severe. 
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This complex is used for range. 

Rock outcrop has no value for grazing. It often inter- 
feres with livestock movement, thereby limiting accessi- 
bility of forage. 

The potential native vegetation on the Tannahill soil is 
mainly bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. If 
range condition declines, the proportion of bluebunch 
wheatgrass decreases and the proportion of forbs and 
shrubs increases. Weeds and annua! plants become 
more abundant if range condition declines further. A 
planned grazing system is essential in maintaining or 
improving range condition. 

Potential forage production is good, but the very steep 
slopes and Rock outcrop limit accessibility of forage and 
movement of livestock. Providing adequate stock water 
is often a problem, especially during the hot, dry 
summer. 

The very steep slopes and Rock outcrop restrict the 
use of this complex for all construction and recreation. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vile. 


100—Shebang silt loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes. This 
gently sloping, south-facing soil is on prairies. It is very 
deep and moderately well drained. Elevation is 2,800 to 
4,000 feet. This soil formed in loess and some residuum 
from basalt. The average annual precipitation is about 22 
inches, the average annual air temperature is about 46 
degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 120 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray silt loam about 
9 inches thick. The subsurface layer is gray silt loam 
about 1 inch thick. The buried subsoil is very dark gray, 
dark grayish brown and brown clay to a depth of 65 
inches. Segregated lime occurs below a depth of 23 
inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Nez Perce silt loam and Fenn silty clay. 

In this Shebang soil, permeability is slow. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available water ca- 
pacity is high. Reaction is slightly acid and medium acid 
in the surface layer, neutral in the subsurface layer, and 
mildly alkaline to strongly alkaline in the buried subsoil. 
Runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion is moder- 
ate. This soil has a perched water table at a depth of 1 
to 2 feet in spring. 

This soil is used for winter wheat, barley, peas, clover 
seed, and some hay and pasture. No significant areas 
remain in native vegation. 

If this soil is properly managed, production of all com- 
monly grown crops is good. A restrictive layer in the 
subsoil slows the movement of water and retards the 
growth of roots. Soil is conserved by continuously grow- 
ing small grains and peas if minimum tillage is used and 
crop residue is returned to the soil. Grassed waterways 
prevent formation of gullies in the natural drainageways. 
Crops of legumes and grasses are also suited to this soil 
and help control erosion. Nitrogen, sulfur, and some- 
times phosphorus are necessary. Weed control is impor- 
tant. 
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This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, including fertilization, produc- 
tion is fair. Grazing should be rotated during the growing 
season to maintain a minimum height of stubble. Latar 
orchardgrass, Regar brome, smooth brome, intermediate 
wheatgrass, and alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

Use of this soil for septic tank absorption fields is 
limited by the slow permeability of the subsoil and the 
seasonal perched water table. Construction of sewage 
lagoons is restricted by slope. Construction of sanitary 
landfills is restricted by the seasonal perched water table 
and the high clay content of the subsoil. The design of 
roads and dwellings should compensate for the shrink- 
swell potential of the soil, its inherent low strength, and 
the perched water table. Excavation can be hindered by 
the high clay content of the subsoil and the perched 
water table. Embankment construction is restricted by 
the inherent low strength of the soil and the difficulty of 
compacting this soil. Slope and the slow permeability of 
the subsoil should be considered in designing grassed 
waterways. 

This soil is suited to most kinds of recreation, but the 
surface tends to be dusty when dry. The perched water 
table restricts use for playgrounds. 

This soil is in capability subclass lle. 


101—Shebang silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes. 
This sloping, south-facing soil is on prairies. It is very 
deep and moderately well drained. Elevation is 2,800 to 
4,000 feet. This soil formed in loess and some residuum 
from basalt. The average annual precipitation is about 22 
inches, the average annual air temperature is about 46 
degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 120 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray silt loam about 
9 inches thick. The subsurface layer is gray silt ioam 
about 1 inch thick. The buried subsoil is very dark gray, 
dark grayish brown and brown clay to a depth of 65 
inches. Segregated lime occurs below a depth of 23 
inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ferdinand and Nez Perce silt loams and Fenn silty clay. 

In this Shebang soil, permeability is slow. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available water ca- 
pacity is high. Reaction is slightly acid and medium acid 
in the surface layer, neutral in the subsurface layer, and 
mildly alkaline to strongly alkaline in the buried subsoil. 
Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe. A 
perched water table is at a depth of 1 to 2 feet in spring. 

This soil is used for winter wheat, barley, peas, clover 
seed, and some hay and pasture. No significant areas 
remain in native vegetation. 

If this soil is properly managed, production of all com- 
monly grown crops is good. A restrictive layer in the 
subsoil slows the movement of water and the growth of 
roots. Soil can be conserved by continuously growing 
small grains and peas if minimum tillage is used and 
crop residue is returned to the soil. Grassed waterways 
prevent formation of gullies in the natural drainageways. 
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Crops of legumes and grasses are also suited to this soil 
and help control erosion. Nitrogen, sulfur, and some- 
times phosphorus are necessary. Weed control is impor- 
tant. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, including fertilization, produc- 
tion is fair. Grazing should be rotated during the growing 
season to maintain a minimum height of stubble. Latar 
orchardgrass, Regar brome, smooth brome, intermediate 
wheatgrass, and alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

The use of this soil for septic tank absorption fields is 
restricted by the slow permeability of the subsoil and the 
seasonal perched water table. Sewage lagoon construc- 
tion is restricted by slope. Sanitary landfill construction is 
restricted by the perched water table and high clay con- 
tent of the subsoil. The design of roads and dwellings 
should compensate for the shrink-swell potential of the 
soil, its inherent low strength, and the perched water 
table. Excavation can be hindered by the high clay con- 
tent of the subsoil and the perched water table. Embank- 
ment construction is restricted by the inherent low 
strength of the soil, the difficulty in compacting this soil, 
and slope. Slope and the slow permeability of the subsoil 
should be considered in designing grassed waterways. 

This soil is suited to most kinds of recreation, but the 
soit tends to be dusty when dry. Slope restricts use for 
playgrounds. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ille. 


102—Shebang silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes. 
This moderately steep, south-facing soil is on prairies. It 
is very deep and moderately well drained. Elevation is 
2,800 to 4,000 feet. This soil formed in loess and some 
residuum from basalt. The average annual precipitation 
is about 22 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
about 46 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
120 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray silt loam about 
9 inches thick. The subsurface layer is gray silt loam 
about 1 inch thick. The buried subsoil is very dark gray, 
dark grayish brown, and brown clay to a depth of 65 
inches. Segregated lime occurs below a depth of 23 
inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ferdinand and Nez Perce silt loams and Fenn silty clay. 

In this Shebang soil, permeability is slow. Effective 
rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available water ca- 
pacity is high. Reaction is slightly acid and medium acid 
in the surface layer, neutral in the subsurface layer, and 
mildly alkaline to strongly alkaline in the buried subsoil. 
Runoff is rapid and the hazard of erosion is severe. A 
perched water table is at a depth of 1 to 2 feet in spring. 

This soil is used for winter wheat, barley, peas, clover 
seed, and some hay pasture. No significant areas remain 
in native vegetation. 

lf this soil is properly managed, production of all com- 
monly grown crops is good. The hazard of erosion is 
severe if the soil is tilled intensively, as in summer-fallow 
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practice. A restrictive layer in the subsoil slows the 
movement of water and the growth of roots. Soil is 
conserved by continuously growing small grains and 
peas if minimum tillage is used and crop residue is re- 
turned to the soil. Grassed waterways prevent the forma- 
tion of gullies in the natural drainageways. Contour farm- 
ing, divided-slope farming, using gradient terraces, and 
fiald stripcropping also reduce erosion. Crops of legumes 
and grasses are also suited to this soil and help control 
erosion. Nitrogen, sulfur, and sometimes phosphorus are 
necessary. Weed control is important. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, including a balanced fertiliza- 
tion program, production is fair. Grazing should be rotat- 
ed during the growing season to maintain a minimum 
height of stubble. Latar orchardgrass, Regar brome, 
smooth brome, intermediate wheatgrass, and alfalfa are 
suitable for planting. 

Slope is the main restriction on use of this soil for all 
kinds of construction. Use for septic tank filter fields is 
also restricted by the seasonal perched water table and 
the slow permeability. Sanitary landfills are restricted by 
the high clay content of the subsoil and the perched 
water table. The design of roads and dwellings should 
compensate for the slope, the shrink-swell potential of 
the soil, its inherent low strength, and the perched water 
table. Excavation can be hindered by the high clay con- 
tent of the subsoil and by slope. 

The moderately steep slopes restrict use of this soil 
for recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ille. 


103—-Spokel very stony loam, 40 to 90 percent 
slopes. This very steep soil is on sides of mountains and 
canyons. It is very deep and well drained. Elevation is 
2,800 to 4,500 feet. This soil formed in residuum and 
colluvium from granitic rock. The average annual precipi- 
tation is about 24 inches, the average annual air tem- 
perature is about 46 degrees F, and the frost-free period 
is about 120 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown very stony 
loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown 
and light yellowish brown very gravelly sandy loam about 
28 inches thick. The substratum is light yellowish brown 
very gravelly loam to a depth of 64 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Brower very gravelly loam, Nazaton gravelly loam, John- 
son loam, and Rock outcrop. 

in this Spokel soil, permeability is moderately rapid. 
Effective rooting depth is more than 60 inches. Available 
water capacity is low. Reaction is slightly acid and neu- 
tral in the surface layer and neutral in the subsoil and 
substratum. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of ero- 
sion is very severe. 

This soil is used for woodland and woodland grazing. 

This soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It can produce 
about 3,400 cubic feet of wood per acre from trees 0.6 
inch or more in diameter in 40 years, or it can produce 
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40,900 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 
11.6 inches or more in diameter in 140 years in an 
unmanaged stand based upon the culmination of the 
mean annual increment. The main problems in managing 
timber are the very steep slopes, stones on the surface, 
and the very severe erosion hazard. This soil is too 
steep for conventional methods of tree harvest. Special- 
ized logging methods that cause the least soil disturb- 
ance should be used to prevent excessive soil losses. 
Road construction is also restricted by the very steep 
slopes. Stones on the surface interfere with tree felling. 

This soil has potential for producing forage. The over- 
story is normally quite open, allowing ample light to 
reach the understory. The potential native vegetation is 
mainly bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, snowberry, 
and various forbs. If grazing is excessive, the proportion 
of Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass decreases 
and the proportion of forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds 
and annual plants become more abundant if range con- 
dition further declines. The vegetation should be man- 
aged to permit timber regeneration and to maintain 
enough litter for soil protection. A planned grazing 
system is essential. The very steep slopes limit move- 
ment of livestock and accessibility of forage. This soit will 
produce forage almost continually if managed as a 
woodlot. Depending on the level of management, annual 
production varies from 1,200 pounds of air-dry herbage 
per acre to less than 500 pounds. 

The very steep slopes restrict the use of this soil for 
all construction and recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vlle. 


104—Spokel-Brower association. This association 
consists of very steep soils on canyonsides. Slopes are 
40 to 90 percent. Elevation is 2,800 to 4,500 feet. This 
association is about 35 percent Spokel very gravelly 
loam and 35 percent Brower very gravelly loam. The 
Spokel soil is north facing and the Brower soil is south 
facing. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Brownlee loam, Nazaton gravelly loam, and Rock out- 
crop. 

The Spokel soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in residuum and colluvium from granitic rocks. 
The average annual precipitation is about 24 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 46 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 120 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown very grav- 
elly loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is pale 
brown and light yellowish brown very gravelly sandy 
loam about 28 inches thick. The substratum is light yel- 
lowish brown very gravelly loam to a depth of 64 inches. 

Permeability is moderately rapid. The effective rooting 
depth is more than 60 inches. Available water capacity is 
low. Reaction is slightly acid and neutral in the surface 
layer and upper part of the subsoil and neutral in the 
lower part of the subsoil and substratum. Runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 
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The Brower soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in colluvium and residuum weathered from grani- 
tic rocks and some loess. The average annual precipita- 
tion is about 20 inches, the average annual air tempera- 
ture is about 49 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 140 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is brown 
very gravelly loam about 9 inches thick and the lower 
part is grayish brown very gravelly loam about 16 inches 
thick. The underlying material is brown very gravelly loam 
to a depth of 60 inches. 

Permeability is moderate. Effective rooting depth is 60 
inches or more. Available water capacity is low. Reaction 
is neutral throughout. Runoff is very rapid, and the 
hazard of erosion is very severe. 

The Spokel soil is used for woodland and woodland 
grazing. The Brower soil is used for range. 

The Spokel soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It can 
produce about 3,400 cubic feet of wood per acre from 
trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 40 years, or it can 
produce 31,500 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchanta- 
ble timber 11.6 inches or more in diameter in 140 years 
in an unmanaged stand based upon the culmination of 
the mean annual increment. The main problems in man- 
aging timber are the very steep slopes and very severe 
erosion hazard. This soil is too steep for conventional 
methods of tree harvest. Specialized logging methods 
that cause the least soil disturbance should be used to 
prevent excessive soil loss. Road construction is also 
restricted by the very steep slopes. 

The Spokel soil has potential for producing forage. 
The overstory is normally quite open, allowing ample 
light to reach the understory. The potential native under- 
story is mainly ldaho fescue, bluebunch wheatgrass, 
snowberry, and various forbs. If grazing is excessive, the 
proportion of Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass 
decreases and the proportion of forbs and shrubs in- 
creases. Weeds and annual plants become more abun- 
dant if grazing condition declines further. The vegetation 
should be managed to permit timber regeneration and to 
maintain enough litter for soil protection. A planned graz- 
ing system is essential. The very steep slopes limit 
movement of livestock and accessibility of forage. This 
soil will produce forage almost continually if managed as 
a woodlot. Depending on the level of management, 
annual production varies from 1,200 pounds of air-dry 
herbage per acre to less than 500 pounds. 

The potential native vegetation on the Brower soil is 
mainly bluebunch wheatgrass and Idaho fescue. If range 
condition declines, the proportion of Idaho fescue and 
bluebunch wheatgrass decreases and the proportion of 
forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds and annual plants 
become more abundant if range condition declines fur- 
ther. A planned grazing system is essential in maintain- 
ing or improving range condition. Potential forage pro- 
duction is good, but the very steep slopes limit accessi- 
bility of forage and movement of livestock. Providing 
adequate stock water is often a problem, especially 
during the hot, dry summer. 
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The very steep slopes restrict the use of these soils 
for all construction and recreation. 
This association is in capability subclass Vile. 


105—Spokel-Nazaton association. This association 
consists of very steep soils on sides of mountains and 
canyons. Slopes are 40 to 90 percent. Elevation is 2,800 
to 4,500 feet. This association is about 35 percent 
Spokel very gravelly loam and 35 percent Nazaton grav- 
elly loam. The Spokel soil is south facing, and the Naza- 
ton soil is north facing. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Brower very gravelly loam, Oland silt loam, Wapshilla 
cobbly loam, and Rock outcrop. 

The Spokel soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in residuum and colluvium from granitic rocks. 
The average annual precipitation is about 24 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 46 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 120 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown very grav- 
elly loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is pale 
brown and light yellowish brown very gravelly sandy 
loam about 28 inches thick. The substratum is light yel- 
lowish brown very gravelly loam to a depth of 64 inches. 

Permeability is moderately rapid. The effective rooting 
depth is more than 60 inches. Available water capacity is 
low. Reaction is slightly acid and neutral in the upper 
part of the soil and neutral in the lower part. Runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

The Nazaton soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess and residuum and colluvium from granitic 
rocks. The average annual precipitation is about 26 
inches, the average annual air temperature is about 43 
degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 80 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown and 
dark brown gravelly loam about 20 inches thick. The 
upper part of the subsoil is brown and light yellowish 
brown very gravelly loam about 26 inches thick. The 
lower part of the subsoil and the substratum are light 
brown and light yellowish brown very gravelly sandy 
loam to a depth of 68 inches. 

Permeability is moderately rapid. The effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity is 
moderate. Reaction is slightly acid in the surface layer 
and neutral in the subsoil and substratum. Runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

This association is used for woodland and woodland 
grazing. 

The Spoke! soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It can 
produce about 3,400 cubic feet of wood per acre from 
trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 40 years, or it can 
produce 31,500 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchanta- 
ble timber 11.6 inches or more in diameter in 140 years 
in an unmanaged mixed conifer stand based upon the 
culmination of the mean annual increment. 

The Nazaiton soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponder- 
osa pine. lt can produce about 4,100 cubic feet of wood 
per acre from trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 40 
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years, or it can produce 44,600 board feet (Scribner rule) 
of merchantable timber 11.6 inches or more in diameter 
in 120 years in an unmanaged stand based upon the 
culmination of the mean annual increment. 

The main problems in managing these soils for timber 
are the very steep slopes and very severe erosion 
hazard. These soils are too steep for conventional meth- 
ods of tree harvest. Specialized logging methods that 
cause the least soil disturbance should be used to pre- 
vent excessive soil loss. Road construction is also re- 
stricted by the very steep slopes. 

The Spokel soil has potential for producing forage. 
The overstory is normally quite open, allowing light to 
reach the understory. The potential native understory is 
mainly Idaho fescue, biuebunch wheatgrass, snowberry, 
and various forbs. lf grazing is excessive, the proportion 
of Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass decreases 
and the proportion of forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds 
and annual plants become more abundant if forage con- 
dition further declines. The vegetation should be man- 
aged to permit timber regeneration and to maintain 
enough litter for soil protection. A planned grazing 
system is essential. This soil will produce forage almost 
continually if managed as a woodlot. Depending on the 
level of management, annual production varies from 
1,200 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre to less than 
500 pounds. 

The Nazaton soil has potential for producing forage if 
the canopy is opened by logging, fire, or other disturb- 
ance. The main native forage plants include redstem 
ceanothus, Columbia brome, and elk sedge. Forage pro- 
duction can be increased and soil protected by seeding 
disturbed areas to suitable plants such as tall fescue, 
timothy, orchardgrass, and White Dutch clover. The 
vegetation should be managed to permit timber regen- 
eration and to maintain enough litter for soil protection. 
The very steep slopes limit movement of livestock and 
accessibility of forage. This soil will produce forage for 
10 to 20 years following opening of the canopy. During 
this period, annual production will vary from about 1,400 
pounds of air-dry herbage per acre under an open 
canopy to less than 300 pounds as the canopy closes. 

The very steep slopes restrict use of these soils for all 
construction and recreation. 

This association is in capability subclass Vile. 


106—Spokel-Suttler association. This association 
consists of very steep soils on canyonsides. Slopes are 
40 to 90 percent. Elevation is 2,800 to 4,800 feet. This 
association is about 50 percent Spokel very gravelly 
loam and 30 percent Suttler loam. The Spokel soil is 
south facing, and the Suttler soil is north facing. 

included with these soils in mapping are smal! areas of 
Nazaton gravelly loam and Rock outcrop. 

The Spokel soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in residuum and coiluvium from granitic rocks. 
The average annual precipitation is about 24 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 46 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 120 days. 
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Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown very grav- 
elly loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is pale 
brown and light yellowish brown very gravelly sandy 
loam about 28 inches thick. The substratum is light yel- 
lowish brown very gravelly loam to a depth of 64 inches. 

Permeability is moderately rapid. Effective rooting 
depth is more than 60 inches. Available water capacity is 
low. Reaction is slightly acid in the upper part of the 
surface layer and neutral below. Runoff is very rapid, and 
the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

The Suttler soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in residuum and colluvium from granitic rocks. 
The average annual precipitation is about 28 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 42 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 80 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown loam about 10 
inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is light yellow- 
ish brown gravelly loam and gravelly sandy loam 29 
inches thick, and the lower part is light yellowish brown 
very gravelly sandy loam to a depth of 60 inches. 

Permeability is moderate. Effective rooting depth is 60 
inches or more. Available water capacity is moderate. 
Reaction is medium acid throughout. Runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

This association is used for woodland and woodland 
grazing. 

The Spokel soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It can 
produce about 3,400 cubic feet of wood per acre from 
trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 40 years, or it can 
produce 31,500 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchanta- 
ble timber 11.6 inches or more in diameter in 140 years 
in an unmanaged stand based on the culmination of the 
mean annual increment. 

The Suttler soil is suited to grand fir, Douglas-fir, west- 
ern larch, lodgepole pine, and ponderosa pine. It can 
produce about 11,850 cubic feet of wood per acre from 
trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 100 years, or it can 
produce 70,500 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchanta- 
ble timber 12.6 inchas or more in diameter in 140 years 
in an unmanaged mixed conifer stand based on the 
culmination of the mean annual increment. 

The main problems in managing these soils for timber 
are the very steep slopes and very severe erosion 
hazard. These soils are too steep for conventional meth- 
ods of tree harvest. Specialized logging methods that 
cause the least soil disturbance should be used to pre- 
vent excessive soil loss. Road construction is also re- 
stricted by the very steep slopes. 

The Spokel soil has potential for producing forage. 
The overstory is normally quite open, allowing ample 
light to reach the understory. The potential native under- 
story is mainly Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheatgrass, 
snowberry, and various forbs. If grazing is excessive, the 
proportion of Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass 
decreases and the proportion of forbs and shrubs in- 
creases. Weeds and annual plants become more abun- 
dant if forage condition declines further. The vegetation 
should be managed to permit timber regeneration and to 
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maintain enough litter for soil protection. A planned graz- 
ing system is essential. The very steep slopes limit 
movement of livestock and accessibility of forage. This 
soil will produce forage almost continually if managed as 
a woodlot. Depending on the level of management, 
annual production varies from 1,200 pounds of air-dry 
herbage per acre to less than 500 pounds. 

The Suttler soil has potential for producing forage if 
the canopy is opened by fire or logging. The main forage 
plants include Columbia brome, sedge, and wild rose. 
Forage production can be increased by seeding dis- 
turbed areas to suitable plants such as timothy, tall 
fescue, orchardgrass, and White Dutch clover. The vege- 
tation should be managed to permit timber regeneration 
and to maintain enough litter for soil protection. The very 
steep slopes limit movement of livestock and accessibil- 
ity of forage. Once the canopy is opened, this soil will 
produce forage for 10 to 15 years. During this period, 
annual production will vary from about 950 pounds of air- 
dry herbage per acre under an open canopy to less than 
100 pounds as the canopy closes. 

The very steep slopes restrict use of these soils for all 
construction and recreation. 

This association is in capability subclass Vile. 


107—Suloaf silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes. This 
gently sloping soil is on timbered plateaus, mountain 
footslopes, and benches. It is deep and well drained. 
Elevation is 2,500 to 4,500 feet. This soil formed in loess 
and material weathered from Columbia River Basalt, an- 
desite, or greenstone of the Seven Devils Volcanics. The 
average annual precipitation is about 26 inches, the 
average annual temperature is about 42 degrees F, and 
the frost-free period is about 90 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 17 
inches thick. The subsoil is light yellowish brown and 
light brown gravelly silt loam about 24 inches thick. The 
substratum is reddish yellow gravelly sandy loam. Partial- 
ly decomposed basalt bedrock is at a depth of 54 
inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
De Masters silt loam, Telcher silt loam, and Uptmor silt 
loam and areas where slopes are more than 7 percent. 

In this Suloaf soil, permeability is moderate. Effective 
rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches. Available water capacity 
is moderate. Reaction is neutral in the surface layer and 
slightly acid in the subsoil and substratum. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

This soil is used for hay, pasture, woodland, and 
woodland grazing. 

After timber is harvested from this soil, the area can 
be converted to pasture and hay. Under a high level of 
management, production is good. A well balanced fertil- 
ization program is needed. Nitrogen and sulfur are es- 
sential. If legumes are included in the stand, phosphorus 
is also needed. Grazing should be rotated during the 
growing season to maintain a minimum height of stubble. 
Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, Regar brome, and 
alfalfa are suitable for planting. 
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This soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponderosa pine. It 
can produce about 3,400 cubic feet of wood per acre 
from trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 40 years, or it 
can produce 38,000 board feet (Scribner rule) of mer- 
chantable timber 11.6 inches or more in diameter in 130 
years in an unmanaged stand based upon the culmina- 
tion of the mean annual increment. Conventional meth- 
ods can be used for tree harvest. 

This soil has potential for producing forage if the 
canopy is opened by fire, logging, or other disturbance. 
The main native forage plants include elk sedge and 
pine reedgrass. Forage production can be increased and 
soil protected by seeding disturbed areas to suitable 
plants such as timothy, orchardgrass, tall fescue, and 
White Dutch clover. The vegetation should be managed 
to permit timber regeneration and to maintain enough 
litter for soil protection. This soil will produce forage for 
15 to 20 years following opening of the canopy. During 
this period, annual production will vary from about 1,500 
pounds of air-dry herbage per acre under an open 
canopy to less than 400 pounds as the canopy closes. 

The main restrictions on use of this soil for sanitary 
facilites are the depth to rock and the moderate perme- 
ability in the subsoil. The design of roads and dwellings 
should compensate for the depth to rock, the shrink- 
swell potential of the soil, and its inherent low strength. 

This soil is suited to most kinds of recreation, but the 
surface tends to be dusty when dry. Slope aiso restricts 
use for playgrounds. 

This soil is in capability subclass |Ve. 


108—Suloaf silt loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes. This 
sloping and moderately steep soil is on timbered pla- 
teaus, mountain footslopes, and benches. It is deep and 
well drained. Elevation is 2,500 to 4,500 feet. This soil 
formed in loess and material weathered from Columbia 
River Basalt, andesite, or greenstone of the Seven 
Devils Volcanics. The average annual precipitation is 
about 26 inches, the average air temperature is about 42 
degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 90 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 17 
inches thick. The subsoil is light yellowish brown and 
light brown gravelly silt loam about 24 inches thick. The 
substratum is reddish yellow gravelly sandy loam. Partial- 
ly decomposed basalt bedrock is at a depth of 54 
inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
De Masters silt loam, Telcher silt loam, and Uptmor silt 
loam and areas where slopes are more than 25 percent. 

In this Suloaf soil, permeability is moderate. Effective 
rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches. Available water capacity 
is high. Reaction is neutral in the surface layer and 
slightly acid in the subsoil and substratum. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe. 

This soil is used mainly for woodland and woodland 
grazing. It is also used for hay and pasture. 

After timber is harvested from this soil, the area can 
be converted to pasture and hay. Under a high level of 
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management, production is good. A well balanced fertil- 
ization program is needed. Nitrogen and sulfur are es- 
sential. If legumes are included in the stand, phosphorus 
is also needed. Grazing should be rotated during the 
growing season to maintain a minimum height of stubble. 
Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, Regar brome, and 
alfalfa are suitable for grazing. 

This soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponderosa pine. It 
can produce about 3,400 cubic feet of wood per acre 
from trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 40 years, or it 
can produce 38,000 board feet (Scribner rule) of mer- 
chantable timber 11.6 inches or more in diameter in 130 
years in an unmanaged stand based upon the culmina- 
tion of the mean annual increment. 

Conventional methods can be used for tree harvest, 
but roads, skid trails, and landings must be carefully 
Planned to minimize soil loss. Reforestation after harvest 
must be carefully managed to reduce competition from 
undesirable understory plants. 

This soil has potential for producing forage if the 
canopy is opened by logging, fire, or other disturbance. 
The main native forage plants on this soil include elk 
sedge and pine reedgrass. Forage production can be 
increased and soil protected by seeding disturbed areas 
to suitable plants such as timothy, orchardgrass, tall 
fescue, and White Dutch clover. The vegetation should 
be managed to permit timber regeneration and to main- 
tain enough litter for soil protection. This soil will produce 
forage for 15 to 20 years following opening of the 
canopy. During this period, annual production will vary 
from about 1,500 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre 
under an open canopy to less than 400 pounds as the 
canopy closes. 

The main restrictions on use of this soil for sanitary 
facilities are the depth to rock, moderate permeability in 
the subsoil, and slope. The design of roads and dwell- 
ings should compensate for the depth to rock, slope, the 
shrink-swell potential of the soil, and its inherent low 
strength. 

This soil is suited to most kinds of recreation, but the 
surface tends to be dusty when dry. Slope is a restriction 
in the steeper areas. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ve. 


109—Suloaf silt loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes. This 
steep soil is on timbered plateaus, mountain footslopes, 
and benches. It is deep and well drained. Elevation is 
2,500 to 4,500 feet. This soil formed in loess and materi- 
al weathered from Columbia River Basalt, andesite, or 
greenstone of the Seven Devils Voicanics. The average 
annual precipitation is about 26 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 42 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 90 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 17 
inches thick. The subsoil is light yellowish brown and 
light brown gravelly silt loam about 24 inches thick. The 
substratum is reddish yellow gravelly sandy loam. Partial- 
ly decomposed basalt bedrock is at a depth of 54 
inches. 
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Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
De Masters silt loam, Suloaf cobbly silt loam, and 
Telcher silt loam. 

In this Suloaf soil, permeability is moderate. Effective 
rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches. Available water capacity 
is moderate. Reaction is neutral in the surface layer and 
slightly acid in the subsoil and substratum. Runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

This soil is used mainly for woodland and woodland 
grazing. It is also used for hay and pasture. 

After timber is harvested from this soil, the area can 
be converted to hay and pasture. Under a high level of 
management, production is good. A well balanced fertil- 
ization program is needed. Nitrogen and sulfur are es- 
sential. If legumes are included in the stand, phosphorus 
is also needed. Grazing should be rotated during the 
growing season to maintain a minimum height of stubble. 
Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, Regar brome, and 
alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

This soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponderosa pine. It 
can produce about 3,400 cubic feet of wood per acre 
from trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 40 years, or it 
can produce 38,000 board feet (Scribner rule) of mer- 
chantable timber 11.6 inches or more in diameter in 130 
years in an unmanaged stand based upon the culmina- 
tion of the mean annual increment. The main problem in 
managing timber is the erosion hazard. If conventional 
methods are used for tree harvest, then roads, skid 
trails, and landings must be carefully planned to minimize 
soil loss. 

This soil has potential for producing forage if the 
canopy is opened by logging, fire, or other disturbance. 
The main native forage plants on this soil include elk 
sedge and pine reedgrass. Forage production can be 
increased and soil protected by seeding disturbed areas 
to suitable planis such as timothy, orchardgrass, tall 
fescue, and White Dutch clover. The vegetation should 
be managed to permit timber regeneration and to main- 
tain enough litter for soil protection. This soil will produce 
forage for 15 to 20 years following opening of the 
canopy. During this period, annual production will vary 
from about 1,500 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre 
under open canopy to less than 400 pounds as the 
canopy closes. 

Slope is the main restriction on use of this soil for 
construction and recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vie. 


110—Suloaf cobbly silt loam, 7 to 40 percent 
slopes. This sloping to steep soil is on timbered pla- 
teaus, mountain footslopes, and benches. It is deep and 
well drained. Elevation is 2,500 to 4,500 feet. This soil 
formed in loess and material weathered from Columbia 
River Basalt, andesite, or greenstone of Seven Devils 
Volcanics. The average annual precipitation is about 26 
inches, the average annual air temperature is about 42 
degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 90 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown cobbly silt loam 
about 17 inches thick. The subsoil is light yellowish 
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brown and light brown gravelly silt loam about 24 inches 
thick. The substratum is reddish yellow gravelly sandy 
loam. Partially decomposed basalt bedrock is at a depth 
of 54 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Suloaf silt Joam, Klickson silt loam, De Masters silt loam, 
Telcher silt loam, and Uptmor silt loam and small very 
cobbly areas. 

In this Suloaf soil, permeability is moderate. Effective 
rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches. Available water capacity 
is moderate. Reaction is neutral in the surface layer and 
slightly acid in the subsoil and substratum. Runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

This soil is used mainly for woodland and woodland 
grazing. 

This soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponderosa pine. It 
can produce about 3,400 cubic feet of wood per acre 
from trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 40 years, or it 
can produce 38,000 board feet (Scribner rule) of mer- 
chantable timber 11.6 inches or more in diameter in 130 
years in an unmanaged stand, based on the culmination 
of the mean annual increment. The main problem in 
managing timber is the erosion hazard. Conventional 
methods can be used for tree harvest, but roads, skid 
trails, and landings must be carefully planned to minimize 
soil loss. 

This soil has potential for producing forage if the 
canopy is opened by logging, fire, or other disturbance. 
The main native forage plants include bluebunch wheat- 
grass, elk sedge, and pine reedgrass. Forage production 
can be increased and soil protected by seeding dis- 
turbed areas to suitable plants such as timothy, orchard- 
grass, tall fescue, and White Dutch clover. The vegeta- 
tion should be managed to permit timber regeneration 
and to maintain enough litter for soil protection. This soil 
will produce forage for 15 to 20 years following opening 
of the canopy. During this period, annual production will 
vary from about 1,200 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre under an open canopy to less than 300 pounds as 
the canopy closes. 

The main restrictions on use of this soil for sanitary 
facilities are slope, depth to rock, and moderate perme- 
ability in the subsoil. The design of roads and dwellings 
should compensate for slope, depth to rock, the shrink- 
swell potential of the soil, and its inherent low strength. 

Slope and the large stones in the surface layer restrict 
use of this soil for recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vle. 


111—Suloaf-Meland silt loams. This complex con- 
sists of moderately sloping to steep soils on plateaus 
and mountain foot slopes. Slopes are 7 to 40 percent. 
Elevation is 2,500 to 4,200 feet. This complex is about 
40 percent Suloaf silt loam and 25 percent Meland silt 
loam. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Bluesprin silt loam, De Masters silt loam, and Riggins 
very gravelly silt loam. 
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The Suloaf soil is deep and well drained. It formed in 
loess and residuum weathered from Columbia River 
Basalt or Seven Devils Volcanics. The average annual 
precipitation is about 26 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is about 42 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 90 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 17 
inches thick. The subsoil is light yellowish brown and 
light brown gravelly silt loam about 24 inches thick. The 
substratum is reddish yellow gravelly sandy loam about 
13 inches thick. Basalt bedrock is at a depth of 54 
inches. 

Permeability is moderate. The effective rooting depth 
is 40 to 60 inches. Available water capacity is moderate. 
Reaction is neutral in the surface layer and slightly acid 
in the subsoil and substratum. Runoff is rapid and very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe and very 
severe. 

The Meland soil is moderately deep and well drained. 
It formed in loess and residuum from Columbia River 
Basalt. The average annual precipitation is about 22 
inches, the average annual air temperature is about 46 
degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 120 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown and 
grayish brown silt loam about 16 inches thick. The upper 
part of the subsoil is brown silt loam about 5 inches 
thick, and the lower part is brown and light yellowish 
brown clay loam about 11 inches thick. Decomposing 
basalt bedrock is at a depth of 32 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. Effective rooting 
depth is 20 to 40 inches. Available water capacity is 
moderate. Reaction is slightly acid and medium acid 
throughout. Runoff is rapid and very rapid, and the 
hazard of erosion is very severe. 

This complex is used mainly for woodland, woodland 
grazing, and range. It is also used for hay and pasture. 

These soils are well suited to pasture and hay. Under 
a high level of management, production is good. A well 
balanced fertilization program is needed. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season to maintain a mini- 
mum height of stubble. Latar orchardgrass, smooth 
brome, Regar brome, intermediate wheatgrass, and al- 
falfa are suitable for planting. 

The Suloaf soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponderosa 
pine. It can produce about 3,400 cubic feet of wood per 
acre from trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 40 years, 
or it can produce 38,000 board feet (Scribner rule) of 
merchantable timber 11.6 inches or more in diameter in 
130 years in an unmanaged stand based upon the culmi- 
nation of the mean annual increment. The main problem 
in managing timber is the erosion hazard. Conventional 
methods can be used for tree harvest, but roads, skid 
trails, and landings must be carefully planned to minimize 
soil loss. 

The Suloaf soil has potential for producing forage if 
the canopy is opened by logging, fire, or other disturb- 
ance. The main native forage plants on this soil include 
elk sedge and pine reedgrass. Forage production can be 
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increased and soil protected by seeding disturbed areas 
to suitable plants such as timothy, orchardgrass, tall 
fescue, and White Dutch clover. The vegetation should 
be managed to permit timber regeneration and to main- 
tain enough litter for soil protection. This soil will produce 
forage for 15 to 20 years following opening of the 
canopy. During this period, annual production will vary 
from about 1,500 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre 
under an open canopy to less than 400 pounds as the 
canopy closes. 

The Meland soil has a cover of bluebunch wheatgrass, 
Idaho fescue, and balsamroot with scattered ponderosa 
pine. If range condition declines, the proportion of Idaho 
fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass decreases and the 
proportion of forbs, shrubs, weeds and annual grasses 
increases. If the soil is used for range, a planned grazing 
system is essential in maintaining or improving range 
condition. 

The main restrictions on use of these soils for sanitary 
facilities are slope, the depth to rock, and the moderate 
permeability in the subsoil. The design of roads and 
dwellings should compensate for the depth to rock, and 
the shrink-swell potential of the soil. 

These soils are suitable for picnic areas and paths and 
trails. However, slope is a restriction in the steep areas. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vle. 


112—Tannahill loam, 7 to 40 percent slopes. This 
sloping to steep soil is in south-facing areas. It is deep 
and well drained. Elevation is 1,200 to 2,800 feet. This 
soil formed in colluvium and residuum weathered from 
Columbia River Basalt or Seven Devils Volcanics with 
some loess mixed in the upper part. The average annual 
precipitation is about 14 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is about 52 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 170 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is dark 
brown loam about 3 inches thick, and the lower part is 
dark brown gravelly silty clay loam about 7 inches thick. 
The subsoil is brown very gravelly silty clay loam about 9 
inches thick. The substratum is pale brown and very pale 
brown, strongly calcareous very gravelly loam about 33 
inches thick. Fractured, weathered basalt bedrock is at a 
depth of 52 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bluesprin silt loam and Ferdinand silt loam and small 
areas where slopes are more than 40 percent. 

In this Tannahill soil permeability is moderately slow. 
Effective rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches. Available 
water capacity is low. Reaction is mildly alkaline in the 
surface layer and subsoil and moderately alkaline and 
strongly alkaline in the substratum. Runoff is rapid and 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe and very 
severe. 

This soil is used mainly for range. It is also used for 
hay and pasture. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, production is fair. A well bal- 
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anced fertilization program is needed. Nitrogen and pos- 
sibly sulfur are essential. If legumes are included in the 
stand, phosphorus is also needed. Grazing should be 
rotated during the growing season to maintain a mini- 
mum height of stubble. Pubescent wheatgrass and al- 
falfa are suitable for planting. 

The potential native vegetation is mainly bluebunch 
wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. If range condition 
declines, the proportion of bluebunch wheatgrass de- 
creases and the proportion of forbs and shrubs in- 
creases. Weeds and sand dropseed become more abun- 
dant if range condition declines further. A planned graz- 
ing system is essential in maintaining or improving range 
condition. Providing adequate stock water is often a 
problem, especially during the hot, dry summer. Me- 
chanical seeding is possible. 

The main restriction on use of this soil for roads, 
homesites, and sanitary facilities is slope. Roads and 
dwellings are also restricted by the depth to rock. Septic 
tank filter fields are restricted by the depth to rock and 
moderately slow permeability. 

Slope and the gravelly surface layer restrict use of this 
soil for recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass IVe. 


113—Tannahill-Lickskillet complex. This complex 
consists of very steep, south-facing soils on side slopes. 
Slopes are 40 to 90 percent. Elevation is 900 to 2,800 
feet. This complex is about 50 percent Tannahill cobbly 
loam and 20 percent Lickskillet gravelly clay loam. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Bluesprin very cobbly loam, Lawyer silt loam, a soil that 
is similar to Lickskillet soils but that has more than 35 
percent clay in the subsoil, and Rock outcrop. 

The Tannahill soil is deep and well drained. It formed 
in colluvium and residuum weathered from Columbia 
River Basalt or Seven Devils Volcanics with some loess 
mixed in the upper part. The average annual precipitation 
is about 14 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
about 52 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
170 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is dark 
brown cobbly loam about 3 inches thick, and the lower 
part is dark brown gravelly silty clay loam about 7 inches 
thick. The subsoil is brown very gravelly silty clay loam 
about 9 inches thick. The substratum is pale brown and 
very pale brown, strongly calcareous very gravelly loam 
about 33 inches thick. Fractured, weathered basalt bed- 
rock is at a depth of 52 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. Effective rooting 
depth is 40 to 60 inches. Available water capacity is low. 
Reaction is mildly alkaline in the surface layer and sub- 
soil and moderately alkaline and strongly alkaline in the 
substratum. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of ero- 
sion is very severe. 

The Lickskillet soil is shallow and well drained. It 
formed in some loess mixed with material weathered 
from Columbia River Basalt or Seven Devils Volcanics. 
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The average annual precipitation is about 14 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 52 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 170 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown and dark brown 
gravelly clay loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is 
brown very gravelly clay loam about 7 inches thick. Frac- 
tured basalt bedrock with lime in some fractures is at a 
depth of 17 inches. 

Permeability is moderate. The effective rooting depth 
is 10 to 20 inches. Available water capacity is very low. 
Reaction is mildly alkaline. Runoff is very rapid, and the 
hazard of erosion is very severe. 

This complex is used for range. 

The potential native vegetation on these soils is mainly 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. If range 
condition declines, the proportion of bluebunch wheat- 
grass decreases and the proportion of forbs and shrubs 
increases. Weeds and annual plants become more abun- 
dant if range condition declines further. A planned graz- 
ing system is essential in maintaining or improving range 
condition. Potential forage production is good, but the 
very steep slopes limit accessibility of forage and move- 
ment of livestock. Providing adequate stock water is 
often a problem, especially during the hot, dry summer. 

The very steep slopes restrict the use of these soils 
for all construction and recreation. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vile. 


114—Tannahill-Rock outcrop compiex. This com- 
plex consists of very steep, south-facing soils on canyon- 
sides. Slopes are 40 to 90 percent. Elevation is 1,200 to 
2,800 feet. This complex is about 45 percent Tannahill 
cobbly loam and 25 percent Rock outcrop. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Lawyer silt 
loam and Lickskillet gravelly loam. 

The Tannahill soil is deep and well drained. It formed 
in colluvium and residuum weathered from Columbia 
River Basalt or Seven Devils Volcanics with some loess 
mixed in the upper part. The average annual precipitation 
is about 14 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
about 52 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
170 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is dark 
brown cobbly loam, and the lower part is dark brown 
gravelly silty clay loam about 9 inches thick. The substra- 
tum is pale brown and very pale brown, strongly caicare- 
ous very gravelly loam about 33 inches thick. Fractured, 
weathered basalt rock is at a depth of 52 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The effective rooting 
depth is 40 to 60 inches. Available water capacity is low. 
Reaction is mildly alkaline in the surface layer and sub- 
soil and moderately alkaline and strongly alkaline in the 
substratum. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of ero- 
sion is very severe. 

Rock outcrop consists of Columbia River Basalt or 
Seven Devils Volcanics. 

This complex is used for range. 

The potential native vegetation on the Tannahill soil is 
mainly bluebunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass. If 
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range condition declines, the proportion of bluebunch 
wheatgrass decreases and the proportion of forbs and 
shrubs increases. Weeds and annual plants become 
more abundant if range condition declines further. A 
planned grazing system is essential in maintaining or 
improving range condition. Potential forage production is 
good, but the very steep slopes and Rock outcrops limit 
accessibility of forage and movement of livestock. Pro- 
viding adequate stock water is often a problem, especial- 
ly during the hot, dry summer. 

Rock outcrop has no value for grazing. It often inter- 
feres with livestock movement, thereby limiting accessi- 
bility of forage. 

‘The very steep slopes and Rock outcrops restrict the 
use of this complex for all construction and recreation. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vile. 


115—Telcher silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes. This 
gently sloping, north-facing soil is on plateaus and moun- 
tain foot slopes. It is very deep and well drained. Eleva- 
tion is 3,300 to 4,500 feet. This soil formed in loess and 
residuum weathered from Columbia River Basalt or 
Seven Devils Volcanics. The average annual precipita- 
tion is about 28 inches, the average annual air tempera- 
ture is about 42 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 90 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown silt loam 
about 12 inches thick. The subsurface layer is light yel- 
lowish brown silt loam about 8 inches thick. The upper 
part of the subsoil is light yellowish brown and yellow 
silty clay loam about 24 inches thick, and the lower part 
is very pale brown gravelly clay loam to a depth of 60 
inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Suloaf silt loam and Brody cobbly loam, cool. 

In this Telcher soil, permeability is moderately slow. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available 
water capacity is high. Reaction is neutral above a depth 
of 6 inches and slightly acid below that depth. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

This soil is used mainly for woodland and woodland 
grazing. It is also used for hay and pasture. 

After timber is harvested from this soil, the area can 
be converted to pasture or hay. Under a high level of 
management, production is good. A well balanced fertil- 
ization program is needed. Nitrogen and sulfur are es- 
sential. If legumes are included in the stand, phosphorus 
is also needed. Grazing should be rotated during the 
growing season to maintain a minimum height of stubble. 
Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, Regar brome, and 
alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

This soil is suited to grand fir, Douglas-fir, western 
larch, lodgepole pine, and ponderosa pine. It can pro- 
duce about 11,850 cubic feet of wood per acre from 
trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 100 years, or it can 
produce 70,500 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable 
timber 12.6 inches or more in diameter in 140 years in an 
unmanaged mixed conifer stand based on the culmination 
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of the mean annual increment. Conventional methods can 
be used for tree harvest. 

This soil has potential for producing forage if the 
canopy is opened by logging, fire or other disturbance. 
The main native forage plants on this soil include pine 
reedgrass, elk sedge, willow, and snowberry. Forage pro- 
duction can be increased and soil protected by seeding 
disturbed areas to suitable plants such as timothy, tall 
fescue, orchardgrass, and White Dutch clover. The vege- 
tation should be managed to permit timber regeneration 
and to maintain enough litter for soil protection. This soil 
will produce forage for 10 to 15 years following opening 
of the canopy. During this period, annual production will 
vary from about 1,700 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre under an open canopy to less than 200 pounds as 
the canopy closes. 

The use of this soil for septic tank absorption fields is 
restricted by the moderately slow permeability of the 
subsoil. Sewage lagoon construction is somewhat re- 
stricted by slope. This soil is generally suited to con- 
struction of sanitary landfills, but the soil can be sticky 
when wet. The design of roads and dwellings should 
compensate for the inherent low strength of the soil and 
its shrink-swell potential. The gravel in the soil restricts 
suitability of the soil as a source of topsoil. 

This soil is suited to most kinds of recreation. Slope 
and gravel in the soil restrict use for playgrounds. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ille. 


116—Teicher silt loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes. This 
sloping and moderately steep, north-facing soil is on 
plateaus and mountain foot slopes. It is very deep and 
well drained. Elevation is 3,300 to 4,500 feet. This soil 
formed in loess and residuum weathered from Columbia 
River Basalt or Seven Devils Volcanics. The average 
annual precipitation is about 28 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 42 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 90 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown silt loam 
about 12 inches thick. The subsurface layer is light yel- 
lowish brown silt loam about 8 inches thick. The upper 
part of the subsoil is light yellowish brown and yellow 
silty clay loam about 24 inches thick, and the lower part 
is very pale brown gravelly clay loam to a depth of 60 
inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Suloaf silt loam and Brody cobbly loam, cool, and small 
areas where slopes are less than 7 percent or more than 
25 percent. 

In this Telcher soil, permeability is moderately slow. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available 
water capacity is high. Reaction is neutral above a depth 
of 6 inches and slightly acid below that depth. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe. 

This soil is used mainly for woodland and woodland 
grazing. It is also used for hay and pasture. 

After timber is harvested from this soil, the area can 
be converted to pasture or hay. Under a high level of 
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management, production is good. A well balanced fertil- 
ization program is needed. Nitrogen and sulfur are es- 
sential. If legumes are included in the stand, phosphorus 
is also needed. Grazing should be rotated during the 
growing season to maintain a minimum height of stubble. 
Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, Regar brome, and 
alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

This soil is suited to grand fir, Douglas-fir, western 
larch, lodgepole pine, and ponderosa pine. It can pro- 
duce about 11,850 cubic feet of wood per acre from 
trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 100 years, or it can 
produce 70,500 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchanta- 
ble timber 12.6 inches or more in diameter in 140 years 
in an unmanaged mixed conifer stand based on the 
culmination of the mean annual increment. Conventional 
methods can be used for tree harvest, but logging roads, 
skid trails, and landings must be carefully planned to 
minimize soil loss. 

This soil has potential for producing forage if the 
canopy is opened by logging, fire, or other disturbance. 
The main native forage plants on this soil include pine 
reedgrass, elk sedge, willow, and snowberry. Forage pro- 
duction can be increased and soil protected by seeding 
disturbed areas to suitable plants such as timothy, tall 
fescue, orchardgrass, and White Dutch clover. The vege- 
tation should be managed to permit timber regeneration 
and to maintain enough litter for soil protection. This soil 
will produce forage for 10 to 15 years following opening 
of the canopy. During this period, annual production will 
vary from about 1,700 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre under an open canopy to less than 200 pounds as 
the canopy closes. 

The use of this soil for septic tank absorption fields is 
restricted by the moderately slow permeability of the 
subsoil and by slope in the steeper areas. This soil is 
suitable for sanitary landfills in the flatter areas, although 
the soil is sometimes sticky when wet. The design of 
roads and dwellings should compensate for slope and 
the inherent low strength of the soil. Gravel in the soil 
and slope restrict use of this soil as a source of topsoil. 

This soil is suited to most kinds of recreation. Slope is 
a restriction in the steeper areas. 

This soil is in capability subclass |Ve. 


117—Telcher slit loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes. 
This steep, north-facing soil is on plateaus and mountain 
foot slopes. It is very deep and well drained. Elevation is 
3,300 to 4,500 feet. This soil formed in loess and residu- 
um weathered from Columbia River Basalt or Seven 
Devils Volcanics. The average annual precipitation is 
about 28 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
about 42 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 90 
days. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown silt loam 
about 12 inches thick. The subsurface layer is light yel- 
lowish brown silt loam about 8 inches thick. The upper 
part of the subsoil is light yellowish brown and yellow 
silty clay loam about 24 inches thick, and the lower part 
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is very pale brown gravelly clay loam to a depth of 60 
inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Suloaf silt loam, Brody cobbly loam, cool, and Wapshilla 
loam and small areas where slopes are less than 25 
percent. 

in this Telcher soil, permeability is moderately slow. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available 
water capacity is high. Reaction is neutral above a depth 
of 6 inches and slightly acid below that depth. Runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very severe. 

This soil is used mainly for woodland and woodland 
grazing. It is also used for hay and pasture. 

After timber is harvested from this soil, the area can 
be converted to pasture or hay. Under a high level of 
management, production is good. A well balanced fertil- 
ization program is needed. Nitrogen and sulfur are es- 
sential. If legumes are included in the stand, phosphorus 
is also needed. Grazing should be rotated during the 
growing season to maintain a minimum height of stubble. 
Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, Regar brome, and 
alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

This soil is suited to grand fir, Douglas-fir, western 
larch, lodgepole pine, and ponderosa pine. It can pro- 
duce about 11,850 cubic feet of wood per acre from 
trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 100 years, or it can 
produce 70,500 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchanta- 
ble timber 12.6 inches or more in diameter in 140 years 
in an unmanaged mixed conifer stand based on the 
culmination of the mean annual increment. 

The main problem in managing timber is the erosion 
hazard. Conventional methods can be used for tree har- 
vest, but logging roads, skid trails, and landings should 
be carefully planned to minimize soil loss. 

This soil has potential for producing forage if the 
canopy is opened by logging, fire, or other disturbance. 
The main native forage plants on this soil include pine 
reedgrass, elk sedge, willow, and snowberry. Forage pro- 
duction can be increased and soil protected by seeding 
disturbed areas to suitable plants such as timothy, tall 
fescue, and White Dutch clover. The vegetation should 
be managed to permit timber regeneration and to main- 
tain enough litter for soil protection. This soil will produce 
forage for 10 to 15 years following opening of the 
canopy. During this period, annual production will vary 
from about 1,700 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre 
under an open canopy to less than 200 pounds as the 
canopy closes. 

The steep slopes are the main restriction on use of 
this soil for all construction and recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vle. 


118—Telcher-Suloaf silt loams. This complex con- 
sists of moderately sloping to steep soils on timbered 
plateaus and mountain foot slopes. Slopes are 7 to 40 
percent. Elevation is 3,300 to 4,500 feet. This complex is 
about 40 percent Telcher silt loam and 40 percent 
Suloaf silt loam. 
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Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Uptmor silt loam and Wapshilla loam. 

The Teicher soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess and residuum weathered from Columbia 
River Basalt or Seven Devils Volcanics. The average 
annual precipitation is about 28 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 42 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 90 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown silt loam 
about 12 inches thick. The subsurface layer is a light 
yellowish brown silt loam about 8 inches thick. The 
upper part of the subsoil is light yellowish brown and 
yellow silty clay loam about 24 inches thick and the 
lower part is very pale brown gravelly clay loam to a 
depth of 60 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The effective rooting 
depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity is 
high. Reaction is neutral above a depth of 6 inches and 
slightly acid below that depth. Runoff is rapid and very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe and very 
severe. 

The Suloaf soil is deep and well drained. It formed in 
loess and residuum from Columbia River Basalt or Seven 
Devils Volcanics. The average annual precipitation is 
about 26 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
about 42 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 90 
days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 17 
inches thick. The subsoil is light yellowish brown and 
light brown gravelly silt loam about 24 inches thick. The 
substratum is reddish yellow gravelly sandy loam about 
13 inches thick. Basalt bedrock is at a depth of 54 
inches. 

Permeability is moderate. The effective rooting depth 
is 40 to 60 inches. Available water capacity is moderate. 
Reaction is neutral above a depth of 17 inches and 
slightly acid below that depth. Runoff is rapid and very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe and very 
severe, 

This complex is used mainly for woodland and wood- 
land grazing. It is also used for hay and pasture. 

After timber is harvested from these soils, the area 
can be converted to pasture or hay. Under a high level 
of management, production is good. A well balanced 
fertilization program is needed. Nitrogen and sulfur is 
essential. If legumes are included in the stand, phospho- 
rus is also needed. Grazing should be rotated during the 
growing season to maintain a minimum height of stubble. 
Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, Regar brome, and 
alfalfa are suitable for grazing. 

The Telcher soil is suited to grand fir, Douglas-fir, 
western larch, lodgepole pine, and ponderosa pine. It 
can produce about 11,850 cubic feet of wood per acre 
from trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 100 years, or 
it can produce 70,500 board feet (Scribner rule) of mer- 
chantable timber 12.6 inches or more in diameter in 140 
years in an unmanaged mixed conifer stand based on 
the culmination of the mean annual increment. 
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The Suloaf soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponderosa 
pine. It can produce about 3,400 cubic feet of wood per 
acre from trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 40 years, 
or it can produce 38,000 board feet (Scribner rule) of 
merchantable timber 11.6 inches or more in diameter in 
130 years in an unmanaged stand based on the cuimina- 
tion of the mean annual increment. 

The main problem in managing these soils for timber 
is the erosion hazard. Conventional methods can be 
used for tree harvest, but logging roads, skid trails, and 
landings should be carefully planned to minimize soil 
loss. 

These soils have potential for producing forage if the 
canopy is opened by logging, fire, or other disturbance. 
The main native forage plants include pine reedgrass, 
elk sedge, willow, and snowberry on the Telcher soil and 
elk sedge and pine reedgrass on the Suloaf soil. Forage 
production can be increased and soil protected by seec- 
ing disturbed areas to suitable plants such as timothy, 
tall fescue, orchardgrass, and White Dutch clover. The 
vegetation should be managed to permit timber regen- 
eration and to maintain enough litter for soil protection. 
Once the canopy is open, the Telcher soil will produce 
forage for 10 to 15 years; during this period, annual 
production will vary from about 1,700 pounds of air-dry 
herbage per acre under an open canopy to less than 
200 pounds as the canopy closes. The Suloaf soil will 
produce forage for 15 to 20 years following opening of 
the canopy; during this period, annual production will 
vary from about 1,500 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre under an open canopy to less than 400 pounds as 
the canopy closes. 

The main restrictions on use of these soils for sanitary 
facilities are the depth to rock, moderate and moderately 
slow permeability in the subsoil, and slope. The design 
of roads and dwellings should compensate for the depth 
to rock slope. 

These soils are suited to paths and trails, but slope 
restricts use for other kinds of recreation. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vle. 


119—Typic Xerofluvents, cobbly. These soils are on 
low terraces and flood plains along stream channels. 
The soils are mainly mixed, stratified, unconsolidated, 
recent alluvium and colluvium from various sources. The 
material is a varied mixture of sand, gravel, and cobbles 
and some fine material. Slopes are generally less than 
20 percent but are as much as 40 percent on fans at the 
mouth of drainageways. 

These soils are used mainly for wildlife habitat, but 
some small areas are used for range, hay and pasture, 
and garden plots. 

This soil supports a limited amount of grazing. Where 
there is a high percentage of fine material in the soil, 
forage production is good and the site can be seeded to 
improved grasses. Reed canarygrass, creeping foxtail, 
brome, and Kentucky bluegrass are suitable for seeding. 
Where there is a high percentage of cobbles, much of 
the vegetation is shrubs and relatively unpalatable forbs. 
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Use of these soils for recreation is limited by the 
cobbles in the surface layer. 
These soils are in capability subclass Vils. 


120—Uhiorn silt loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes. This 
gently sloping, north-facing soil is on prairies. It is very 
deep and well drained. Elevation is 2,800 to 4,200 feet. 
This soil formed in loess. The average annual precipita- 
tion is about 22 inches, the average annual air tempera- 
ture is about 46 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 110 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray and dark gray- 
ish brown silt loam about 13 inches thick. The upper part 
of the subsoil is brown silt loam about 5 inches thick, 
and the tower part is yellowish brown and brown silty 
clay loam to a depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soi! in mapping are small areas of 
Nez Perce and Chicane silt loams and areas where 
slopes are more than 7 percent. Also included are small 
areas of a soil that is similar to Uhlorn soils but that has 
a surface layer more than 20 inches thick. 

In this Uhlorn soil, permeability is moderately slow. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available 
water capacity is high. Reaction is neutral and slightly 
acid. Runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion is 
moderate. 

This soil is used for winter wheat (fig. 10), barley, 
peas, clover seed, and some hay and pasture. No signifi- 
cant areas remain in native vegetation. 

If this soil is properly managed, production of all com- 
monly grown crops is good. Soil is conserved by growing 
annual crops of small grains and peas, keeping tillage to 
a minimum, and returning crop residue to the soil. 
Grassed waterways prevent formation of gullies in the 
natural drainageways. Crops of legumes and grasses are 
also suited to this soil and help control erosion. Nitrogen, 
sulfur, and sometimes phosphorus are necessary. Weed 
control is important. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, including a well balanced 
fertilization program, production is good. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season and a minimum 
height of stubble should be maintained. Latar orchard- 
grass, smooth brome, and alfalfa are suitable for plant- 
ing. 

The use of this soil for septic tank absorption fields is 
restricted by the moderately slow permeability of the 
subsoil. Sewage lagoon construction is restricted by 
slope. The soil is generally suitable for sanitary landfills, 
but the soil can be sticky when wet. The design of roads 
and dwellings should compensate for the shrink-swell 
potential of the soil, its inherent low strength, and, for 
roads, potential frost action. This soil is a potential 
source of topsoil. Slope should be considered in design- 
ing terraces and diversions. 

This soil is suited to most kinds of recreation, but the 
surface tends to be dusty when dry. Slope restricts use 
for playgrounds. 

This soil is in capability subclass lle. 
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Figure 10.—Area of Uhlorn soils in winter wheat. 


121—Uhlorn silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes. This 
sloping, north-facing soil is on prairies. It is very deep 
and well drained. Elevation is 2,800 to 4,200 feet. This 
soil formed in loess. The average annual precipitation is 
about 22 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
about 46 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
110 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray and dark gray- 
ish brown silt loam about 13 inches thick. The upper part 
of the subsoil is brown silt loam about 5 inches thick, 
and the lower part is yellowish brown and brown silty 
clay loam to a depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Nez Perce and Chicane silt loams and areas where 
slopes are more than 12 percent or Jess than 7 percent. 
Also included are small areas of a soil that is similar to 
Uhlorn soils, but that has a surface layer more than 20 
inches thick. 

In this Uhlorn soil, permeability is moderately slow. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available 
water capacity is high. Reaction is neutral and slightly 
acid. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
severe. 

This soil is used to grow winter wheat, barley, peas, 
clover seed, and some hay and pasture. No significant 
areas remain in native vegetation. 

If this soil is properly managed, production of ail com- 
monly grown crops is good. The hazard of erosion is 
severe if the soil is tilled intensively, as in summer-fallow 
practice. Soil can be conserved by growing annual crops 
of small grains and peas, tilling across the slope, keep- 


ing tillage to a minimum, and returning crop residue to 
the soil. Grassed waterways prevent formation of gullies 
in the natural drainageways. Crops of legumes and 
grasses are suited to this soil and help contro! erosion. 
Nitrogen, sulfur, and sometimes phosphorus are neces- 
sary. Weed control is important. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, including a well balanced 
fertilization program, production is good. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season, and a minimum 
height of stubble should be maintained. Latar orchard- 
grass, smooth brome, and alfalfa are suitable for plant- 
ing. 

The use of this soil for septic tank absorption fields is 
restricted by the moderately slow permeability of the 
subsoil. This soil is suited to sanitary landfills, although it 
is sticky when wet. The design of roads and dwellings 
should compensate for the shrink-swell potential of the 
soil, its inherent low strength, and, for roads, potential 
frost action. This soil is a potential source of topsoil. 

This soil is suited to most kinds of recreation, but 
slope is a restriction in the steeper areas. 

This soil is capability subclass Ile. 


122—Uhiorn silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes. This 
moderately steep, north-facing soil is on prairies. It is 
very deep and well drained. Elevation is 2,800 to 4,200 
feet. This soil formed in loess. The average annual pre- 
cipitation is about 22 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is about 46 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 110 days. 
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Typically, the surface layer is dark gray and dark gray- 
ish brown silt loam about 13 inches thick. The upper part 
of the subsoil is brown loam about 5 inches thick and 
the lower part is yellowish brown and brown silty clay 
loam to a depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Nez Perce and Chicane silt loams, and areas where 
slopes are more than 25 percent or less than 12 per- 
cent. Also included are small areas of a soil that is 
similar to Uhlorn soils, but that has a surface layer more 
than 20 inches thick. 

In this Uhlorn soil, permeability is moderately slow. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available 
water capacity is high. Reaction is neutral and slightly 
acid. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
severe. 

This soil is used to grow winter wheat, barley, peas, 
clover seed, and some hay and pasture. No significant 
areas remain in native vegetation. 

If this soil is properly managed, production of all com- 
monly grown crops is good. The hazard of erosion is 
severe if the soil is tilled intensively, as in summer-fallow 
practice. Soil can be conserved by growing annual crops 
of small grains and peas, keeping tillage to a minimum, 
and returning crop residue to the soil. Grassed water- 
ways help prevent formation of gullies in the natural 
drainageways. Contour farming, divided-slope farming, 
using gradient terraces, and field stripcropping also 
reduce erosion. Crops of legumes and grasses are also 
suited to this soil and help control erosion. Nitrogen, 
sulfur, and sometimes phosphorus are necessary. Weed 
control is important. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, including a well balanced 
fertilization program, production is good. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season, and a minimum 
height of stubble should be maintained. Latar orchard- 
grass, smooth brome, and alfalfa are suitable for plant- 
ing. 

The use of this soil for septic tank absorption fields is 
restricted by slope and the moderately slow permeability 
of the subsoil. Slope restricts use for sanitary landfills. 
The design of roads and dwellings should compensate 
for slope, the shrink-swell potential of the soil, its inher- 
ent low strength, and, for roads, potential frost action. 
Use as a source of topsoil is restricted by slope. 

Slope restricts use of this soil for most kinds of recrea- 
tion. The soil can be used for paths and trails. 

This soil is in capability subclass lle. 


123—Uhlorn silt loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes. This 
steep, north-facing soil is on prairies. It is very deep and 
well drained. Elevation is 2,800 to 4,200 feet. This soil 
formed in loess. The average annual precipitation is 
about 22 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
about 46 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
110 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray and dark gray- 
ish brown silt loam about 13 inches thick. The upper part 
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of the subsoil is brown silt loam about 5 inches thick, 
and the lower part is yellowish brown and brown silty 
clay loam to a depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Chicane silt loam and areas where slopes are less than 
25 percent. Also included are small areas of a soil that is 
similar to Uhtorn soils, but that has a surface layer more 
than 20 inches thick. 

In this Uhlorn soil, permeability is moderately slow. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available 
water Capacity is high. Reaction is neutral and slightly 
acid. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
very severe. 

This soil is used to grow winter wheat, barley, hay, and 
pasture. No significant areas remain in native vegetation. 

If this soil is properly managed, production of all com- 
monly grown crops is good. The hazard of erosion is 
very severe if the soil is tilled intensively, as in summer- 
fallow practice. Soil is conserved by keeping a perma- 
nent cover crop on the soil at least half of the time, 
annual cropping, cross-slope farming, keeping tillage to a 
minimum, and returning crop residue to the soil. Grassed 
waterways prevent formation of gullies in the natural 
drainageways. Contour farming, divided-slope farming, 
using gradient terraces, field strip-cropping, and building 
structures for water and sediment control also reduce 
erosion. Chiseling in the stubble in fall helps slow runoff 
and reduce soil loss in years when the snow melts rapid- 
ly while the surface is frozen. Crops of legumes and 
grasses can also be grown and help control erosion. 
Nitrogen, sulfur, and sometimes phosphorus are neces- 
sary. Weed control is important. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, production is good. A well 
balanced fertilization program is needed. Grazing should 
be rotated during the growing season to maintain a mini- 
mum height of stubble. Latar orchardgrass, smooth 
brome, and alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

The steep slopes are the main restriction on use of 
this soil for all construction and recreation. The moder- 
ately slow permeability of the soil and potential frost 
action also restrict many uses. 

This soil is in capability subclass !Ve. 


124—Uhlorn silt loam, 40 to 65 percent slopes. This 
very steep, north-facing soil is on prairies. It is very deep 
and well drained. Elevation is 3,800 to 4,200 feet. This 
soil formed in loess. The average annual precipitation is 
about 22 inches, the average annual air temperature is 
about 46 degrees F, and the frost-free season is about 
110 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray and dark gray- 
ish brown silt loam about 13 inches thick. The upper part 
of the subsoil is brown silt loam about 5 inches thick, 
and the lower part is yellowish brown and brown silty 
clay loam to a depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas 
where slopes are less than 40 percent and small cobbly 
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areas. Also included are areas of soils that are similar to 
Uhlorn soils but that have a loamy subsoil or a surface 
layer that is 20 to 25 inches thick. 

In this Uhlorn soil, permeability is moderately slow. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available 
water capacity is high. Reaction is neutral and slightly 
acid. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
very severe, 

This soil is used for range. 

The potential native vegetation is mainly Idaho fescue, 
wild rose, snowberry, and bluebunch wheatgrass. If 
range condition declines, the proportion of bluebunch 
wheatgrass and Idaho fescue decreases and the propor- 
tion of forbs and shrubs increases. Weeds and sod form- 
ing grasses become more abundant if range condition 
declines further. Vegetation should be managed to in- 
crease production of bluebunch wheatgrass and fescue. 
A planned grazing system is essential in maintaining or 
improving range condition. The very steep slopes limit 
movement of livestock and accessibility of forage. 

The very steep slopes restrict use of this soil for all 
construction and recreation. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vlle. 


125—Uptmor silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes. This 
gently sloping soil is on plateaus and mountain foot 
slopes. It is very deep and well drained. Elevation is 
3,000 to 4,500 feet. This soil formed in loess and residu- 
um from Columbia River Basalt. The average annual 
precipitation is about 26 inches, the average annual air 
temperature is about 42 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 90 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 4 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil 
is light brown and brown silty clay loam and brown silty 
clay about 21 inches thick, and the lower part is strong 
brown cobbly silty clay about 21 inches thick. The sub- 
stratum is brownish yellow very gravelly clay loam to a 
depth of 61 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Boles and Suloaf silt loams and areas where slopes are 
more than 7 percent. Also included are small areas of a 
soil that is similar to Uptmor soils but that has a thin, 
light gray subsurface layer. 

In this Uptmor soil, permeability is slow. Effective root- 
ing depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity 
is high. Reaction is slightly acid and medium acid in the 
surface layer and upper part of the subsoil and neutral in 
the lower part of the subsoil and substratum. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

This soil is used mainly for hay, pasture, woodland, 
and woodland grazing. It is also used for winter wheat 
and barley. 

Use of this soil for crops is limited by the hazard of 
erosion. Production of locally grown crops is fair. Soil is 
conserved by growing annual crops of small grains or 
forage crops, keeping tillage to a minimum, and returning 
crop residue to the soil. Nitrogen, sulfur, and sometimes 
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phosphorus are necessary. Weed control is important. 
Grassed waterways prevent formation of gullies in the 
natural drainageways. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay. Under a high 
level of management, including a well balanced fertiliza- 
tion program, production is good. Grazing should be ro- 
tated during the growing season to maintain a minimum 
height of stubble. Latar orchardgrass, Regar brome, 
smooth brome, and alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

This soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponderosa pine. It 
can produce about 3,400 cubic feet of wood per acre 
from trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 40 years, or it 
can produce 38,000 board feet (Schribner rule) of mer- 
chantable timber 11.6 inches or more in diameter in 130 
years in an unmanaged stand based upon the culmina- 
tion of the mean annual increment. Conventional meth- 
ods can be used for tree harvest. 

This soil has potential for producing forage if the 
canopy is opened by logging, fire, or other disturbance. 
The main native forage plants on this soil include pine 
reedgrass, elk sedge, wild rose, and snowberry. Forage 
production can be increased and soil protected by seed- 
ing disturbed areas to suitable plants such as timothy, 
tall fescue, orchardgrass, and White Dutch clover. The 
vegetation should be managed to permit timber regen- 
eration and to maintain enough litter for soil protection. 
This soil will produce forage for 15 to 20 years following 
opening of the canopy. During this period, annual pro- 
duction will vary from about 1,500 pounds of air-dry herb- 
age per acre under an open canopy to less than 400 
pounds as the canopy closes. 

The main restriction on use of this soil for septic tank 
filter fields is the slow permeability. Sanitary landfills are 
restricted by the high clay content of the subsoil. The 
design of roads and dwellings should compensate for the 
shrink-swell potential of the soil. Excavation can be hin- 
dered by the high clay content of the subsoil. 

This soil is suited to recreation, but the surface tends 
to be dusty when dry. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ille. 


126—Uptmor silt loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes. This 
sloping and moderately steep soil is on plateaus and 
mountain foot slopes. It is very deep and well drained. 
Elevation is 3,000 to 4,500 feet. This soil formed in loess 
and residuum from Columbia River Basalt. The average 
annual precipitation is about 26 inches, the average 
annual air temperature is about 42 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 90 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 4 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil 
is light brown and brown silty clay loam and brown silty 
clay about 21 inches thick, and the lower part is strong 
brown cobbly silty clay about 21 inches thick. The sub- 
stratum is brownish yellow very gravelly clay loam to a 
depth of 61 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Boles and Suloaf silt loams and a soil that is similar to 
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Uptmor soils but that has a thin, light gray subsurface 
layer. 

In this Uptmor soil, permeability is slow. Effective root- 
ing depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity 
is high. Reaction is slightly acid and medium acid in the 
surface layer and upper part of the subsoil and neutral in 
the lower part of the subsoil and substratum. Runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe. 

This soil is used mainly for woodland and woodland 
grazing. It is also used for hay and pasture, winter wheat, 
and barley. 

Use of this soil for crops is limited by the hazard of 
erosion. Production of locally grown crops is fair. Soil is 
conserved by growing annuai crops of small grains or 
forage crops, keeping tillage to a minimum, returning 
crop residue to the soil, and cross-slope planting. Con- 
tour farming, divided-slope farming, field stripcropping, 
using gradient terraces, and building structures for water 
and sediment control also reduce erosion. Nitrogen, 
sulfur, and sometimes phosphorus are necessary. Weed 
control is important. Grassed waterways help prevent 
formation of gullies in the natural drainageways. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, including a balanced fertiliza- 
tion program, production is good. Grazing should be ro- 
tated during the growing season, and a minimum height 
of stubble should be maintained. Latar orchardgrass, 
Regar brome, smooth brome, and alfalfa are suitable for 
planting. 

This soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponderosa pine. It 
can produce about 3,400 cubic feet of wood per acre 
from trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 40 years, or it 
can produce 38,000 board feet (Scribner rule) of mer- 
chantable timber 11.6 inches or more in diameter in 130 
years in an unmanaged stand based upon the culmina- 
tion of the mean annual increment. Conventional meth- 
ods can be used for tree harvest, but logging roads, skid 
trails, and landings should be carefully planned to mini- 
mize soil loss. 

This soil has potential for producing forage if the 
canopy is opened by logging, fire, or other disturbance. 
The main native forage plants include pine reedgrass, 
elk sedge, wild rose, and snowberry. Forage production 
can be increased and soil protected by seeding dis- 
turbed areas to suitable plants such as timothy, tall 
fescue, orchardgrass, and White Dutch clover. The vege- 
tation should be managed to permit timber regeneration 
and to maintain enough litter for soil protection. This soil 
will produce forage for 15 to 20 years following opening 
of the canopy. During this period, annual production will 
vary from about 1,500 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre under an open canopy to less than 400 pounds as 
the canopy closes. 

The main restrictions on use of this soil for septic tank 
filter fields are slope and slow permeability. Sanitary 
landfills are restricted by slope and the high clay content 
of the subsoil. The design of roads and dwellings should 
compensate for slope and the shrink-swell potential of 
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the soil. Excavation can be hindered by the high clay 
content of the subsoil and by slope. 

Slope restricts use of this soil for most kinds of recrea- 
tion. The soil can be used for paths and trails. 

This soil is in capability subclass |Ve. 


127—Uptmor silt loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes. 
This steep soil is on plateaus and mountain foot slopes. 
It is very deep and well drained. Elevation is 3,000 to 
4,500 feet. This soil formed in loess and residuum from 
Columbia River Basalt. The average annual precipitation 
is about 26 inches, and the average annual air tempera- 
ture is about 42 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 90 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 4 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil 
is light brown and brown silty clay loam and brown silty 
clay about 21 inches thick, and the lower part is strong 
brown cobbly silty clay about 21 inches thick. The sub- 
stratum is brownish yellow very gravelly clay loam to a 
depth of 61 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
De Masters and Suloaf silt loams and areas where 
slopes are less than 25 percent. Also included are small 
areas of a soil that is similar to Uptmor soils but that has 
a thin, light gray subsurface layer. 

In this Uptmor soil, permeability is slow. Effective root- 
ing depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity 
is high. Reaction is slightly acid and medium acid in the 
surface layer and upper part of the subsoil and neutral in 
the lower part of the subsoil and in the substratum. 
Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very 
severe. 

This soil is used mainly for woodland and woodland 
grazing. It is also used for hay and pasture. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Under a 
high level of management, including a balanced fertiliza- 
tion program, production is good. Grazing should be ro- 
tated during the growing season to maintain a minimum 
height of stubble. Latar orchardgrass, Regar brome, 
smooth brome, and alfalfa are suitable for planting. 

This soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponderosa pine. It 
can produce about 3,400 cubic feet of wood per acre 
from trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 40 years, or it 
can produce 38,000 board feet (Scribner rule) of mer- 
chantable timber 11.6 inches or more in diameter in 130 
years in an unmanaged stand based upon the culmina- 
tion of the mean annual increment. The main problem in 
managing timber is the erosion hazard. Conventional 
methods can be used for tree harvest, but logging roads, 
skid trails, and landings must be carefully planned to 
minimize soil loss. 

This soil has potential for producing forage if the 
canopy is opened by logging, fire, or other disturbance. 
The main native forage plants include pine reedgrass, 
elk sedge, wild rose, and snowberry. Forage production 
can be increased and soil protected by seeding dis- 
turbed areas to suitable plants such as timothy, tall 
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fescue, orchardgrass, and White Dutch clover. The vege- 
tation should be managed to permit timber regeneration 
and to maintain enough litter for soil protection. This soil 
will produce forage for 15 to 20 years following opening 
of the canopy. During this period, annual production will 
vary from about 1,500 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre under an open canopy to less than 400 pounds as 
the canopy closes. 

Slope is the main restriction on use of this soil for all 
construction and recreation. The design of roads and 
dwellings should compensate for the low strength of the 
soil and its shrink-swell potential. Excavation can be hin- 
dered by the high clay content of the subsoil and by 
slope. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vle. 


128—Wapshilla loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes. This 
sloping and moderately steep, north-facing soil is on high 
plateaus and sides of mountains and canyons. It is very 
deep and well drained. Elevation is 3,500 to 5,000 feet. 
This soil formed in loess and colluvium and residuum 
from Columbia River Basalt or Seven Devils Volcanics. 
The average annual precipitation is about 28 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 42 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 90 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown loam about 14 
inches thick. The subsoil is light brown gravelly loam and 
light yellowish brown very gravelly loam to a depth of 60 
inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Brody cobbly loam, cool; Klickson silt loam; and Telcher 
silt loam. 

In this Wapshilla soil, permeability is moderate. Effec- 
tive rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available water 
capacity is moderate. Reaction is medium acid in the 
upper part of the surface layer and slightly acid and 
neutral below. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion 
is severe. 

This soil is used mainly for woodland and woodland 
grazing. It is also used for hay and pasture. 

After timber is harvested from this soil, the area can 
be converted to pasture or hay. Under a high level of 
management, production is good. A well balanced fertil- 
ization program is needed. Nitrogen and sulfur are es- 
sential. If legumes are included in the stand, phosphorus 
is also needed. Grazing should be rotated during the 
growing season to maintain a minimum height of stubble. 
Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, tall fescue, and al- 
falfa are suitable for planting. 

This soil is suited to grand fir, Douglas-fir, western 
larch, lodgepole pine, and ponderosa pine. It can pro- 
duce about 11,850 cubic feet of wood per acre from 
trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 100 years, or it can 
produce 70,500 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchanta- 
ble timber 12.6 inches or more in diameter in 140 years 
in an unmanaged mixed conifer stand based upon the 
culmination of the mean annual increment. Conventional 
methods can be used for tree harvest, but roads, skid 
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trails, and landings must be carefully planned to minimize 
soil loss. 

This soil has potential for producing forage if the 
canopy is opened by logging, fire, or other disturbance. 
The main native forage plants include pine reedgrass, 
sedge, wild rose, willow, and gooseberry. Forage produc- 
tion can be increased and soil protected by seeding 
disturbed areas to suitable plants such as tall fescue, 
timothy, orchardgrass, and White Dutch clover. The 
vegetation should be managed to permit timber regen- 
eration and to maintain enough litter for soil protection. 
This soil will produce forage for 5 to 15 years following 
opening of the canopy. During this period, annual pro- 
duction will vary from about 1,100 pounds of air-dry herb- 
age per acre under an open canopy to less than 200 
pounds as the canopy closes. 

The use of this soil for septic tank absorption fields 
and sewage lagoons is restricted by slope in the steeper 
areas. This soil is suited to sanitary landfills in the flatter 
areas. Excavation can be hindered by slope and the 
hazard of cutbanks caving. 

This soil is suited to picnic areas and paths and trails. 
Slope is a restriction in the steeper areas. The surface 
tends to be dusty when dry. 

This soil is in capability subclass !Ve. 


129—Westlake silt loam. This nearly level soil is on 
bottom lands and drainageways. It is very deep and 
somewhat poorly drained. Elevation is 3,000 to 4,000 
feet. This soil formed in alluvium derived primarily from 
loess. The average annual precipitation is about 22 
inches, the average annual air temperature is about 44 
degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 100 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray and gray silt 
loam about 25 inches thick. The underlying material is 
gray silt loam and clay loam to a depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Wilkins silt loam, Nicodemus loam, and a soil that is 
similar to Westlake soils but that is poorly drained. 

In this Westlake soil, permeability is moderately slow. 
Effective rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Available 
water capacity is high. Reaction is neutral. Runoff is very 
slow, and the hazard of erosion is none to slight. This 
soil is flooded in winter for brief periods. The water table 
is at a depth of 1/2 foot to 1 1/2 feet in late winter and 
spring. 

This soil is used for hay and pasture. No significant 
areas remain in native vegetation. 

This soil is well suited to long-term hay and pasture. 
Under a high level of management, production is excel- 
lent. A well balanced fertilization program is needed, 
including nitrogen, sulfur, and possibly phosphorus. Graz- 
ing should be rotated during the growing season to main- 
tain a minimum height of stubble. Creeping foxtail, 
meadow foxtail, timothy, reed canarygrass, trefoil, and 
clovers are suitable for planting. 

Use of this soil for sanitary facilities is restricted by the 
seasonal high water table and the potential flooding. The 
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moderately slow permeability of the subsoil also limits 
use for septic tank absorption fields. The design of roads 
and dwellings should compensate for the flooding hazard 
and the seasonal high water table. Designs of roads in 
protected areas should compensate for the inherent low 
strength of the soil and the potential frost action. This 
soil is a potential source of topsoil. The hazard of flood- 
ing should be considered in designing drainage systems. 

Use of this soil for recreation is restricted by the sea- 
sonal high water table. 

This soil is in capability subclass IVw. 


130—Wilkins silt loam. This nearly level soil is on 
narrow bottom lands. It is very deep and somewhat 
poorly drained. Elevation is 2,500 to 3,500 feet. This soil 
formed in alluvium derived primarily from loess. The 
average annual precipitation is about 21 inches, the 
average annual air temperature is about 44 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 110 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray and grayish 
brown silt loam about 20 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is white silt loam about 7 inches thick. The buried 
subsoil is gray clay about 13 inches thick. The substra- 
tum is light brownish gray clay to a depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Nez Perce, Chicane, and Westlake silt loams. 

In this Wilkins soil, permeability is slow. Effective root- 
ing depth is 60 inches or more. Available water capacity 
is high. Reaction is slightly acid above a depth of 36 
inches and moderately alkaline below that depth. Runoff 
is slow, and the hazard of erosion is none to slight. This 
soil is flooded for brief periods in some years. {t has a 
perched water table at a depth of 1 to 3 feet in spring. 

This soil is used for hay and pasture. No significant 
areas remain in native vegetation. 

This soil is well suited to long-term hay and pasture. 
Under a high level of management, including a balanced 
fertilization program, production is excellent. Nitrogen, 
sulfur, and possibly phosphorus are needed. Grazing 
should be rotated during the growing season to maintain 
a minimum height of stubble. Timothy, smooth brome, 
tall fescue, creeping and meadow foxtail, and clover are 
suitable for planting. 

The restrictions on use of this soil for homesites are 
the seasonal high water table, potential flooding, and the 
high shrink-swell potential. The slow permeability of the 
subsoil, flooding, and the high water table limit use for 
septic tank absorption fields. The design of roads should 
compensate for the low strength of the soil and its 
shrink-swell potential. Excavation can be hindered by the 
high clay content of the subsoil. This soil is suited to 
excavated ponds. The slow permeability of the soil 
should be considered in designing drainage systems. 

Use of this soil for recreation is restricted by the sea- 
sonal high water table. 

This soil is in capability subclass IVw. 


131—Zaza loam, 7 to 40 percent slopes. This slop- 
ing to steep, south-facing soil is in canyons and on 
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mountains. It is shallow and well drained. Elevation is 
4,000 to 5,000 feet. This soil formed in residuum and 
colluvium from basalt that has loess mixed into the upper 
part. The average annual precipitation is about 26 
inches, the average annual air temperature is about 45 
degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 110 days. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer is brown 
loam about 3 inches thick, and the lower part is brown 
very gravelly loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is 
reddish brown very gravelly loam about 5 inches thick. 
Basalt bedrock is at a depth of 12 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Wapshilla loam; Brody cobbly loam, cool; and Rock out- 
crop. 

In this Zaza soil, permeability is moderate. Effective 
rooting depth is 10 to 20 inches. Available water capacity 
is very low. Reaction is medium acid. Runoff is rapid and 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe and very 
severe, 

This soil is used for woodland and woodland grazing. 

This soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponderosa pine. It 
can produce about 3,400 cubic feet of wood per acre 
from trees 0.6 inch or more in diameter in 40 years, or it 
can produce 40,900 board feet (Scribner rule) of mer- 
chantable timber 11.6 inches or more in diameter in 140 
years in an unmanaged stand based upon the culmina- 
tion of the mean annual increment. The main problems 
in managing timber are the depth to bedrock, erosion 
hazard, and low water holding capacity, which increases 
seedling mortality. Conventional methods can be used 
for tree harvest, but road construction is restricted by the 
shallow depth. Harvest and site preparation must be 
carefully planned to keep new seedlings from dying 
during the dry summer. 

This soil has potential for producing forage if the 
canopy is opened by fire or logging. The main native 
forage plants on this soil include Idaho fescue, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass, wild rose, and sedge. Forage produc- 
tion can be increased by seeding disturbed areas to 
suitable plants such as timothy or orchardgrass. The 
vegetation should be managed to permit timber regen- 
eration and maintain enough litter for soil protection. 
Once the canopy is opened, this soil will produce forage 
for 20 to 25 years. During this period, annual production 
will vary from about 800 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre under an open canopy to less than 250 pounds as 
the canopy closes. 

The depth to rock is the main restriction on use of this 
soil for all construction. Slope is also a restriction in the 
steeper areas. 

Use of this soil for recreation is restricted by slope. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vle. 


Use and management of the soils 


This soil survey is an inventory and evaluation of the 
soils in the survey area. It can be used to adjust land 
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uses to the limitations and potentials of natural re- 
sources and the environment. Also, it can help avoid 
soil-related failures in land uses. 

In preparing a soil survey, soil scientists, conservation- 
ists, engineers, and others collect extensive field data 
about the nature and behavior characteristics of the 
soils. They collect data on erosion, droughtiness, flood- 
ing, and other factors that affect various soil uses and 
management. Field experience and collected data on 
soil properties and performance are used as a basis in 
predicting soi! behavior. 

Information in this section can be used to plan the use 
and management of soils for crops and pasture; as ran- 
geland and woodland; as sites for buildings, sanitary 
facilities, highways and other transportation systems, and 
parks and other recreation facilities; and for wildlife habi- 
tat. It can be used to identify the potentials and limita- 
tions of each soil for specific land uses and to help 
prevent construction failures caused by unfavorable soil 
properties. 

Planners and others using soil survey information can 
evaluate the effect of specific land uses on productivity 
and on the environment in all or part of the survey area. 
The survey can help planners to maintain or create a 
land use pattern in harmony with the natural soil. 

Contractors can use this survey to locate sources of 
sand and gravel, roadfill, and topsoil. They can use it to 
identify areas where bedrock, wetness, or very firm soil 
layers can cause difficulty in excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and 
others may also find this survey useful. The survey can 
help them plan the safe disposal of wastes and locate 
sites for pavements, sidewalks, campgrounds, play- 
grounds, lawns, and trees and shrubs. 


Native grazing land 


This section prepared by Dennis K. Froeming, range conservationist, 
Scs. 


This survey area contains approximately 470,000 
acres of native grazing land. Of this, 320,000 acres is 
rangeland and 150,000 acres is grazable woodland (dis- 
cussed under “Woodland understory vegetation’). The 
rangeland is mainly in the canyons adjacent to the 
Snake, Salmon, and Clearwater Rivers and their tributar- 
ies. The grazable woodlands are on the upper plateaus 
adjacent to the canyons and in forested areas where 
timber harvesting or fire has opened the forest canopy 
sufficiently to allow production of usable vegetation. 

Approximately one-third of the agricultural income of 
the Area is from the sale of livestock products. Cow-calf 
operations are primary. Some calves are held over or 
purchased to be sold as yearlings. There are a few 
sheep operations headquartered within the survey area. 
The average size of the ranches is about 7,000 acres. 

Typically, the livestock are kept in a feedlot for some 
period during winter. Feed for this period is either pro- 
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duced locally or imported into the Area. As spring growth 
begins, the livestock are turned onto the range and work 
to higher elevations as the season and forage conditions 
allow. Most livestock spend summer and early fall on the 
forested ranges. These may be private or industrial 
woodland, or they may be grazed under permit from the 
Forest Service, the State of Idaho, or the Bureau of Land 
Management. In early to mid October the livestock are 
rounded up, calves are weaned, and the brood cow herd 
is started back to the home range and wintering areas. 
Normally calving is during the winter feed period, Janu- 
ary through March. 

At lower elevations in the canyons, the native vegeta- 
tion has been greatly depleted by continued heavy use in 
winter and early spring since the early 1860’s. Much of 
the original bluebunch wheatgrass has been replaced by 
annual bromes, sand dropseed, and red threeawn and 
undesirable weeds such as goatweed and yellow starth- 
istle. 

The higher canyon ranges and open forested ranges 
have a good stand of native vegetation. The higher pla- 
teaus are usually forested. These areas vary from open 
stands of ponderosa pine and Douglas-fir, which have 
excellent natural potential for forage production, to 
dense stands of timber where forage is produced only 
for a short time following opening of the canopy. 

The production of forage in the woodland depends 
mainly on the amount of light that reaches the forest 
floor. After logging or fire, there is a big increase in 
herbage production for a number of years. As the 
canopy closes, the understory production decreases. In 
many kinds of woodland, the density of the tree canopy 
that provides for maximum wood production allows only 
a sparse understory. 


Rangeland 


In areas that have similar climate and topography, 
differences in the kind and amount of vegetation pro- 
duced on rangeland are closely related to the kind of 
soil. Effective management is based on the relationship 
between the soils and vegetation and water. 

Table 8 shows, for each soil in the survey area, the 
range site; the total annual production of vegetation in 
favorable, normal, and unfavorable years; the character- 
istic vegetation; and the average percentage of each 
species. Only those soils that are used as or are suited 
to rangeland are listed. Explanation of the column head- 
ings in table 8 follows. 

A range site is a distinctive kind of rangeland that 
produces a characteristic natural plant community that 
differs from natural plant communities on other range 
sites in kind, amount, and proportion of range plants. 
The relationship between soils and vegetation was es- 
tablished during this survey; thus, range sites generally 
can be determined directly from the soil map. Soil prop- 
erties that affect moisture supply and plant nutrients 
have the greatest influence on the productivity of range 
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plants. Soil reaction, salt content, and a seasonal high 
water table are also important. 

Total production is the amount of vegetation that can 
be expected to grow annually on well managed range- 
{and that is supporting the potential natural plant commu- 
nity. It includes all vegetation, whether or not it is palat- 
able to grazing animals. It includes the current year’s 
growth of leaves, twigs, and fruits of woody plants. It 
does not include the increase in stem diameter of trees 
and shrubs. It is expressed in pounds per acre of air-dry 
vegetation for favorable, normal, and unfavorable years. 
In a favorable year, the amount and distribution of pre- 
cipitation and the temperatures make growing conditions 
substantially better than average. In a normal year, grow- 
ing conditions are about average. In an unfavorable year, 
growing conditions are well below average, generally be- 
cause of low available soil moisture. 

Dry weight is the total annual yield per acre reduced to 
a common percent of air-dry moisture. 

Characteristic vegetation—the grasses, forbs, and 
shrubs that make up most of the potential natural plant 
community on each soil—is listed by common name. 
Under composition, the expected percentage of the total 
annual production is given for each species making up 
the characteristic vegetation. The amount that can be 
used as forage depends on the kinds of grazing animals 
and on the grazing season. 

Range management requires a knowledge of the kinds 
of soil and of the potential natural piant community. It 
also requires an evaluation of the present range condi- 
tion. Range condition is determined by comparing the 
present plant community with the potential natural plant 
community on a particular range site. The more closely 
the existing community resembles the potential commu- 
nity, the better the range condition. Range condition is 
an ecological rating only. It does not have a specific 
meaning that pertains to the present plant community in 
a given use. 

The objective in range management is to control graz- 
ing so that the plants growing on a site are about the 
same in kind and amount as the potential natural plant 
community for that site. Such management generally re- 
sults in the optimum production of vegetation, conserva- 
tion of water, and control of erosion. Sometimes, howev- 
er, a range condition somewhat below the potential 
meets grazing needs, provides wildlife habitat, and pro- 
tects soil and water resources. 

Along the Salmon, Snake, and Clearwater Rivers the 
soils are loam, gravelly loam, and stony loam. The soils 
are often very steep, having slopes of more than 40 
percent. Associated with the very steep slopes are Rock 
outcrop or rock bluffs. 

The soil and slope characteristics usually limit range 
management to such practices as proper grazing, de- 
ferred grazing, and noncontinuous grazing. Fencing and 
developing water supplies are difficult and expensive. 

Range management should control undesirable range 
weeds, protect the soil, provide optimum quantities of 
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forage for livestock and wildlife, and maintain or improve 
associated scenic, watershed, and esthetic values. 


Crops and pasture 


; By Kenneth E. Riersgard, area agronomist, Soil Conservation Serv- 
Ice, 

General management needed for crops and pasture is 
suggested in this section. The crops or pasture plants 
best suited to the soils, including some not commonly 
grown in the survey area, are identified; the system of 
land capability classification used by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service is explained; and the estimated yields of the 
main crops and hay and pasture plants are listed for 
each soil. 

Planners of management systems for individual fields 
or farms should consider the detailed information given 
in the description of each soil under ‘Soil maps for 
detailed planning.” Specific information can be obtained 
from the local office of the Soil Conservation Service or 
the Cooperative Extension Service. 

Crops are grown on about 165,000 acres of the survey 
area. This includes about 35,000 acres of hay and pas- 
ture. 

The acreage of crops remains fairly stable. Only small 
areas of forest are cleared for crops each year, and 
urban development is minor. The recent development of 
small rural homesites will probably not be a major 
change in land use. 

Soil erosion by water is the major problem on the 
prairie as well as on cleared woodland. Soil losses are 
caused by excessive tillage, such as that performed for 
weed control in summer fallow practice. The amount of 
tillage has been decreased with the introduction of herbi- 
cides and better tillage machines. Grain straw should be. 
incorporated into the soil. Burning of grain straw aggra- 
vates water erosion, especially if done frequently and on 
the whole field. 

Minor wind erosion occasionally occurs on the Fenn 
and Nez Perce soils around Fenn if stubble is burned or 
the soil is tilled smooth and left bare over winter. 

A combination of practices are needed to control soil 
erosion, including continous cropping, use of crop resi- 
due, minimum tillage, and grassed waterways. Gradient 
terraces or stripcropping can also be used. 

Grasses and legumes grown for hay protect and im- 
prove the soil. Fertilizer is necessary for good produc- 
tion. Pasture management needs to include a system of 
rotation grazing and to maintain a minimum stubble 
height. 

Wetness is a minor and localized problem in the crop 
area. Wet spots caused by seepage occur in several 
prairie soils. If the wetness is serious enough, tile drains 
can be installed. Surface water from snow melt and rains 
can erode the soil and can damage crops when water 
ponds in flat areas. 

Field crops suited to the soils in this Area are mainly 
winter and spring wheat, spring barley, oats, dry peas, 
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and Austrian winter peas. Grass and clover seed can be 
grown. Alfalfa, red clover, and alsike clover are grown for 
hay and pasture. Poor drainage in some soils adversely 
affects alfalfa stands. 

The only special crops grown are irrigated peaches on 
the warm terraces along the Salmon River. These ter- 
races are Chard soils. 


Yields per acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of 
the principal crops under a high level of management 
are shown in table 9. In any given year, yields may be 
higher or lower than those indicated in the table because 
of variations in rainfall and other climatic factors. 

The yields are based mainly on the experience and 
records of farmers, conservationists, and extension 
agents. Available yield data from nearby counties and 
results of field trials and demonstrations are also consid- 
ered. 

The management needed to obtain the indicated 
yields of the various crops depends on the kind of soil 
and the crop. Management can include drainage, erosion 
control, and protection from flooding; the proper planting 
and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop varieties; 
appropriate and timely tillage; control of weeds, plant 
diseases, and harmful insects; favorable soil reaction 
and optimum levels of nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, 
and trace elements for each crop; effective use of crop 
residue, barnyard manure, and green-manure crops; and 
harvesting that insures the smallest possible loss. 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity of 
each soil for each of the principal crops. Yields are likely 
to increase as new production technology is developed. 
The productivity of a given soil compared with that of 
other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 9 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not listed be- 
cause the acreage of such crops is small. The local 
office of the Soil Conservation Service or of the Cooper- 
ative Extension Service can provide information about 
the management and productivity of the soils. 


Land capability classification 


Land capability classification shows, in a general way, 
the suitability of soils for most kinds of field crops. Crops 
that require special management are excluded. The soils 
are grouped according to their limitations for field crops, 
the risk of damage if they are used for crops, and the 
way they respond to management. The grouping does 
not take into account major and generally expensive 
landforming that would change slope, depth, or other 
characteristics of the soils, nor does it consider possible 
but unlikely major reclamation projects. Capability classi- 
fication is not a substitute for interpretations designed to 
show suitability and limitations of groups of soils for 
rangeland, for woodland, and for engineering purposes. 

In the capability system, soils are generally grouped at 
three levels: capability class, subclass, and unit. Only 
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class and subclass are used in this survey. These levels 
are defined in the following paragraphs. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are designat- 
ed by Roman numerals | through Vill. The numerals 
indicate progressively greater limitations and narrower 
choices for practical use. The classes are defined as 
follows: 

Class | soils have slight limitations that restrict their 
use. 

Class Il soils have moderate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Class Ill soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require very careful manage- 
ment, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode but have other 
limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their use. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VIII soils and miscellaneous areas have limita- 
tions that nearly preclude their use for commercial crop 
production. 

Capability subclasses are soil groups within one class. 
They are designated by adding a small letter, e, w, s, or 
c, to the class numeral, for example, lle. The letter e 
shows that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless 
close-growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that 
water in or on the soil interferes with plant growth or 
cultivation (in some soils the wetness can be partly cor- 
rected by artificial drainage); ¢ shows that the soil is 
limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; 
and c, used in only some parts of the United States, 
shows that the chief limitation is climate that is very cold 
or very dry. 

The capability classification of each map unit is given 
in the section ‘Soil maps for detailed planning.” 


Woodland management and productivity 


Table 10 can be used by woodland owners or forest 
managers in planning the use of soils for wood crops. 
Only those soils suitable for wood crops are listed. The 
table lists the ordination (woodland suitability) symbol for 
each soil. Soils assigned the same ordination symbol 
require the same general management and have about 
the same potential productivity. 

The first part of the ordination symbol, a number, indi- 
cates the potential productivity of the soils for important 
trees. The number 1 indicates very high productivity; 2, 
high; 3, moderately high; 4, moderate; and 5, low. The 
second part of the symbol, a letter, indicates the major 
kind of soil limitation. The letter x indicates stoniness or 
rockiness; w, excessive water in or on the soil: 7, toxic 
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substances in the soil; ¢, restricted root depth; c, clay in 
the upper part of the soil; s, sandy texture; £ high con- 
tent of coarse fragments in the soil profile; and r, steep 
slopes. The letter o indicates that limitations or restric- 
tions are insignificant. If a soil has more than one limita- 
tion, the priority is as follows: x, w, t, d, c, s, f, and r. 

In table 10, slight, moderate, and severe indicate the 
degree of the major soil limitations to be considered in 
management. 

Ratings of equipment limitation reflect the characteris- 
tics and conditions of the soil that restrict use of the 
equipment generally needed in woodland management 
or harvesting. A rating of s/ight indicates that use of 
equipment is not limited to a particular kind of equipment 
or time of year; moderate indicates a short seasonal 
limitation or a need for some modification in manage- 
ment or in equipment; and severe indicates a seasonal 
limitation, a need for special equipment or management, 
or a hazard in the use of equipment. 

Seedling mortality ratings indicate the degree to which 
the soil affects the mortality of tree seedlings. Plant 
competition is not considered in the ratings. The ratings 
apply to seedlings from good stock that are properly 
planted during a period of sufficient rainfall. A rating of 
Slight indicates that the expected mortality is less than 
25 percent; moderate, 25 to 50 percent; and severe, 
more than 50 percent. 

Ratings of windthrow hazard are based on soil charac- 
teristics that affect the development of tree roots and 
the ability of the soil to hold trees firmly. A rating of sight 
indicates that a few trees may be blown down by normal 
winds; moderate, that some trees will be blown down 
during periods of excessive soil wetness and strong 
winds; and severe, that many trees are blown down during 
periods of excessive soil wetness and moderate or 
strong winds. 

Ratings of plant competition indicate the degree to 
which undesirable plants are expected to invade where 
there are openings in the tree canopy. The invading 
plants compete with native plants or planted seedlings. A 
rating of sfght indicates little or no competition from 
other plants; moderate indicates that plant competition is 
expected to hinder the development of a fully stocked 
stand of desirable trees; severe indicates that plant com- 
petition is expected to prevent the establishment of a 
desirable stand unless the site is intensively prepared, 
weeded, or otherwise managed to control undesirable 
plants. 

The potential productivity of merchantable or common 
trees on a soil is expressed as a Site index. This index is 
the average height, in feet, that dominant and codomin- 
ant trees of a given species attain in a specified number 
of years. The site index applies to fully stocked, even- 
aged, unmanaged stands. Commonly grown trees are 
those that woodland managers generally favor in inter- 
mediate or improvement cuttings. They are selected on 
the basis of growth rate, quality, value, and marketability. 

Trees to pliant are those that are suited to the soils 
and to commercial wood production. 
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Bulletins of the U.S. Department of Agriculture provide 
the information used to determine volume yields for pon- 
derosa pine and Douglas-fir (4) and for mixed conifers 
(3). 


Woodland understory vegetation 


Understory vegetation consists of grasses, forbs, 
shrubs, and other plants. Some woodland, if well man- 
aged, can produce enough understory vegetation to sup- 
port grazing of livestock or wildlife, or both, without 
damage to the trees. 

The quantity and quality of understory vegetation vary 
with the kind of soil, the age and kind of trees in the 
canopy, the density of the canopy, and the depth and 
condition of the litter. The density of the canopy deter- 
mines the amount of light that understory plants receive. 

Table 11 shows, for each soil suitable for woodland 
use, the potential for producing understory vegetation. 
The total production of understory vegetation includes 
the herbaceous plants and the leaves, twigs, and fruit of 
woody plants up to a height of 4 1/2 feet. it is expressed 
in pounds per acre of air-dry vegetation in favorable, 
normal, and unfavorable years. In a favorable year, soil 
moisture is above average during the optimum part of 
the growing season; in a normal year, soil moisture is 
average; and in an unfavorable year, it is below average. 

Table 11 also lists the common names of the charac- 
teristic vegetation on each soil and the percentage com- 
position, by air-dry weight, of each kind of plant. The 
table shows the kind and percentage of understory 
plants expected under a canopy density that is most 
nearly typical of woodland in which the production of 
wood crops is highest. 

The management objectives on the grazable forested 
areas must include grazing at an intensity which will not 
damage the future timber crop. 


Windbreaks and environmental plantings 


Windbreaks protect livestock, buildings, and yards 
from wind and snow. They also protect fruit trees and 
gardens, and they furnish habitat for wildlife. Several 
rows of low- and high-growing broadleaf and coniferous 
trees and shrubs provide the most protection. 

Field windbreaks are narrow plantings made at right 
angles to the prevailing wind and at specific intervals 
across the field. The interval depends on the erodibility 
of the soil. Field windbreaks protect cropland and crops 
from wind, hold snow on the fields, and provide food and 
cover for wildlife. 

Environmental plantings help to beautify and screen 
houses and other buildings and to abate noise. The 
plants, mostly evergreen shrubs and trees, are closely 
spaced. To insure plant survival, a healthy planting stock 
of suitable species should be planted properly on a well 
prepared site and maintained in good condition. 

Table 12 shows the height that locally grown trees and 
shrubs are expected to reach in 20 years on various 
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soils. The estimates in table 12 are based on measure- 
ments and observation of established plantings that have 
been given adequate care. They can be used as a guide 
in planning windbreaks and screens. Additional informa- 
tion on planning windbreaks and screens and planting 
and caring for trees and shrubs can be obtained from 
local offices of the Soil Conservation Service or the 
Cooperative Extension Service or from a nursery. 


Recreation 


The survey area has an abundance of recreational 
opportunities. 

Wildlife in the Area include elk, deer, bear, chukar, 
Hungarian partridge, and wild turkey. Fish are abundant 
in the streams and rivers and farm ponds. 

There are two skiing areas, one south of Grangeville 
and the other on Cottonwoad Butte. They are quite pop- 
ular during the skiing season. 

This area is also the gateway to back country, which 
provides a great deal of backpacking and summer hiking. 
The Salmon River supports water sports such as jet 
boating, water skiing, and salmon and steelhead fishing. 

The soils of the survey area are rated in table 13 
according to limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation. The ratings are based on restrictive soil fea- 
tures, such as wetness, slope, and texture of the surface 
layer. Susceptibility to flooding is considered. Not consid- 
ered in the ratings, but important in evaluating a site, are 
the location and accessibility of the area, the size and 
shape of the area and its scenic quality, vegetation, 
access to water, potential water impoundment sites, and 
access to public sewerlines. The capacity of the soil to 
absorb septic tank effluent and the ability of the soil to 
support vegetation are also important. Soils subject to 
flooding are limited for recreation use by the duration 
and intensity of flooding and the season when flooding 
occurs. In planning recreation facilities, onsite assess- 
ment of the height, duration, intensity, and frequency of 
flooding is essential. 

In table 13, the degree of soil limitation is expressed 
as slight, moderate, or severe. S/ight means that soil 
properties are generally favorable and that limitations are 
minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that limita- 
tions can be overcome or alleviated by planning, design, 
or special maintenance. Severe means that soil proper- 
ties are unfavorable and that limitations can be offset 
only by costly soil reclamation, special design, intensive 
maintenance, limited use, or by a combination of these 
measures. 

The information in table 13 can be supplemented by 
other information in this survey, for example, interpreta- 
tions for septic tank absorption fields in table 16 and 
interpretations for dwellings without basements and for 
local roads and streets in table 15. 

Camp areas require site preparation such as shaping 
and leveling the tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads 
and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary facili- 
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ties and utility lines. Camp areas are subject to heavy 
foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best soils 
have mild slopes and are not wet or subject to flooding 
during the period of use. The surface has few or no 
stones or boulders, absorbs rainfall readily but remains 
firm, and is not dusty when dry. Strong slopes and 
stones or boulders can greatly increase the cost of con- 
structing campsites. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for picnic areas are firm when wet, 
are not dusty when dry, are not subject to flooding 
during the period of use, and do not have slopes or 
stones or boulders that increase the cost of shaping 
sites or of building access roads and parking areas. 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is free of stones and boulders, is firm after rains, 
and is not dusty when dry. If grading is needed, the 
depth of the soil over bedrock or a hardpan should be 
considered. 

Paths and trails for hiking, horseback riding, and bicy- 
cling should require little or no cutting and filling. The 
best soils are not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty 
when dry, and are not subject to flooding more than 
once a year during the period of use. They have moder- 
ate slopes and few or no stones or boulders on the 
surface. 


Wildlife habitat 


Soils affect the kind and amount of vegetation that is 
available to wildlife as food and cover. They also affect 
the construction of water impoundments. The kind and 
abundance of wildlife depend largely on the amount and 
distribution of food, cover, and water. Wildlife habitat can 
be created or improved by planting appropriate vegeta- 
tion, by maintaining the existing plant cover, or by pro- 
moting the natural establishment of desirable plants. 

In table 14, the soils in the survey area are rated 
according to their potential for providing habitat for var- 
ious kinds of wildlife. This information can be used in 
planning parks, wildlife refuges, nature study areas, and 
other developments for wildlife; in selecting soils that are 
suitable for establishing, improving, or maintaining specif- 
ic elements of wildlife habitat; and in determining the 
intensity of management needed for each element of the 
habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good indicates that the element or 
kind of habitat is easily established, improved, or main- 
tained. Few or no limitations affect management, and 
satisfactory results can be expected. A rating of fair 
indicates that the element or kind of habitat can be 
established, improved, or maintained in most places. 
Moderately intensive management is required for satis- 
factory results. A rating of poor indicates that limitations 
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are severe for the designated element or kind of habitat. 
Habitat can be created, improved, or maintained in most 
places, but management is difficult and must be inten- 
sive. A rating of very poor indicates that restrictions for 
the element or kind of habitat are very severe and that 
unsatisfactory results can be expected. Creating, improv- 
ing, or maintaining habitat is impractical or impossible. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are described in the 
following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are domestic grains and seed- 
producing herbaceous plants. Soil properties and fea- 
tures that affect the growth of grain and seed crops are 
depth of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, 
available water capacity, wetness, slope, surface stoni- 
ness, and flood hazard. Soil temperature and soil mois- 
ture are also considerations. Examples of grain and seed 
crops are corn, wheat, oats, and barley. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes. Soil properties and features 
that affect the growth of grasses and legumes are depth 
of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, available 
water capacity, wetness, surface stoniness, flood hazard, 
and slope. Soil température and soil moisture are also 
considerations. Examples of grasses and legumes are 
fescue, lovegrass, bromegrass, clover, and alfalfa. 

Wild herbaceous piants are native or naturally estab- 
lished grasses and forbs, including weeds. Soil proper- 
ties and features that affect the growth of these plants 
are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, 
available water capacity, wetness, surface stoniness, and 
flood hazard. Soil temperature and soil moisture are also 
considerations. Examples of wild herbaceous plants are 
bluestem, goldenrod, beggarweec, and wheatgrass. 

Coniferous plants furnish browse, seeds, and cones. 
Soil properties and features that affect the growth of 
coniferous trees, shrubs, and ground cover are depth of 
the root zone, available water capacity, and wetness. 
Examples of coniferous plants are pine, spruce, fir, 
cedar, and juniper. 

Shrubs are bushy woody plants that produce fruit, 
buds, twigs, bark, and foliage. Soil properties and fea- 
tures that affect the growth of shrubs are depth of the 
root zone, available water capacity, salinity, and soil 
moisture. Examples of shrubs are mountainmahogany, 
bitterbrush, and snowberry. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial wild herba- 
ceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites. Submerged 
or floating aquatic plants are excluded. Soil properties 
and features affecting wetland plants are texture of the 
surface layer, wetness, reaction, salinity, slope, and sur- 
face stoniness. Examples of wetland plants are 
smartweed, wild millet, wildrice, saltgrass, cordgrass, 
rushes, sedges, and reeds. 

Shallow water areas have an average depth of less 
than 5 feet. Some are naturally wet areas. Others are 
created by dams, levees, or other water-control struc- 
tures. Soil properties and features affecting shallow 
water areas are depth to bedrock, wetness, surface 
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stoniness, slope, and permeability. Examples of shallow 
water areas are marshes, waterfowl feeding areas, and 
ponds. 

The habitat for various kinds of wildlife is described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Habitat for openiand wildlife consists of cropland, pas- 
ture, meadows, and areas that are overgrown with 
grasses, herbs, shrubs, and vines. These areas produce 
grain and seed crops, grasses and legumes, and wild 
herbaceous plants. The wildlife attracted to these areas 
include pheasant, meadowlark, field sparrow, cottontail, 
and red fox. 

Habitat for woodland wildlife consists of areas of de- 
ciduous plants or coniferous plants or both and associat- 
ed grasses, legumes, and wild herbaceous plants. Wild- 
life attracted to these areas include wild turkey, ruffed 
grouse, woodpeckers, squirrels, gray fox, raccoon, deer, 
and bear. 

Habitat for wetland wildlife consists of open, marshy or 
swampy shallow water areas. Some of the wildlife at- 
tracted to such areas are ducks, geese, herons, shore 
birds, muskrat, mink, and beaver. 

Habitat for rangeland wildlife consists of areas of 
shrubs and wild herbaceous plants. Wildlife attracted to 
rangeland include deer, meadowlark, and lark bunting. 


Engineering 


This section provides information for planning land 
uses related to urban development and to water man- 
agement. Soils are rated for various uses, and the most 
limiting features are identified. The ratings are given in 
the following tables: Building site development, Sanitary 
facilities, Construction materials, and Water manage- 
ment. The ratings are based on observed performance 
of the soils and on the estimated data in the ‘Soil 
properties” section. 

Information in this section is intended for land use 
planning, for evaluating land use alternatives, and for 
planning site investigations prior to design and construc- 
tion. The information, however, has limitations. For ex- 
ample, estimates and other data generally apply only to 
that part of the soil within a depth of 5 or 6 feet. Be- 
cause of the map scale, small areas of different soils 
may be included within the mapped areas of a specific 
Soll, 

The information is not site specific and does not elimi- 
nate the need for onsite investigation of the soils or for 
testing and analysis by personnel experienced in the 
design and construction of engineering works. 

Government ordinances and regulations that restrict 
certain land uses or impose specific design criteria were 
not considered in preparing the information in this sec- 
tion. Local ordinances and regulations need to be con- 
sidered in planning, in site selection, and in design. 

Soil properties, site features, and observed perform- 
ance were considered in determining the ratings in this 
section. During the fieldwork for this soil survey, determi- 
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nations were made about grain-size distribution, liquid 
limit, plasticity index, soil reaction, depth to bedrock, 
hardness of bedrock within 5 to 6 feet of the surface, 
soil wetness, depth to a seasonal high water table, 
slope, likelihood of flooding, natura! soil structure aggre- 
gation, and soil density. Data were collected about kinds 
of clay minerals, mineralogy of the sand and silt frac- 
tions, and the kind of adsorbed cations. Estimates were 
made for erodibility, permeability, corrosivity, shrink-swell 
potential, available water capacity, and other behavioral 
characteristics affecting engineering uses. 

This information can be used to (1) evaluate the po- 
tential of areas for residential, commercial, industrial, and 
recreation uses; (2) make preliminary estimates of con- 
struction conditions; (3) evaluate alternative routes for 
roads, streets, highways, pipelines, and underground 
cables; (4) evaluate alternative sites for sanitary landfills, 
septic tank absorption fields, and sewage lagoons; (5) 
plan detailed onsite investigations of soils and geology; 
(6) locate potential sources of gravel, sand, earthfill, and 
topsoil; (7) plan drainage systems, irrigation systems, 
ponds, terraces, and other structures for soil and water 
conservation; and (8) predict performance of proposed 
small structures and pavements by comparing the per- 
formance of existing similar structures on the same or 
similar soils. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil maps, 
the soil descriptions, and other data provided in this 
survey can be used to make additional interpretations. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a 
special meaning in soil science and are defined in the 
Glossary. 


Building site development 


Table 15 shows the degree and kind of soil limitations 
that affect shallow excavations, dwellings with and with- 
out basements, small commercial buildings, local roads 
and streets, and lawns and landscaping. The limitations 
are considered sight if soil properties and site features 
are generally favorable for the indicated use and limita- 
tions are minor and easily overcome; moderate if soil 
properties or site features are not favorable for the indi- 
cated use and special planning, design, or maintenance 
is needed to overcome or minimize the limitations; and 
severe if soil properties or site features are so unfavor- 
able or so difficult to overcome that special design, sig- 
nificant increases in construction costs, and possibly in- 
creased maintenance are required. Special feasibility 
studies may be required where the soil limitations are 
severe. 

Shallow excavations are trenches or holes dug to a 
maximum depth of 5 or 6 feet for basements, graves, 
utility lines, open ditches, and other purposes. The rat- 
ings are based on soil properties, site features, and ob- 
served performance of the soils. The ease of digging, 
filling, and compacting is affected by the depth to bed- 
rock, a cemented pan, or a very firm dense layer; stone 
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content; soil texture; and slope. The time of the year that 
excavations can be made is affected by the depth to a 
seasonal high water table and the susceptibility of the 
soil to flooding. The resistance of the excavation walls or 
banks to sloughing or caving is affected by soil texture 
and the depth to the water table. 

Dwellings and small commercial buildings are struc- 
tures built on shallow foundations on undisturbed soil. 
The load limit is the same as that for single-family dwell- 
ings no higher than three stories. Ratings are made for 
small commercial buildings without basements, for dwell- 
ings with basements, and for dwellings without base- 
ments. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. A high 
water table, flooding, shrink-swell potential, and organic 
layers can cause the movement of footings. A high water 
table, depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, large 
stones, and flooding affect the ease of excavation and 
construction. Landscaping and grading that require cuts 
and fills of more than 5 to 6 feet are not considered. 

Local roads and streets have an all-weather surface 
and carry automobile and light truck traffic all year. They 
have a subgrade of cut or fill soil material, a base of 
gravel, crushed rock, or stabilized soil material, and a 
flexible or rigid surface. Cuts and fills are generally limit- 
ed to less than 6 feet. The ratings are based on soil 
properties, site features, and observed performance of 
the soils. Depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, a high 
water table, flooding, large stones, and slope affect the 
ease of excavating and grading. Soil strength (as in- 
ferred from the engineering classification of the soil), 
shrink-swell potential, frost action potential, and depth to 
a high water table affect the traffic supporting capacity. 


Sanitary facilities 


Table 16 shows the degree and the kind of soil limita- 
tions that affect septic tank absorption fields, sewage 
lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The limitations are consid- 
ered sight if soil properties and site features are gener- 
ally favorable for the indicated use and limitations are 
minor and easily overcome; moderate if soil properties or 
site features are not favorable for the indicated use and 
special planning, design, or maintenance is needed to 
overcome or minimize the limitations; and severe if soil 
properties or site features are so unfavorable or so diffi- 
cult to overcome that special design, significant in- 
creases in construction costs, and possibly increased 
maintenance are required. 

Table 16 also shows the suitability of the soils for use 
as daily cover for landfills. A rating of good indicates that 
soil properties and site features are favorable for the use 
and good performance and low maintenance can be 
expected; fa/r indicates that soil properties and site fea- 
tures are moderately favorable for the use and one or 
more soil properties or site features make the soil less 
desirable than the soils rated good; and poor indicates 
that one or more soil properties or site features are 
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unfavorable for the use and overcoming the unfavorable 
properties requires special design, extra maintenance, or 
costly alteration. 

Septic tank absorption fields are areas in which efflu- 
ent from a septic tank is distributed into the soil through 
subsurface tiles or perforated pipe. Only that part of the 
soil between depths of 24 and 72 inches is evaluated. 
The ratings are based on soil properties, site features, 
and observed performance of the soils. Permeability, a 
high water table, depth to bedrock or to a cemented 
pan, and flooding affect absorption of the effluent. Large 
stones and bedrock or a cemented pan interfere with 
installation. 

Unsatisfactory performance of septic tank absorption 
fields, including excessively slow absorption of effluent, 
surfacing of effluent, and hillside seepage, can affect 
public health. Ground water can be polluted if highly 
permeable sand and gravel or fractured bedrock is less 
than 4 feet below the base of the absorption field, if 
slope is excessive, or if the water table is near the 
surface. There must be unsaturated soil material beneath 
the absorption field to effectively filter the effluent. Many 
local ordinances require that this material be of a certain 
thickness. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to 
hold sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the solid 
and liquid wastes. Lagoons should have a nearly level 
floor surrounded by cut slopes or embankments of com- 
pacted soil. Lagoons generally are designed to hold the 
sewage within a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly impervious 
soil material for the lagoon floor and sides is required to 
minimize seepage and contamination of ground water. 

Table 16 gives ratings for the natural soil that makes 
up the lagoon floor. The surface layer and, generally, 1 
or 2 feet of soil material below the surface layer are 
excavated to provide material for the embankments. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. Considered in the 
ratings are slope, permeability, a high water table, depth 
to bedrock or to a cemented pan, flooding, large stones, 
and content of organic matter. 

Excessive seepage due to rapid permeability of the 
soil or a water table that is high enough to raise the level 
of sewage in the lagoon causes a lagoon to function 
unsatisfactorily. Pollution results if seepage is excessive 
or if floodwater overtops the lagoon. A high content of 
organic matter is detrimental to proper functioning of the 
lagoon because it inhibits aerobic activity. Slope, bed- 
rock, and cemented pans can cause construction prob- 
lems, and large stones can hinder compaction of the 
lagoon floor. 

Sanitary landfills are areas where solid waste is dis- 
posed of by burying it in soil. There are two types of 
landfill—trench and area. In a trench landfill, the waste is 
placed in a trench. It is spread, compacted, and covered 
daily with a thin layer of soil excavated at the site. In an 
area landfill, the waste is placed in successive layers on 
the surface of the soil. The waste is spread, compacted, 
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and covered daily with a thin layer of soil from a source 
away from the site. 

Both types of landfill must be able to bear heavy 
vehicular traffic. Both types involve a risk of ground 
water pollution. Ease of excavation and revegetation 
needs to be considered. 

The ratings in table 16 are based on soil properties, 
site features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, a 
high water table, slope, and flooding affect both types of 
landfill. Texture, stones and boulders, highly organic 
layers, soil reaction, and content of salts and sodium 
affect trench type landfills. Unless otherwise stated, the 
ratings apply only to that part of the soil within a depth 
of about 6 feet. For deeper trenches, a limitation rated 
slight or moderate may not be valid. Onsite investigation 
is needed. 

Daily cover for landfilf is the soil material that is used 
to cover compacted solid waste in an area type sanitary 
landfill. The soil material is obtained offsite, transported 
to the landfill, and spread over the waste. 

Soil texture, wetness, coarse fragments, and slope 
affect the ease of removing and spreading the material 
during wet and dry periods. Loamy or silty soils that are 
free of large stones or excess gravel are the best cover 
for a landfill. Clayey soils are sticky or cloddy and are 
difficult to spread; sandy soils are subject to soil blowing. 

After soil material has been removed, the soil material 
remaining in the borrow area must be thick enough over 
bedrock, a cemented pan, or the water table to permit 
revegetation. The soil material used as final cover for a 
landfill should be suitable for plants. The surface layer 
generally has the best workability, more organic matter, 
and the best potential for plants. Material from the sur- 
face layer should be stockpiled for use as the final 
cover. 


Construction materials 


Table 17 gives information about the soils as a source 
of roadfill, sand, gravel, and topsoil. The soils are rated 
good, fair, of poor as a source of roadfill, sand, gravel, 
and topsoil. The ratings are based on soil properties and 
site features that affect the removal of the soil and its 
use as construction material. Normal compaction, minor 
processing, and other standard construction practices 
are assumed. Each soil is evaluated to a depth of 5 or 6 
feet. 

Roadfill is soil material that is excavated in one place 
and used in road embankments in another place. In this 
table, the soils are rated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, generally less than 6 feet high and less 
exacting in design than higher embankments. 

The ratings are for the soil material below the surface 
layer to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
layers will be mixed during excavating and spreading. 
Many soils have layers of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The table showing engineering properties 
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provides detailed information about each soil layer. This 
information can help determine the suitability of each 
layer for use as roadfill. The performance of soil after it 
is stabilized with lime or cement is not considered in the 
ratings. 

The ratings are based on soil properties, site features, 
and observed performance of the soils. The thickness of 
suitable material is a major consideration. The ease of 
excavation is affected by large stones, a high water 
table, and slope. How well the soil performs in place 
after it has been compacted and drained is determined 
by its strength (as inferred from the engineering classifi- 
cation of the soil) and shrink-swell potential. 

Soils rated good contain significant amounts of sand 
or gravel or both. They have at least 5 feet of suitable 
material, low shrink-swell potential, few cobbles and 
stones, and slopes of 15 percent or less. Depth to the 
water table is more than 3 feet. Soils rated fair are more 
than 35 percent silt- and clay-sized particles and have a 
plasticity index of less than 10. They have moderate 
shrink-swell potential, slopes of 15 to 25 percent, or 
many stones. Depth to the water table is 1 to 3 feet. 
Soils rated poor have a plasticity index of more than 10, 
a high shrink-swell potential, many stones, or slopes of 
more than 25 percent. They are wet, and the depth to 
the water table is less than 1 foot. They may have layers 
of suitable material, but the material is less than 3 feet 
thick. 

Sand and grave/ are used in great quantities in many 
kinds of construction. The ratings in table 17 provide 
quidance as to where to look for probable sources and 
are based on the probability that soils in a given area 
contain sizable quantities of sand or gravel. A soil rated 
good or fair has a layer of suitable material at least 3 
feet thick, the top of which is within a depth of 6 feet. 
Coarse fragments of soft bedrock material, such as 
shale and siltstone, are not considered to be sand and 
gravel. Fine-grained soils are not suitable sources of 
sand and gravel. 

The ratings do not take into account depth to the 
water table or other factors that affect excavation of the 
material. Descriptions of grain size, kinds of minerals, 
reaction, and stratification are given in the soil series 
descriptions and in table 19. 

Topsoil is used to cover an area so that vegetation 
can be established and maintained. The upper 40 inches 
of a soil is evaluated for use as topsoil. Also evaluated is 
the reclamation potential of the borrow area. 

Plant growth is affected by toxic material and by such 
properties as soil reaction, available water capacity, and 
fertility. The ease of excavating, loading, and spreading 
is affected by rock fragments, slope, a water table, soil 
texture, and thickness of suitable material. Reclamation 
of the borrow area is affected by slope, a water table, 
rock fragments, bedrock, and toxic material. 

Soils rated good have friable loamy material to a depth 
of at least 40 inches. They are free of stones and cob- 
bles, have little or no gravel, and have slopes of less 
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than 8 percent. They are low in content of soluble salts, 
are naturally fertile or respond well to fertilizer, and are 
not so wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated fair are sandy soils, loamy soils that have a 
relatively high content of clay, soils that have only 20 to 
40 inches of suitable material, soils that have an appre- 
ciable amount of gravel, stones, or soluble salts, or soils 
that have slopes of 8 to 15 percent. The soils are not so 
wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy or clayey, have less 
than 20 inches of suitable material, have a large amount 
of gravel, stones, or soluble salts, have slopes of more 
than 15 percent, or have a seasonal water table at or 
near the surface. 

The surface layer of most soils is generally preferred 
for topsoil because of its organic matter content. Organic 
matter greatly increases the absorption and retention of 
moisture and nutrients for plant growth. 


Water management 


Table 18 gives information on the soil properties and 
site features that affect water management. The kind of 
soil limitations are given for pond reservoir areas; em- 
bankments, dikes, and levees; and aquifer-fed excavated 
ponds. 

This table also gives for each soil the restrictive fea- 
tures that affect drainage, terraces and diversions, and 
grassed waterways. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or em- 
bankment. Soils best suited to this use have low seep- 
age potential in the upper 60 inches. The seepage po- 
tential is determined by the permeability of the soil and 
the depth to fractured bedrock or other permeable mate- 
rial. Excessive slope can affect the storage capacity of 
the reservoir area. 

Embankments, dikes, and levees are raised structures 
of soil material, generally less than 20 feet high, con- 
structed to impound water or to protect land against 
overflow. In this table, the soils are rated as a source of 
material for embankment fill. The ratings apply to the soil 
material below the surface layer to a depth of about 5 
feet. It is assumed that soil layers will be uniformly mixed 
and compacted during construction. 

The ratings do not indicate the ability of the natural 
soil to support an embankment. Soil properties to a 
depth even greater than the height of the embankment 
can affect performance and safety of the embankment. 
Generally, deeper onsite investigation is needed to de- 
termine these properties. 

Soil material in embankments must be resistant to 
seepage, piping, and erosion and have favorable com- 
paction characteristics. Unfavorable features include less 
than 5 feet of suitable material and a high content of 
stones or boulders, organic matter, or salts or sodium. A 
high water table affects the amount of usable material. It 
also affects trafficability. 

Aquifer-fed excavated ponds are pits or dugouts that 
extend to a ground-water aquifer or to a depth below a 
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permanent water table. Excluded are ponds that are fed 
only by surface runoff and embankment ponds that im- 
pound water 3 feet or more above the original surface. 
Excavated ponds are affected by depth to a permanent 
water table, permeability of the aquifer, and quality of the 
water as inferred from the salinity of the soil. Depth to 
bedrock and the content of large stones affect the ease 
of excavation. 

Drainage is the removal of excess surface and subsur- 
face water from the soil. How easily and effectively the 
soil is drained depends on the depth to bedrock, to a 
cemented pan, or to other layers that affect the rate of 
water movement; permeability; depth to a high water 
table or depth of standing water if the soil is subject to 
ponding; slope; susceptibility to flooding; subsidence of 
organic layers; and potential frost action. Excavating and 
grading and the stability of ditchbanks are affected by 
depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, large stones, 
slope, and the hazard of cutbanks caving. The productiv- 
ity of the soil after drainage is adversely affected by 
extreme acidity or by toxic substances in the root zone, 
such as salts, sodium, or sulfur. Availability of drainage 
outlets is not considered in the ratings. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments or a combi- 
nation of channels and ridges constructed across a 
slope to reduce erosion and conserve moisture by inter- 
cepting runoff. Slope, wetness, large stones, and depth 
to bedrock or to a cemented pan affect the construction 
of terraces and diversions. A restricted rooting depth, a 
severe hazard of wind or water erosion, an excessively 
coarse texture, and restricted permeability adversely 
affect maintenance. 

Grassed waterways are natural or constructed chan- 
nels, generally broad and shallow, that conduct surface 
water to outlets at a nonerosive velocity. Large stones, 
wetness, slope, and depth to bedrock or to a cemented 
pan affect the construction of grassed waterways. A 
hazard of wind erosion, low available water capacity, 
restricted rooting depth, toxic substances such as salts 
or sodium, and restricted permeability adversely affect 
the growth and maintenance of the grass after construc- 
tion. 


Soil properties 


Data relating to soil properties are collected during the 
course of the soil survey. The data and the estimates of 
soil and water features, listed in tables, are explained on 
the following pages. 

Soil properties are determined by field examination of 
the soils and by laboratory index testing of some bench- 
mark soils. Established standard procedures are fol- 
lowed. During the survey, many shallow borings are 
made and examined to identify and classify the soils and 
to delineate them on the soil maps. Samples are taken 
from some typical profiles and tested in the laboratory to 
determine grain-size distribution, plasticity, and compac- 
tion characteristics. 
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Estimates of soil properties are based on field exami- 
nations, on laboratory tests of samples from the survey 
area, and on laboratory tests of samples of similar soils 
in nearby areas. Tests verify field observations, verify 
properties that cannot be estimated accurately by field 
observation, and help characterize key soils. 

The estimates of soil properties shown in the tables 
include the range of grain-size distribution and Atterberg 
limits, the engineering classifications, and the physical 
and chemical properties of the major layers of each soil. 
Pertinent soil and water features also are given. 


Engineering properties 


Table 19 gives estimates of the engineering classifica- 
tion and of the range of properties for the major layers of 
each soil in the survey area. Most soils have layers of 
contrasting properties within the upper 5 or 6 feet. 

Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each layer 
is indicated. The range in depth and information on other 
properties of each layer are given for each soil series 
under ‘'Soil series and morphology.” 

Texture is given in the standard terms used by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms are defined 
according to percentages of sand, silt, and clay in the 
fraction of the soil that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. “Loam,” for example, is soil that is 7 to 27 
percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 
percent sand. If a soil contains particles coarser than 
sand, an appropriate modifier is added, for example, 
“gravelly.” Textural terms are defined in the Glossary. 

Classification of the soils is determined according to 
the Unified soil classification system (2) and the system 
adopted by the American Association of State Highway 
and Transportation Officials (7). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to prop- 
erties that affect their use as construction material. Soils 
are classified according to grain-size distribution of the 
fraction less than 3 inches in diameter and according to 
plasticity index, liquid limit, and organic matter content. 
Sandy and gravelly soils are identified as GW, GP, GM, 
GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; silty and clayey soils as ML, 
CL, OL, MH, CH, and OH; and highly organic soils as Pt. 
Soils exhibiting engineering properties of two groups can 
have a dual classification, for example, SP-SM. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to 
those properties that affect roadway construction and 
maintenance. In this system, the fraction of a mineral soil 
that is less than 3 inches in diameter is classified in one 
of seven groups from A-1 through A-7 on the basis of 
grain-size distribution, liquid limit, and plasticity index. 
Soils in group A-1 are coarse grained and low in content 
of fines (silt and clay). At the other extreme, soils in 
group A-7 are fine grained. Highly organic soils are clas- 
sified in group A-8 on the basis of visual inspection. 

If laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2,.and A-7 
groups are further classified as A-1-a, A-1-b, A-2-4, A-2- 
5, A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, or A-7-6. As an additional refine- 
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ment, the suitability of a soil as subgrade material can be 
indicated by a group index number. Group index num- 
bers range from 0 for the best subgrade material to 20 
or higher for the poorest. 

Rock fragments \arger than 3 inches in diameter are 
indicated as a percentage of the total soil on a dry- 
weight basis. The percentages are estimates determined 
mainly by converting volume percentage in the field to 
weight percentage. 

Percentage (of soil particles) passing designated 
sieves is the percentage of the soil fraction less than 3 
inches in diameter based on an oven-dry weight. The 
sieves, numbers 4, 10, 40, and 200 (USA Standard 
Series), have openings of 4.76, 2.00, 0.420, and 0.074 
millimeters, respectively. Estimates are based on labora- 
tory tests of soils sampled in the survey area and in 
nearby areas and on estimates made in the field. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index (Atterberg limits) indi- 
cate the plasticity characteristics of a soil. The estimates 
are based on test data from the survey area or from 
nearby areas and on field examination. 


Physical and chemical properties 


Table 20 shows estimates of some characteristics and 
features that affect soil behavior. These estimates are 
given for the major layers of each soil in the survey area. 
The estimates are based on field observations and on 
test data for these and similar soils. 

Permeability refers to the ability of a soil to transmit 
water or air. The estimates indicate the rate of downward 
movement of water when the soil is saturated. They are 
based on soil characteristics observed in the field, par- 
ticularly structure, porosity, and texture. Permeability is 
considered in the design of soil drainage systems, septic 
tank absorption fields, and construction where the rate of 
water movement under saturated conditions affects be- 
havior. 

Available water capacity refers to the quantity of water 
that the soil is capable of storing for use by plants. The 
capacity for water storage is given in inches of water per 
inch of soil for each major soil layer. The capacity varies, 
depending on soil properties that affect the retention of 
water and the depth of the root zone. The most impor- 
tant properties are the content of organic maiter, soil 
texture, bulk density, and soil structure. Available water 
capacity is an important factor in the choice of plants or 
crops to be grown and in the design and management of 
irrigation systems. Available water capacity is not an 
estimate of the quantity of water actually available to 
plants at any given time. 

Soil reaction is a measure of acidity or alkalinity and is 
expressed as a range in pH values. The range in pH of 
each major horizon is based on many field tests. For 
many soils, values have been verified by laboratory anal- 
yses. Soil reaction is important in selecting crops and 
other plants, in evaluating soil amendments for fertility 
and stabilization, and in determining the risk of corrosion. 
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Shrink-swell potential is the potential for volume 
change in a soil with a loss or gain in moisture. Volume 
change occurs mainly because of the interaction of clay 
minerals with water and varies with the amount and type 
of clay minerals in the soil. The size of the load on the 
soil and the magnitude of the change in soil moisture 
content influence the amount of swelling of soils in 
place. Laboratory measurements of swelling of undis- 
turbed clods were made for many soils. For others, 
swelling was estimated on the basis of the kind and 
amount of clay minerals in the soil and on measure- 
ments of similar soils. 

If the shrink-swell potential is rated moderate to very 
high, shrinking and swelling can cause damage to build- 
ings, roads, and other structures. Special design is often 
needed. 

Shrink-swell potential classes are based on the 
change in length of an unconfined clod as moisture con- 
tent is increased from air-dry to field capacity. The 
change is based on the soil fraction less than 2 millime- 
ters in diameter. The classes are /ow, a change of less 
than 3 percent; moderate, 3 to 6 percent; and Aigh, more 
than 6 percent. Very high, greater than 9 percent, is 
sometimes used. 

Erosion factor K indicates the susceptibility of a soil to 
sheet and rill erosion by water. Factor K is one of six 
factors used in the Universal Soil Loss Equation (USLE) 
to predict the average annual rate of soil loss by sheet 
and rill erosion in tons per acre per year. The estimates 
are based primarily on percentage of silt, sand, and 
organic matter (up to 4 percent) and on soil structure 
and permeability. Values of K range from 0.05 to 0.69. 
The higher the value the more susceptible the soil is to 
sheet and rill erosion by water. 

Erosion factor T is an estimate of the maximum aver- 
age annual rate of soil erosion by wind or water that can 
occur without affecting crop productivity over a sustained 
period. The rate is in tons per acre per year. 

Organic matter is the plant and animal residue in the 
soil at various stages of decomposition. 

In table 20, the estimated content of organic matter of 
the plow layer is expressed as a percentage, by weight, 
of the soil material that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. 

The content of organic matter of a soil can be main- 
tained or increased by returning crop residue to the soil. 
Organic matter affects the available water capacity, infil- 
tration rate, and tilth. It is a source of nitrogen and other 
nutrients for crops. 


Soil and water features 


Table 21 gives estimates of various soil and water 
features. The estimates are used in land use planning 
that involves engineering considerations. 

Hydrologic soil groups are used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils not protected by vegetation are 
assigned to one of four groups. They are grouped ac- 
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cording to the intake of water when the soils are thor- 
oughly wet and receive precipitation from long-duration 
storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low runoff 
potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist mainly of 
deep, well drained to excessively drained sands or grav- 
elly sands. These soils have a high rate of water trans- 
mission. 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of moderately deep 
or deep, moderately well drained or well drained soils 
that have moderately fine texture to moderately coarse 
texture. These soils have a moderate rate of water trans- 
mission. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils having a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils of moderately fine texture or fine texture. These 
soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate (high 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
chiefly of clays that have a high shrink-swell potential, 
soils that have a permanent high water table, soils that 
have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, and 
soils that are shallow over nearly impervious material. 
These soils have a very slow rate of water transmission. 

Flooding, the temporary inundation of an area, is 
caused by overflowing streams, by runoff from adjacent 
slopes, or by tides. Water standing for short periods after 
rainfall or snowmelt and water in swamps and marshes 
is not considered flooding. 

Table 21 gives the frequency and duration of flooding 
and the time of year when flooding is most likely. 

Frequency, duration, and probable dates of occurrence 
are estimated. Frequency is expressed as none, rare, 
common, occasional, and frequent. None means that 
flooding is not probable; rare that it is unlikely but possi- 
ble under unusual weather conditions; common that it is 
likely under normal conditions; occasional that it occurs 
on an average of once or less in 2 years; and frequent 
that it occurs on an average of more than once in 2 
years. Duration is expressed as very brief if less than 2 
days, brief if 2 to 7 days, and /ong if more than 7 days. 
Probable dates are expressed in months; November- 
May, for example, means that flooding can occur during 
the period November through May. 

The information is based on evidence in the soil pro- 
file, namely thin strata of gravel, sand, silt, or clay depos- 
ited by floodwater; irregular decrease in organic matter 
content with increasing depth; and absence of distinctive 
horizons that form in soils that are not subject to flood- 
ing. 

Also considered is local information about the extent 
and levels of flooding and the relation of each soil on 
the landscape to historic floods. Information on the 
extent of flooding based on soil data is less specific than 
that provided by detailed engineering surveys that delin- 
eate flood-prone areas at specific flood frequency levels. 
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High water table (seasonal) is the highest level of a 
saturated zone in the soil in most years. The depth to a 
seasonal high water table applies to undrained soils. The 
estimates are based mainly on the evidence of a saturat- 
ed zone, namely grayish colors or mottles in the soil. 
Indicated in table 21 are the depth to the seasonal high 
water table; the kind of water table—that is, perched, 
artesian, or apparent; and the months of the year that 
the water table commonly is high. A water table that is 
seasonally high for less than 1 month is not indicated in 
table 21. 

An apparent water table is a thick zone of free water 
in the soil. It is indicated by the level at which water 
stands in an uncased borehole after adequate time is 
allowed for adjustment in the surrounding soil. An arte- 
sian water table is under hydrostatic head, generally be- 
neath an impermeable layer. When this layer is penetrat- 
ed, the water level rises in an uncased borehole. A 
perched water table is water standing above an unsatu- 
rated zone. In places an upper, or perched, water table 
is separated from a lower one by a dry zone. 

Only saturated zones within a depth of about 6 feet 
are indicated. A plus sign preceding the range in depth 
indicates that the water table is above the surface of the 
soil. The first numeral in the range indicates how high 
the water rises above the surface. The second numeral 
indicates the depth below the surface. 

Depth to bedrock is given if bedrock is within a depth 
of 5 feet. The depth is based on many soil borings and 
on observations during soil mapping. The rock is speci- 
fied as either soft or hard. If the rock is rippable, excava- 
tions can be made with trenching machines, backhoes, 
or small rippers. If the rock is hard or massive, blasting 
or special equipment generally is needed for excavation. 

Potential frost action is the likelihood of upward or 
lateral expansion of the soil caused by the formation of 
segregated ice lenses (frost heave) and the subsequent 
collapse of the soil and loss of strength on thawing. 
Frost action occurs when moisture moves into the freez- 
ing zone of the soil. Temperature, texture, density, per- 
meability, content of organic matter, and depth to the 
water table are the most important factors considered in 
evaluating the potential for frost action. !t is assumed 
that the soil is not insulated by vegetation or snow and is 
not artificially drained. Silty and highly structured clayey 
soils that have a high water table in winter are most 
susceptibie to frost action. Well drained, very gravelly, or 
very sandy soils are the least susceptible. Frost heave 
and low soil strength during thawing cause damage 
mainly to pavements and other rigid structures. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
electrochemical or chemical action that dissolves or 
weakens uncoated steel or concrete. The rate of corro- 
sion of uncoated steel is related to such factors as soil 
moisture, particle-size distribution, acidity, and electrical 
conductivity of the soil. The rate of corrosion of concrete 
is based mainly on the sulfate and sodium content, tex- 
ture, moisture content, and acidity of the soil. Special 
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site examination and design may be needed if the com- 
bination of factors creates a severe corrosion environ- 
ment. The steel in installations that intersect soil bound- 
aries or soil layers is more susceptible to corrosion than 
steel in installations that are entirely within one kind of 
soil or within one soil layer. 

For uncoated steel, the risk of corrosion, expressed as 
low, moderate, or high, is based on soil drainage class, 
total acidity, electrical resistivity near field capacity, and 
electrical conductivity of the saturation extract. 

For concrete, the risk of corrosion is also expressed 
as low, moderate, or high. \t is based on soil texture, 
acidity, and amount of sulfates in the saturation extract. 


Classification of the soils 


The system of soil classification used by the National 
Cooperative Soil Survey has six categories (7). Beginning 
with the broadest, these categories are the order, su- 
border, great group, subgroup, family, and series. Classi- 
fication is based on soil properties observed in the field 
or inferred from those observations or from laboratory 
measurements. In table 22, the soils of the survey area 
are classified according to the system. The categories 
are defined in the following paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized. The differ- 
ences among orders reflect the dominant soil-forming 
processes and the degree of soil formation. Each order 
is identified by a word ending in so/. An example is 
Mollisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders pri- 
marily on the basis of properties that influence soil gen- 
esis and are important to plant growth or properties that 
reflect the most important variables within the orders. 
The last syllable in the name of a suborder indicates the 
order. An example is Xeroll (Xer, meaning dry summer, 
plus o//, from Mollisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, arrange- 
ment, and degree of development of pedogenic hori- 
zons; soil moisture and temperature regimes; and base 
status. Each great group is identified by the name of a 
suborder and by a prefix that indicates a property of the 
soil. An example is Argixeroll (Arg/, meaning a layer in 
which clay has accumulated, plus xero//, the suborder of 
the Mollisols that have moist winters and dry summers). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group has a typic subgroup. 
Other subgroups are intergrades or extragrades. The 
typic is the central concept of the great group; it is not 
necessarily the most extensive. Intergrades are transi- 
tions to other orders, suborders, or great groups. Extra- 
grades have some properties that are not representative 
of the great group but do not indicate transitions to any 
other known kind of soil. Each subgroup is identified by 
one or more adjectives preceding the name of the great 
group. An example is Calic Argixerolls. The adjective 
Calcic identifies the subgroup having lime in the substra- 
tum. 
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FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup on 
the basis of physical and chemical properties and other 
characteristics that affect management. Mostly the prop- 
erties are those of horizons below plow depth where 
there is much biological activity. Among the properties 
and characteristics considered are particle-size class, 
mineral content, temperature regime, depth of the root 
zone, consistence, moisture equivalent, slope, and per- 
manent cracks. A family name consists of the name of a 
subgroup preceded by terms that indicate soil properties. 
An example is fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Calcic Agrix- 
erolls. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that have similar 
horizons in their profile. The horizons are similar in color, 
texture, structure, reaction, consistence, mineral and 
chemical composition, and arrangement in the profile. 
The texture of the surface layer or of the substratum can 
differ within a series. 


Soil series and morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the 
survey area is described. The descriptions are arranged 
in alphabetic order. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are identified for each series. The soil is com- 
pared with similar soils and with nearby soils of other 
series. A pedon, a small three-dimensional area of soil, 
that is typical of the series in the survey area is de- 
scribed. The detailed description of each soil horizon 
follows standards in the Soil Survey Manual (6). Many of 
the technical terms used in the descriptions are defined 
in Soil Taxonomy (7). Unless otherwise stated, colors in 
the descriptions are for moist soil. Following the pedon 
description is the range of important characteristics of 
the soils in the series. 

The map units of each soil series are described in the 
section “Soil maps for detailed planning.” 


Banner series 


The Banner series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils that formed in loess and material weathered from 
Columbia River Basalt. Banner soils are on benches and 
along ridges sloping to the Salmon River. Slopes are 3 
to 25 percent. Average annual precipitation is about 16 
inches, and the average annual air temperature is about 
52 degrees F. 

Banner soils are similar to Ferdinand and Tannahill 
soils and are near Lickskillet and Tannahill soils. Those 
soils have a loamy-skeletal or clayey-skeletal control 
section. 

Typical pedon of Banner silt loam, 3 to 7 percent 
slopes, about 2/3 mile north of White Bird, about 970 
feet south of the center of sec. 1, T. 28 N., R. 1 E. 


Api—0 to 3 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; moderate 
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thin platy structure parting to moderate very fine 
granular; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; many very fine and common medium 
roots; many very fine interstitial pores; neutral; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

Ap2—3 to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; moderate 
very fine and fine granular structure; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very 
fine and common medium roots; many very fine tu- 
bular pores; moderately alkaline; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

B21t—7 to 19 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) silty clay, 
very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; moderate 
medium prismatic structure parting to strong medium 
angular blocky; extremely hard, firm, very sticky and 
very plastic; common very fine and medium roots; 
common very fine tubular pores; common moderate- 
ly thick clay films; about 3 percent basalt gravel and 
3 percent cobbles concentrated in lower part; organ- 
ic stains on peds; moderately alkaline; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

B22t—19 to 32 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) silty clay, 
brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; strong medium angular 
blocky structure; hard, firm, very sticky and very 
plastic; few very fine and medium roots; common 
very fine tubular pores; many thick clay films; moder- 
ately calcareous; strongly alkaline; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

C1ca—32 to 54 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) silty 
clay loam, pale brown (10YR 6/3) moist; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure parting to weak fine 
granular; slightly hard, friable, very sticky and very 
plastic; few very fine roots; many very fine tubular 
pores; strongly calcareous; strongly alkaline; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

lIC2—54 to 60 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) grav- 
elly loam, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak fine 
granular structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; no roots; many very fine tubular 
pores; about 30 percent gravel; strongly calcareous; 
strongly alkaline. 


The solum is 20 to 40 inches thick. in some areas 
rock fragments make up as much as 15 percent of the 
B2t horizon. The A Horizon ranges from neutral to mod- 
erately alkaline, and the B horizon ranges from mildly 
alkaline to strongly alkaline. 

The B2t horizon is dark brown and brown silty clay, 
silty clay loam, or clay. 


Bluesprin series 


The Bluesprin series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils. They formed in loess and residuum and 
colluvium from Columbia River Basalt or Seven Devils 
volcanics. Bluesprin soils are on south-and west-facing 
canyonsides. Slopes are 7 to 90 percent. Average 
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annual precipitation is about 18 inches, and the average 
annual air temperature is 48 degrees F. 

Bluesprin soils are similar to Keuterville, Lawyer, 
Meland, and Riggins soils and are near Ferdinand, Keu- 
terville, Klickson, Lawyer, Lickskillet, Riggins, Suloaf, and 
Tannahill soils. Keuterville soils have hue of 7.5YR and 
5YR in the argillic horizon. Lawyer soils have a mollic 
epipedon that is pachic. Meland and Suloaf soils have a 
fine-loamy argillic horizon. Lickskillet and Riggins soils 
are lithic. Ferdinand soils have a clayey-skeletal argillic 
horizon. Klickson soils are frigid. Tannahill soils have 
secondary lime in the subsoil. 

Typical pedon of Bluesprin very cobbly loam in an 
area of Ferdinand-Bluesprin very cobbly loams, about 8 
miles west of Boles, about 2,100 feet west and 2,600 
feet south of the northeast corner of sec. 36, T. 30 N., 
R.3 W. 


A11—0 to 3 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) very 
cobbly loam, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) moist; mod- 
erate fine granular structure; slightly hard, very fri- 
able, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very 
fine roots; many very fine interstitial pores; about 15 
percent cobbles and 25 percent gravel; slightly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

A12—3 to 12 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
very cobbly loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) moist; weak medium and coarse subangular 
blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; common very fine roots; many 
very fine vesicular and fine tubular pores; about 10 
percent cobbles and 25 percent gravel; neutral; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

B21t—12 to 19 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
very cobbly clay loam, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; hard, 
friable, sticky and plastic; common very fine roots; 
many very fine vesicular and fine tubular pores; 
about 25 percent cobbles and 25 percent gravel; 
many moderately thick clay films on faces of peds 
and surfaces of pores; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

B22t—-19 to 31 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
very cobbly clay loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 
4/2) moist; moderate medium and coarse subangu- 
lar blocky structure; hard, friable, sticky and plastic; 
few very fine, fine, and medium roots; many very 
fine vesicular and fine tubular pores; about 30 per- 
cent cobbles and 35 percent gravel; many moder- 
ately thick clay films on faces of peds and surfaces 
of pores; slightly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

R—31 inches; basalt rock. 


Thickness of the solum and depth to bedrock are 20 
to 40 inches. Rock fragments make up 35 to 65 percent 
of the B2t horizon. Reaction ranges from slightly acid to 
neutral. 

The A horizon is dark grayish brown and very dark 
grayish brown very cobbly loam or silt loam. The B 
horizon is dark yellowish brown, brown, or dark brown. 
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Boles series 


The Boles series consists of very deep, moderately 
well drained soils. They formed mainly in loess and some 
residuum weathered from Columbia River Basalt or an- 
desite, greenstone, or similar rocks of the Seven Devils 
Volcanics. Boles soils are on the higher plateaus. Slopes 
are 3 to 25 percent. Average annual precipitation is 
about 23 inches, and the average annual air temperature 
is about 43 degrees F. 

Boles soils are similar to Chicane, Kooskia, Nez Perce, 
Uptmor, and Wilkins soils and are near De Masters, 
Keuterville, Suloaf, and Uptmor soils. Chicane, Kooskia, 
and Nez Perce soils are mesic. Keuterville, Suloaf, 
Uptmor, and De Masters soils do not have an A2 hori- 
zon. De Masters soils have a fine-loamy argillic horizon. 
Wilkins soils are somewhat poorly drained. 

Typical pedon of Boles silt loam, 3 to 7 percent 
slopes, about 5 miles southwest of Cottonwood, about 
66 feet east and 346 feet south of the Northwest corner 
of the NE1/4NE1/4 sec. 22, T. 391.N., R. 1 W. 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, black (10YR 2/1) moist; moderate fine and 
medium granular structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine and 
fine roots, slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A12—5 to 9 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, black (10YR 2/1) moist; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure parting to weak fine and 
medium granular; hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; common very fine roots; many very 
fine and medium tubular pores; neutral; clear wavy 
boundary. 

B2—8 to 14 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, 
very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; very hard, fri- 
able, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common very 
fine roots; many very fine and medium tubular pores; 
few iron and manganese concretions up to 3 milli- 
meters in diameter; slightly acid; abrupt wavy bound- 
ary. 

A2b—14 to 19 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) silt loam, 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; massive; hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few very 
fine roots; many very fine tubular pores in the upper 
part and a few in the lower part; many iron and 
manganese concretions up to 4 millimeters in diam- 
eter; neutral; abrupt wavy boundary. 

B21tb—19 to 25 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
silty clay, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; 
weak medium prismatic structure parting to strong 
fine and medium angular blocky; extremely hard, 
firm, very sticky and very plastic, more plastic than 
other horizons; few very fine roots; few very fine 
tubular pores; common thin clay films on surfaces of 
peds and pores; some A2 material on prisms; some 
interfingering of A2 material in the upper 2 inches; 
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few basalt and quartz pebbles; many iron and man- 
ganese concretions up to 3 millimeters in diameter; 
few pressure faces; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

B22tb—25 to 34 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silty clay, 
dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; strong fine and 
medium angular blocky structure; extremely hard, 
firm, very sticky and very plastic, few very fine 
roots; common very fine tubular pores; many thin 
clay films on surfaces of pores; some A2 material on 
peds; few dark wavy horizontal bands; many pres- 
sure faces and wedge-shaped aggregates that inter- 
sect and are oriented 50 degrees from horizontal; a 
trace of basalt and quartz gravel; many iron and 
manganese concretions up to 3 millimeters in diam- 
eter; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23tb—34 to 50 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silty clay, 
brown (10YR 5/3) moist; moderate medium angular 
blocky structure; very hard, very firm, very sticky 
and very plastic; few very fine roots; few very fine 
tubular pores; many thin clay films on surfaces of 
pores; few pressure faces and wedge-shaped aggre- 
gates oriented 45 degrees from horizontal, some 
intersect; a trace of basalt and quartz gravel; many 
iron and manganese concretions up to 3 millimeters 
in diameter; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

B24tb—50 to 60 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) clay, brown 
(10YR 5/3) moist; strong fine and medium angular 
blocky structure; very hard, very firm, very sticky 
and very plastic; few very fine roots; few very fine 
tubular pores; many thin clay films on surfaces of 
pores; a trace of basalt gravel; many pressure faces 
and wedge-shaped aggregates that intersect and 
are oriented 50 degrees from horizontal; many iron 
and manganese concretions up to 3 millimeters in 
diameter; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 


The solum is 60 inches or more thick. Reaction ranges 
from slightly acid to neutral. 

The A1 horizon is dark grayish brown, dark gray, very 
dark gray, and very dark grayish brown. The A2 horizon 
is light gray and light brownish gray. The B2tb horizon is 
dark grayish brown, brown, grayish brown, and yellowish 
brown silty clay or clay. 


Brody series 


The Brody series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils. They formed in volcanic ash and residuum 
weathered from Columbia River Basalt or Seven Devils 
Volcanics. Brody soils are on mountainsides and high 
plateaus. Slopes are 12 to 90 percent. Average annual 
precipitation is about 34 inches, and the average annual 
air temperature is about 38 degrees F. 

Brody soils are similar to Jughandle and Wapshilla 
soils and are near Telcher, Wapshilla, and Zaza soils. 
Jughandle soils have a coarse-loamy control section. 
Telcher and Wapshilla soils do not have a B2ir horizon. 
Zaza soils are lithic. 
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Typical pedon of Brody cobbly loam, cool, 12 to 40 
percent slopes, about 4.6 miles south of Grangeville on 
Adams Camp Road, in the NE1/4NE1/4SE1/4 sec. 4, T. 
29 .N.,A.3E. 


O1—3 inches to 1 inch; slightly decomposed litter. 

O2—1 inch to 0; decomposed litter. 

B21ir—0 to 11 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) cobbly loam, 
dark brown (7.5YR 3/4) moist; weak fine and 
medium granular structure; soft, very friable, non- 
sticky and nonplastic; common very fine and few 
fine and coarse roots; many very fine interstitial 
pores; about 15 percent cobbles and 5 percent 
gravel; medium acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B22ir—11 to 22 inches; light brown (7.5YR 6/4) cobbly 
loam, dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; weak fine, 
medium, and coarse granular structure; soft, very 
friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; few very fine, fine 
and medium roots; many very fine interstitial pores; 
about 25 percent cobble and 5 percent gravel; 
medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B23—22 to 32 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
very cobbly loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
moist; moderate very fine and fine subangular 
blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, nonsticky and 
nonplastic; few very fine, fine, and medium roots; 
many very fine interstitial and few fine interstitial and 
tubular pores; about 50 percent cobbles and 10 per- 
cent gravel; slightly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B24—32 to 39 inches; reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/5) very 
cobbly loam, dark brown (7.5 YR 4/5) moist; moder- 
ate very fine and fine subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; few 
very fine and fine roots; many very fine and common 
fine and medium interstitial pores; about 60 percent 
cobbles and 15 percent gravel; slightly acid. 

R--39 inches; basalt bedrock. 


The solum is 20 to 40 inches thick. Rock fragments 
make up 35 to 75 percent of the soil below a depth of 
10 inches. Reaction is medium acid or slightly acid. Bed- 
rock is at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 

The O horizon may be absent in disturbed areas. The 
B2ir horizon is brown and light brown loam or cobbly 
loam. 


Brower series 


The Brower series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils. They formed in colluvium and residuum from grani- 
tic rock and some loess. Brower soils are on steep, 
south-facing Salmon River canyonsides. Slopes are 12 
to 90 percent. Average annual precipitation is about 20 
inches, and the average annual air temperature is about 
49 degrees F. 

Brower soils are similar to Oland and Spokel soils and 
are near Brownlee, Nazaton, Nez Perce, Oland, Oland 
Variant, and Spokel soils. Oland, Oland Variant, and Na- 
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zaton soils have a mollic epipedon that is pachic. Spokel 
soils have a B2 horizon and have less than 75 percent 
base saturation in at least parts of the upper 30 inches. 
Brownlee soils have a fine-loamy argillic horizon. Nez 
Perce soils have a clayey argillic horizon. 

Typical pedon of Brower very gravelly loam in an area 
of Brower-Brownlee complex, about 7 1/2 miles south- 
southwest of Riggins, about 2,440 feet north and 120 
feet east of the southwest corner of sec. 20, T. 23 N., R. 
1E. 


A11—0 to 2 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) gravelly loam, 
very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; weak fine 
granular structure; soft, very friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; common very fine roots; about 
20 percent gravel; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

A12—2 to 9 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) very gravelly 
loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
weak fine granular structure; slightly hard, very fri- 
able, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common very 
fine roots; about 45 percent gravel; neutral; clear 
wavy boundary. 

A13—9 to 25 inches; grayish brown (2.5YR 5/2) very 
gravelly loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; 
weak fine granular structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common very fine 
roots; about 50 percent gravel; neutral; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C—25 to 60 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) very gravelly 
loam, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak fine 
granular structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; few very fine roots; about 
70 percent gravel; neutral. 


The solum is 10 to 40 inches thick. Rock fragments 
make up 35 to 80 percent of the soil between depths of 
10 and 40 inches. Reaction ranges from neutral to mod- 
erately alkaline. 

The A1 horizon is grayish brown, brown, or dark gray- 
ish brown gravelly loam or very gravelly loam. The C 
horizon is grayish brown, brown, or dark grayish brown. 
Some pedons have a B2 horizon above the C horizon. 


Brownlee series 


The Brownlee series consists of deep, well drained 
soils. They formed in loess and material weathered from 
granitic residuum and colluvium. Brownlee soils are on 
south-facing sides of steptoes. Slopes are 2 to 40 per- 
cent. Average annual precipitation is about 22 inches, 
and the average annual air temperature is about 47 
degrees F. 

The Brownlee soils are similar to De Masters, John- 
son, Meland, Naz, and Uhlorn soils and are near Brower, 
Johnson, Naz, Nez Perce, Oland, and Uhlorn soils. De 
Masters soils have a mollic epipedon that is pachic. 
Johnson and Uhlorn soils are very deep. Meland soils 
are moderately deep. Naz soils have a coarse-loamy 
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control section. Brower and Oland soils have a loamy- 
skeletal control section. Nez Perce soils have a clayey 
argillic horizon. 

Typical pedon of Brownlee loam, 25 to 40 percent 
slopes, about 2 miles south of Ferdinand, about 2,500 
feet east and 1,400 feet north of the southwest corner of 
sec. 12, T. 32. N.,R. 1 W. 


Ai—0 to 8 inches; dark gray ({0YR 4/1) loam, black 
(10YR 2/1) moist; strong fine granular structure; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plas- 
tic; many very fine and fine and common medium 
and coarse roots; many fine and very fine interstitial 
pores; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

B1t—8 to 14 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) clay 
loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; weak 
medium subangular blocky and weak fine granular 
structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
plastic; common medium and coarse roots; many 
fine and very fine tubular and interstitial pores; thin 
patchy clay films in pores; few cobbles; neutral; 
clear smooth boundary. 

B2t—14 to 28 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) clay loam, 
dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak medium and 
fine subangular blocky structure; hard, friable, sticky 
and plastic; common very fine and fine and few 
medium and coarse roots; many fine and very fine 
tubular and interstitial pores; thin nearly continuous 
clay films on peds, moderate continuous clay films 
in pores; few cobbles; slightly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B3t—28 to 42 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) loam, dark 
brown (10YR 4/3) moist; massive; hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few very fine and 
fine roots; few fine tubular pores; thin patchy clay 
films in pores; about 10 percent gravel; neutral: clear 
smooth boundary. 

R—42 inches; slightly to moderately decomposed quartz 
diorite bedrock. 


Thickness of the solum and depth to bedrock are 40 
to 60 inches. Rock fragments make up as much as 25 
percent of the Bat horizon. Reaction of the profile 
ranges from medium acid to neutral. 

The A horizon is dark gray or dark grayish brown. The 
B horizon is dark grayish brown, brown, or pale brown 
loam, clay loam, or gravelly clay loam. 


Chard series 


The Chard series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils. They formed in alluvium. Chard soils are on stream 
terraces along the Salmon River. Slopes are 3 to 40 
percent. Average annual precipitation is about 14 inches, 
and the average annual air temperature is about 54 
degrees F. 

Chard soils are similar to Chard Variant soils and are 
near Chard Variant, Lickskillet, and Tannahill soils. Chard 
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Variant soils have a sandy control section. Lickskillet 
soils are lithic. Tannahill soils have a loamy-skeletal argil- 
lic horizon. 

Typical pedon of Chard sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent 
slopes, about 8 miles south of White Bird, about 2,900 
feet west and 700 feet south of the northeast corner of 
sec. 36, T. 27 N., A. 1. 


A1—0 to 8 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sandy 
loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
moderate very fine granular structure; soft, very fri- 
able, nonsticky and nonplastic; many fine roots; 
many fine interstitial pores; neutral; clear wavy 
boundary. 

A3—8 to 16 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) sandy loam, very 
dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; weak fine 
subangular blocky and weak very fine granular struc- 
ture; soft, very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; 
many fine roots; many fine tubular pores; neutral; 
clear wavy boundary. 

B2—16 to 30 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) sandy 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; weak 
fine and medium subangular blocky structure; slight- 
ly hard, very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; 
common fine roots; common fine tubular pores; 
slightly firmer than above or below; neutral; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Cica—30 to 47 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) 
loamy sand, pale brown (10YR 6/3) moist; weak fine 
and medium subangular blocky structure; hard, very 
friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; few fine roots; 
common fine tubular pores; strongly calcareous; 
strongly alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—47 to 60 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) loamy 
sand, pale brown (10YR 6/3) moist; single grain; 
loose; few fine roots; few tubular pores; moderately 
calcareous; strongly alkaline. 


The solum is 20 to 40 inches thick. In some areas 
rock fragments make up as much as 10 percent of the 
soil between depths of 10 and 40 inches. Reaction 
ranges from neutral to strongly alkaline. 


Chard Variant 


The Chard Variant consists of very deep, somewhat 
excessively drained soils. They formed in sandy and 
gravelly alluvium. Chard Variant soils are on stream ter- 
races along the Salmon River. Slopes are 2 to 25 per- 
cent. Average annual precipitation is about 14 inches, 
and the average annual air temperature is about 54 
degrees F. 

Chard Variant soils are similar to Chard soils and are 
near Chard and Tannahill soils. Chard soils have a 
coarse-loamy control section. Tannahill soils have a 
loamy-skeletal argillic horizon. 

Typical pedon of Chard Variant loamy fine sand, 2 to 7 
percent slopes, about 2 miles south of White Bird, about 
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1,150 feet west and 2,200 feet north of the southeast 
corner of sec. 27, T. 28.N., R. 1. 


Ap—O to 5 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
fine sand, very dark grayish brown ({10YR 3/2) 
moist; weak fine granular structure; soft, very friable, 
nonsticky and nonplastic; many fine roots; few fine 
pores; few pebbles and cobbles; neutral; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

A12--5 to 8 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) loamy 
fine sand, very dark grayish brown (2.5YR 3/2) 
moist; single grain; loose; common fine roots; slight- 
ly calcareous; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A13—8 to 12 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and nonplastic; common 
fine roots; few fine pores; slightly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Ci—12 to 19 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) loamy fine 
sand, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; mas- 
sive; soft, very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; 
common fine roots; few fine pores; slightly calcare- 
ous; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

I1C2—19 to 32 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) coarse 
sand, dark gray (2.5Y 4/1) moist; single grain; loose; 
few very fine roots; slightly calcareous; mildly alka- 
line; abrupt smooth boundary. 

\IIC3—32 to 34 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) 
loamy fine sand, very dark grayish brown (2.5Y 3/2) 
moist; massive; soft, very friable, nonsticky and non- 
plastic; few very fine roots; few very fine pores; 
slightly calcareous; mildly alkaline; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

IVC4—34 to 50 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
sand, dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) moist; single 
grain; loose; no roots; slightly calcareous; mildly al- 
kaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

VC5—50 to 60 inches; stratified sand, gravel, and cob- 
bles. 


The solum is 10 to 20 inches thick. In some areas 
rock fragments make up as much as 10 percent of the 
soil between depths of 10 and 40 inches. Reaction is 
neutral or slightly acid in the A horizon and neutral to 
strongly alkaline in the C horizon. 

The A horizon is dark grayish brown, grayish brown, 
and brown and is loamy fine sand throughout in some 
areas. The upper part of the C horizon is light gray, dark 
grayish brown, and light brownish gray loamy fine sand, 
sand, and coarse sand. The lower part of the C horizon 
is multicolored stratified layers of sand, gravel, and cob- 
bles. 


Chicane series 


The Chicane series consists of very deep, moderately 
well drained soils. They formed in loess. Chicane soils 
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are on north-facing side slopes on the prairie north and 
west of Grangeville. Slopes are 2 to 40 percent. Average 
annual precipitation is about 23 inches, and the average 
annual air temperature is about 44 degrees F. 

Chicane soils are similar to Boles, Kooskia, Nez Perce, 
Shebang, and Wilkins soils and are near Nez Perce, 
Uhlorn, and Wilkins soils. Boles and Wilkins soils are 
frigid. Wilkins soils are also somewhat poorly drained. 
Kooskia soils have an average of less than 3.5 percent 
organic matter in the upper 20 inches. Nez Perce and 
Shebang soils are less than 25 inches deep to the B2t 
horizon and have a B2tca horizon. Uhlorn soils do not 
have an A2 horizon. 

Typical pedon of Chicane silt loam, 7 to 12 percent 
slopes, about 4 miles north of Grangeville, about 418 
feet south and 115 feet west of the northeast corner of 
sec. 35, T. 31.N., R. 2 E. 


Ap—O to 5 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, black (10YR 2/1) moist; moderate fine 
granular structure; hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; common very fine roots; neutral; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

Ai2—5 to 14 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) silty clay loam, black (10YR 2/1) moist; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure parting to weak 
medium granular; very hard, friable, sticky and plas- 
tic; common very fine roots; many very fine and 
common fine tubular pores; neutral; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B2—14 to 21 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
silty clay loam, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) moist; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; very 
hard, firm, sticky and plastic; common very fine 
roots; many very fine and common medium and 
coarse tubular pores; speckling of uncoated silt 
grains; 20 percent rodent holes filled with A1 materi- 
al; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

A2b—21 to 28 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam, 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; massive; hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common 
very fine roots; common very fine and fine tubular 
pores; many iron and manganese concretions up to 
2 millimeters in diameter; 20 percent rodent holes 
filled with A1 material; neutral; abrupt wavy bound- 


ary. 

B21tb—28 to 35 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
clay, dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) moist; strong 
medium and coarse angular blocky structure; very 
hard, very firm, very sticky and very plastic; many 
very fine and common fine tubular pores; many dark 
brown (10YR 4/3) thick clay films, very dark grayish 
brown (10YR 3/2) moist, on surfaces of peds and 
pores; many iron and manganese concretions up to 
2 millimeters in diameter; some interfingering of A2 
material; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

B22tb—35 to 41 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) clay, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; moderate 
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coarse prismatic structure parting to moderate 
medium and coarse angular blocky; extremely hard, 
very firm, very sticky and very plastic; many very fine 
and common fine tubular pores; many thick clay 
films on surfaces of peds and pores; many iron and 
manganese concretions up to 2 millimeters in diam- 
eter; organic stains on about 80 percent of faces of 
peds, slickensides on 20 percent; neutral; clear 
wavy boundary. 

B23tb—41 to 51 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
clay, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; moder- 
ate coarse angular blocky structure; very hard, very 
firm, very sticky and very plastic; common very fine 
and fine tubular pores; many moderately thick clay 
films on surfaces of peds and pores; many iron and 
manganese concretions up to 3 millimeters in diam- 
eter; neutral; abrupt wavy boundary. 

B24tb—51 to 67 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) clay, dark yellowish brown ({0YR 4/4) moist; 
strong coarse angular blocky structure, very hard, 
very firm, very sticky and very plastic; common very 
fine tubular pores; many moderately thick clay films 
on surfaces of peds and pores; many iron and man- 
ganese concretions up to 4 millimeters in diameter; 
many slickensides oriented 45 degrees from hori- 
zontal; about 1 percent basalt and quartz gravel; 
moderately alkaline. 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. Reaction 
ranges from neutral to moderately alkaline. 

The B2tb horizon is yellowish brown, brown, or dark 
yellowish brown clay, silty clay, or silty clay loam. 


De Masters series 


The De Masters series consists of deep, well drained 
soils. They formed in loess and material weathered from 
Columbia River Basalt or Seven Devils Volcanics. De 
Masters soils are on north-facing side slopes and higher 
plateaus. Slopes are 7 to 40 percent. Average annual 
precipitation is about 24 inches, and the average annual 
air temperature is about 43 degrees F. 

De Masters soils are similar to Jacket, Johnson, and 
Suloaf soils and are near Bluesprin, Boles, Keuterville, 
Meland, Riggins, Suloaf, and Uptmor soils. Jacket, Boles, 
and Uptmor soils have a clayey argillic horizon. Johnson, 
Keuterville, Suloaf, Bluesprin, and Meland soils have a 
mollic epipedon that is not pachic. Keuterville and Blues- 
prin soils also have a loamy-skeletal argillic horizon. Rig- 
gins soils are lithic. 

Typical pedon of De Masters silt loam, 25 to 40 per- 
cent slopes, about 19 miles southwest of Cottonwood, 
about 1,850 feet west and 1,470 feet north of the south- 
east corner of sec. 18, T. 29 N., R. 2 W. 


01—0.5 inch to 0; slightly to moderately decomposed 
organic material. 

A11—0 to 15 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, black (10YR 2/1) moist; weak medium suban- 
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gular blocky structure parting to moderate fine 
granular; soft, very friable, nonsticky and slightly 
plastic; many very fine, fine, and coarse roots; many 
very fine and common fine tubular pores; few gravel; 
slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A12—15 to 33 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, 
very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
very friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
common very fine and many medium roots; many 
very fine and fine tubular pores; few gravel; medium 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B21t—33 to 41 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam, dark brown (7.5YR 4/2) moist; moderate fine 
and medium subangular blocky structure; hard, fri- 
able, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common fine 
and many medium roots; many very fine and fine 
tubular pores; common thin clay films on surfaces of 
peds and pores; about 10 percent gravel and 5 
percent cobbles; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22t—41 to 47 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
cobbly silty clay loam, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; 
moderate fine and medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; hard, friable, sticky and plastic; common fine 
and many medium roots; many fine tubular pores; 
few thin clay films on surfaces of peds and pores; 
thin bleached coatings on peds; about 15 percent 
cobbles and 15 percent gravel; medium acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

B3t—47 to 55 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) very 
cobbly clay loam, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak 
fine subangular blocky structure; hard, friable, sticky 
and plastic; few fine roots; many fine tubular pores; 
very few thin clay films on peds; about 20 percent 
cobbles and 25 percent gravel; medium acid; gradu- 
al wavy boundary. 

R—55 inches; slightly weathered basalt bedrock. 


Thickness of the solum and depth to rock are 40 to 60 
inches. Rock fragments make up 5 to 35 percent of the 
upper 20 inches of the B2t horizon. Reaction ranges 
from medium acid to neutral. 

The A horizon is very dark grayish brown, dark grayish 
brown, grayish brown, dark brown, or brown. The B hori- 
zon is yellowish brown, grayish brown, brown, dark 
brown, and light brownish gray silt loam, very gravelly 
loam, cobbly silty clay loam, or very cobbly clay loam. 
The content of gravel and cobbles increases with depth. 


Ericson series 


The Ericson series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils. They formed in granitic residuum and colluvium. 
Ericson soils are on south-facing side slopes on uplands 
in a mountain valley. Slopes are, 4 to 65 percent. Aver- 
age annual precipitation is about 30 inches, and the 
average annual air temperature is about 40 degrees F. 

Ericson soils are similar to Jughandle, Suttler, and 
Telcher soils and are near Jughandle and Jughandle 
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Variant soils. Jughandle and Suttler soils have a coarse- 
loamy control section. Jughandle soils also have volcan- 
ic ash in the surface layer. Telcher soils formed in loess 
and basalt residuum and have moist color value of 2 or 3 
in the upper 7 inches when mixed. Jughandle Variant 
soils are somewhat poorly drained and are on bottom 
lands. 

Typical pedon of Ericson loam, 25 to 40 percent 
slopes, about 1 3/4 miles north of Elk City, about 360 
feet south of the northwest corner of the SW1/4NW1/4 
sec. 14, T. 29N.,R.8 E. 


A1—O to 2 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) loam, dark yellowish 
brown (10YR 3/4) moist; moderate fine and very fine 
granular structure; soft, very friable, nonsticky and 
nonplastic: many fine roots; many fine interstitial 
pores; about 5 percent gravel; strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

A2—2 to 12 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) loam, dark 
brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; weak fine subangular 
blocky structure; slightly hard, very friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; few fine roots; many fine 
tubular pores; about 5 percent gravel; strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

B1t—12 to 17 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
loam, dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; moderate fine 
subangular blocky structure; very hard, friable, slight- 
ly sticky and slightly plastic; few fine roots; many 
fine tubular pores; few thin clay films on peds; about 
10 percent gravel; strongly acid; clear wavy bound- 


ary. 

B2t—17 to 31 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine 
gravelly loam, brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; moderate 
fine subangular blocky structure; very hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few fine roots; 
many fine tubular pores; few thick clay films on 
peds; about 25 percent gravel; strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

B3t—-31 to 60 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine 
gravelly loam, brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; hard, friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; no roots; many fine tubular 
pores; few thin clay films on peds; about 20 percent 
gravel; strongly acid. 


The solum is 60 inches or more thick. Rock fragments 
make up 15 to 35 percent of the B2t horizon. Reaction is 
strongly acid or medium acid. 

The A1 horizon is brown or grayish brown. The A2 
horizon is pale brown or light brownish gray. The Bt 
horizon is tight yellowish brown or yellowish brown. 


Fenn series 


The Fenn series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils. They formed in loess and possibly residuum weath- 
ered from Columbia River Basalt. Fenn soils are on the 
prairie on a plateau west and north of Grangeville. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Slopes are 2 to 25 percent. Average annuai precipitation 
is about 22 inches, and the average annual air tempera- 
ture is about 46 degrees F. 

Fenn soils are similar to Fenn Variant and Shebang 
soils and are near Fenn Variant, Ferdinand, Nez Perce, 
and Shebang sails. Fenn Variant soils are somewhat 
poorly drained and have moitles in the upper 40 inches. 
Shebang, Ferdinand, and Nez Perce soils are Mollisols. 
Ferdinand soils have a clayey-skeletal argillic horizon. 

Typical pedon (fig. 11) of Fenn silty clay, 2 to 7 per- 
cent slopes, about 8 miles northwest of Grangeville, 
about 418 feet south and 92 feet west of the northeast 
corner of the SE1/4 sec. 31, T. 31.N.,R.2E. 
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Ap—0 to 6 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silty clay, 
black (10YR 2/1) moist; strong very fine and fine 
granular structure; very hard, firm, very sticky and 
very plastic; few very fine roots; slightly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

A12—6 to 17 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) clay, 
black (10YR 2/1) moist; strong fine angular blocky 
structure; very hard, firm, very sticky and very plas- 
tic; few very fine roots; common very fine tubular 
pores; many thin clay films on surfaces of pores; 
many slickensides and wedge-shaped aggregates 
oriented 50 degrees from the horizontal, many inter- 
sect; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

Ci—17 to 27 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
clay, dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; strong fine and 
medium angular blocky structure; extremely hard, 
firm, very sticky and very plastic; few very fine roots; 
common very fine tubular pores; many thin clay films 
on surfaces of pores; very few iron and manganese 
concretions up to 2 millimeters in diameter; many 
slickensides and wedge-shaped aggregates oriented 
50 degrees from the horizontal, many intersect; neu- 
tral; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—27 to 39 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) clay, dark brown 
(10YR 4/3) moist; strong moderate and coarse an- 
gular blocky structure; very hard, firm, very sticky 
and very plastic; few very fine roots; common very 
fine tubular pores; many thin clay films on surfaces 
of pores; very few iron and manganese concretions 
up to 2 millimeters in diameter; many slickensides 
and wedge-shaped aggregates oriented 50 degrees 
from horizontal, many intersect; slightly calcareous; 
moderately alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

C3—39 to 63 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) clay, dark 
brown (10YR 4/3) moist; strong moderate and 
coarse angular blocky structure; extremely hard, 
firm, very sticky and very plastic; few very fine roots; 
common very fine tubular pores; many thin clay films 
on surfaces of pores; very few iron and manganese 
concretions up to 2 millimeters in diameter; many 
slickensides and wedge-shaped aggregates oriented 
50 degrees from horizontal, many intersect; few 
filled holes about 5 centimeters in diameter; slightly 
calcareous; moderately alkaline. 


The solum is 10 to 20 inches thick. Rock fragments 
make up as much as 35 percent of the soil between 
depths of 10 and 40 inches. Reaction is slightly acid or 
neutral in the A horizon, and neutral to moderately alka- 
line in the C horizon. Large cracks extend to the surface 
in late summer. 

The A horizon is very dark gray or dark gray silty clay 
or stony silty clay. The C horizon is dark grayish brown, 
brown, dark brown, or grayish brown clay, silty clay, or 
cobbly clay. 
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Fenn Variant 


The Fenn Variant consists of very deep, somewhat 
poorly drained soils. They formed in alluvium from loess 
and residuum weathered from basalt. Fenn Variant soils 
are on nearly level to gently sloping bottom lands. 
Slopes are 0 to 7 percent. Average annual precipitation 
is about 23 inches, and the average annual air tempera- 
ture is about 46 degrees F. 

Fenn Variant soils are similar to Fenn soils and are 
near Fenn and Shebang soils. Fenn soils are well 
drained. Shebang soils are Mollisols. 

Typical pedon of Fenn Variant silty clay, 0 to 7 percent 
slopes, about 5.5 miles west of Grangeville, in the 
SW1/4NW1/4NW1/4 sec. 28, T. 30 .N., R. 2 E. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; very dark gray (2.5Y 3/1) silty clay, 
black (2.5Y 2/1) moist; weak and moderate very fine 
and fine and strong very fine granular structure; ex- 
tremely hard, friable, sticky and very plastic; few 
very fine roots; few very fine tubular and many very 
fine interstitial pores; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

A12—6 to 10 inches; very dark gray (2.5Y 3/1) silty clay, 
black (2.5Y 2/1) moist; weak coarse prismatic struc- 
ture parting to weak fine and medium angular 
blocky; extremely hard, firm, very sticky and very 
plastic; few very fine roots; few very fine tubular 
pores; some slickensides; few fine pebbles; neutral; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

A13—10 to 19 inches; very dark gray (2.5Y 3/1) silty 
clay, black (2.5Y 2/1) moist; few fine faint brown 
mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure parting to 
weak fine and very fine angular blocky; extremely 
hard, firm, very sticky and very plastic; few very fine 
roots; common very fine tubular pores; some slick- 
ensides; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

A14—19 to 31 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) 
clay, black (2.5Y 2/1) moist; weak very coarse pris- 
matic structure parting to weak very fine, fine, and 
medium subangular blocky; extremely hard, firm, 
very sticky and very plastic; few very fine roots; few 
very fine tubular pores; moderately alkaline; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Cig—31 to 42 inches; gray (2.5Y 5/1) silty clay, very 
dark gray (2.5Y 3/1) moist; few fine and coarse faint 
brown mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure part- 
ing to weak coarse platy and moderate very fine and 
fine subangular blocky; extremely hard, firm, sticky 
and very plastic; few very fine roots; few very fine 
tubular pores; few manganese concretions less than 
one millimeter in diameter; some slickensides; many 
bluish streaks 1/4 to 1 inch wide tending to vertical; 
very few pockets of line; moderately alkaline; gradu- 
al wavy boundary. 

C2g—42 to 53 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silty clay, very 
dark gray (2.5 3/1) moist; few fine faint mottles; 
weak coarse prismatic structure parting to moderate 
very fine and fine angular blocky; extremely hard, 
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firm, sticky and very plastic; few roots; few very fine 
tubular pores; common lime concretions up to 3/4 
inch in diameter; few dark manganese concretions 1 
to 2 millimeters in diameter; some slickensides; 
common bluish streaks 2 to 4 millimeters wide; few 
smail pockets of lime; moderately alkaline; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

C3g—53 to 65 inches; gray (2.5Y 5/1) silty clay, very 
dark gray (2.5Y 3/1) moist; few fine faint brown 
mottles; moderate very fine and fine angular blocky 
structure; extremely hard, firm, sticky and very plas- 
tic; few very fine tubular pores; few lime concretions 
2 to 10 millimeters in diameter; some bluish streaks; 
few lime veins; strongly alkaline. 


The solum is 20 to 35 inches thick. Reaction of the A 
horizon is neutral to moderately alkaline, and reaction of 
the C horizon is moderately alkaline or strongly alkaline. 

The A1 horizon is very dark gray, dark grayish brown, 
or very dark grayish brown silty clay or clay. The C 
horizon is silty clay or clay. 


Ferdinand series 


The Ferdinand series consists of moderately deep, 
well drained soils. They formed in loess and residuum 
weathered from Columbia River Basalt or Seven Devils 
Volcanics. Ferdinand soils are on the prairie north and 
west of Grangeville and on steep, south-facing canyon- 
sides. Slopes are 2 to 90 percent. Average annual pre- 
cipitation is about 22 inches, and the average annual air 
temperature is about 47 degrees F. 

Ferdinand soils are similar to Banner and Tannahill 
soils and are near Bluesprin, Fenn, Flybow, Lawyer, 
Meland, Nez Perce, Riggins, Shebang, and Tannahill 
soils. Banner, Nez Perce, and Shebang soils have a 
clayey argillic horizon. Tannahill, Bluesprin, and Lawyer 
soils have a loamy-skeletal argillic horizon. Fenn soils 
are Vertisols. Flybow and Riggins soils are lithic. Meland 
soils have a fine-loamy argillic horizon. 

Typical pedon of Ferdinand silt loam in an area of 
Ferdinand-Riggins complex, about 5.5 miles east of Cot- 
tonwood, about 990 feet west of the southeast corner of 
sec. 31, T. 32.N., AR. 2 E. 


A11—0 to 4 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, black (10YR 2/1) moist; moderate thin and 
medium platy structure parting to strong fine granu- 
lar; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic: many very fine and fine roots; many very fine 
tubular pores; about 5 percent basalt gravel; slightly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A12—4 to 13 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, black (10YR 2/1) moist; weak medium and 
coarse subangular blocky structure; hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common very fine, 
fine, and medium roots; many very fine and common 
medium tubular pores; about 5 percent basalt 
gravel; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 
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B21t—13 to 19 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) cobbly 
silty clay loam, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) moist; 
moderate fine and medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; very hard, firm, sticky and plastic; common 
very fine and fine roots; many very fine tubular 
pores; many thin clay films on surfaces of peds and 
pores; thin discontinuous dark grayish brown (10YR 
4/2) moist, uncoated silty material on top of this 
horizon; about 25 percent angular cobbles and 5 
percent gravel; neutral; abrupt wavy boundary. 

B22tca—19 to 32 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4), (7.5YR 5/4 
rubbed) very cobbly silty clay; dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 3/4) (10YR 4/3 rubbed) moist; strong 
medium and coarse angular blocky structure; very 
hard, very firm, very sticky and very plastic; few very 
fine and fine roots; common very fine tubular pores; 
many very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moder- 
ately thick clay films on surfaces of peds and pores; 
common slickensides; about 40 percent angular 
cobbles and 10 percent gravel; thin lime coatings on 
undersides of coarse fragments below a depth of 27 
inches; neutral. 

R—32 inches; basalt bedrock. 


Thickness of the solum and depth to bedrock are 20 
to 40 inches. Rock fragments make up 35 to 80 percent 
of the upper 20 inches of the B2t horizon. Reaction 
ranges from slightly acid to neutral. 

The A horizon is grayish brown, dark grayish brown, 
dark gray, or gray silt loam or very cobbly loam. The B 
horizon is grayish brown or brown, cobbly silty clay loam, 
very cobbly clay loam, or very cobbly silty clay. 


Flybow series 


The Flybow series consists of very shallow, well 
drained soils. They formed in materiai weathered from 
basalt and andesite. Flybow soils are on the higher pla- 
teaus. Slopes are of 7 to 40 percent. Average annual 
precipitation is about 19 inches, and the average annual 
air temperature is about 47 degrees F. 

Flybow soils are similar to Lickskillet, Riggins, and 
Zaza soils and are near Biuesprin, Ferdinand, Meland, 
and Riggins soils. Those soils are more than 10 inches 
deep to bedrock. 

Typical pedon of Flybow very cobbly loam in an area 
of Ferdinand-Flybow-Riggins complex, about 3 miles 
southwest of Boles, about 500 feet east and 70 feet 
north of the southwest corner of the SE1/4 sec. 2, T. 29 
N., R. 2 W. 


A1—O to 5 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) very 
cobbly loam, dark brown (7.5YR 3/3) moist; weak 
very fine granular structure; slightly hard, very fri- 
able, sticky and plastic; many very fine and fine and 
few medium roots; many very fine and fine interstitial 
pores; 40 percent cobbles and 30 percent gravel; 
slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 
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R—5 inches; fractured basalt bedrock; soil material in 
fractures; few roots. 


Thickness of the solum and depth to bedrock are 4 to 
10 inches. Rock fragments make up 35 to 70 percent of 
the solum. Reaction is medium acid or slightly acid. 


Jacket series 


The Jacket series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils. They formed in loess and in colluvium and residu- 
um from Columbia River Basalt. Jacket soils are on 
canyon benches and broad canyon ridges. Slopes are 3 
to 40 percent. Average annual precipitation is about 24 
inches, and the average annual air temperature is about 
45 degrees F. 

Jacket soils are similar to De Masters, Jacket Variant, 
Lawyer, and Uptmor soils and are near Bluesprin, Ferdi- 
nand, Keuterville, Klickson, and Nez Perce soils. De 
Masters soils have a fine-loamy argillic horizon. Jacket 
Variant soils have a fine-silty control section. Lawyer, 
Bluesprin, Keuterville, and Klickson soils have a loamy- 
skeletal argillic horizon. Uptmor soils have a moilic epi- 
pedon less than 20 inches thick. Ferdinand soils have a 
clayey-skeletal argillic horizon. Nez Perce soils have an 
A2 horizon. 

Typical pedon of Jacket silt loam, 25 to 40 percent 
slopes, about 4 miles southwest of White Bird, about 
1,500 feet south and 700 feet east of the northwest 
corner of sec. 4, T. 27,.N., R. 1 E. 


O1—2 inches to 0; slightly to moderately decomposed 
organic material; neutral. 

A11—0 to 8 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, black (10YR 2/1) moist; moderate very 
fine and fine granular structure; slightly hard, very 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many fine 
and few coarse roots; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

Ai2—8 to 17 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) silt loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist: 
weak fine subangular blocky structure parting to 
moderate fine granular; hard, friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; common fine and few coarse 
roots; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

Bit—17 to 23 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silty clay loam, 
dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; moderate very fine 
and fine subangular blocky structure; hard, firm, 
sticky and plastic; common thin clay films on peds; 
common fine and few coarse roots; slightly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

B21t—23 to 30 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silty clay loam, 
dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; moderate very fine 
and fine subangular blocky structure; very hard, firm, 
sticky and plastic; common thin clay films on peds; 
common fine and few coarse roots; medium acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

B22t—30 to 50 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silty clay, dark 
brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak medium subangular 
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blocky structure parting to moderate very fine angu- 
lar blocky; extremely hard, very firm, very sticky and 
very plastic; continuous thick clay films on peds; few 
fine roots; few quartz sand grains; few basalt peb- 
bles, and cobbles; slightly acid; clear wavy bound- 


ary. 
B3t—50 to 63 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silty clay, dark 
brown (10YR 4/3) moist; moderate very fine angular 
blocky and weak medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; extremely hard, very firm, very sticky and very 
plastic; continuous thick clay films on peds; few fine 
roots; few quartz sand grains; few basalt pebbles 
and cobbles; common slickensides; slightly acid. 


The solum is 60 inches or more thick. Reaction ranges 
from medium acid to neutral. 

The A horizon is very dark gray, very dark brown, very 
dark grayish brown, or dark brown. The B2t horizon is 
silty clay, silty clay loam, clay loam, or gravelly silty clay. 


Jacket Variant 


The Jacket Variant consists of very deep, well drained 
soils. They formed in loess and some granite residuum. 
Jacket Variant soils are on high river terraces in the 
Kamiah area. Slopes are 7 to 40 percent. Average 
annual precipitation is about 24 inches, and the average 
annual air temperature is about 51 degrees F. 

Jacket Variant soils are similar to Jacket and Oland 
Variant soils, and are near Nicodemus soils. Jacket soils 
have a clayey argillic horizon. Oland Variant soils have a 
coarse-loamy control section. Nicodemus soils formed in 
Stratified alluvium and have a loamy-skeletal control sec- 
tion. 

Typical pedon of Jacket Variant silt loam, 12 to 25 
percent slopes, about 1 mile south of Kamiah, about 940 
feet west and 80 feet south of the northeast corner of 
sec. 13, T.33N.,R.3 E. 


A11—0 to 3 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; moderate 
fine and medium granular structure; slightly hard, 
very friable, nonsticky and slightly plastic; many fine 
roots; many very fine interstitial pores; neutral; clear 
wavy boundary. 

A12—3 to 12 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; weak fine 
subangular blocky and moderate very fine granular 
structure; slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky 
and plastic; many fine roots; many very fine intersti- 
tial pores; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

A13—12 to 21 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
silt loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
weak medium subangular blocky and moderate fine 
granular structure; slightly hard, very friable, sticky 
and plastic; many fine roots; many very fine intersti- 
tial pores; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

A3—21 to 30 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam, dark 
brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak medium subangular 
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blocky structure; hard, very friable, sticky and plas- 
tic; common fine roots; many fine tubular pores; 
neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

B21—30 to 46 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
silt loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; very 
hard, very friable, sticky and plastic; few fine roots; 
common fine tubular pores; neutral; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B22—46 to 52 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
silt loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; very 
hard, friable, sticky and plastic; no roots; common 
fine tubular pores; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23—52 to 60 inches; reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/5) silty 
clay loam, brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; very hard, friable, sticky 
and plastic; no roots; common fine tubular pores; 
neutral. 


The solum is 60 inches or more thick. The total 
amount of sand coarser than very fine sand in the B 
horizon is less than 15 percent. The mollic epipedon is 
20 to 35 inches thick. 


Johnson series 


The Johnson series consists of very deep, well 
drained soils. They formed in loess and residuum from 
granitic rocks. Johnson soils are on plateaus and moun- 
tainsides. Slopes are 7 to 40 percent. Average annual 
precipitation is about 24 inches, and the average annual 
air temperature is about 45 degrees F. 

Johnson soils are similar to Brownlee, De Masters, 
and Suloaf soils, and are near Brownlee, Naz, and 
Spokel soils. Brownlee soils are deep and are mesic. De 
Masters soils have a mollic epipedon that is pachic. 
Suloaf soils have 15 to 30 percent sand coarser than 
very fine sand. Naz soils have a coarse-loamy control 
section. Spokel soils have a loamy-skeletal control sec- 
tion. 

Typical pedon of Johnson loam, 25 to 40 percent 
slopes, about 8 miles east of Riggins, about 400 feet 
west and 100 feet south of the northeast corner of sec. 
24,7. 24N.,R.2E. 


01—0.5 inch to 0; fresh and partially decomposed 
needles and twigs; medium acid. 

A11—0 to 2 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; moderate 
fine granular structure; soft, very friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; many fine roots; many fine 
interstitial pores; medium acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

A12—2 to 7 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) loam, very 
dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; moderate fine granu- 
lar structure; slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; many fine roots; many fine inter- 
stitial pores; medium acid; gradual smooth boundary. 


SOIL SURVEY 


A13—7 to 19 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) loam, dark 
brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak fine subangular 
structure parting to moderate medium granular; hard, 
very friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many 
fine roots; many fine interstitial pores; medium acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Bit—19 to 27 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) loam, dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) moist; weak fine suban- 
gular blocky structure; very hard, friable, sticky and 
plastic; common fine roots, many fine tubular pores; 
few thin clay films; slightly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

B21t—27 to 39 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) loam, dark 
brown (7.5YR 3/4) moist; moderate fine and 
medium subangular blocky structure; very hard, fri- 
able, sticky and plastic; common fine and few 
coarse roots; many fine tubular pores; few moder- 
ately thick clay films; slightly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

B22t—39 to 55 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay loam, 
dark brown (7.5YR 3/4) moist; moderate fine and 
medium subangular blocky structure; extremely hard, 
friable, sticky and plastic; few fine and coarse roots; 
common fine tubular pores; few moderately thick 
clay films; neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

B3t—55 to 65 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) loam, dark 
brown (7.5YR 3/4) moist; weak fine subangular 
blocky structure; extremely hard, friable, sticky and 
plastic; few fine roots; common fine tubular pores; 
few thin clay films; neutral. 


The solum is 60 inches or more thick. In some areas 
rock fragments make up 25 percent of the B horizon. 
Reaction ranges from medium acid to neutral. 

The A horizon is very dark grayish brown, dark brown, 
dark grayish brown, and brown loam or silt loam. The 
B2t horizon is brown and light brown loam, or clay loam; 
in some areas some layers are gravelly. 


Jughandle series 


The Jughandle series consists of deep, somewhat ex- 
cessively drained soils. They formed in volcanic ash and 
residuum weathered from granitic rocks. Jughandle soils 
are on uplands in a mountain valley and on mountains. 
Slopes are 7 to 90 percent. Average annual precipitation 
is about 34 inches, and the average annual air tempera- 
ture is about 38 degrees F. 

Jughandle soils are similar to Brody, Ericson, Jughan- 
die Variant, and Suttler soils and are near Ericson, 
Jughandle Variant, and Suttler soils. Brody soils have a 
loamy-skeletal control section. Ericson soils have a fine- 
loamy argillic horizon. Suttler soils have an umbric epipe- 
don. Jughandle Variant soils are somewhat poorly 
drained, are on bottom lands, and do not have a B2ir 
horizon. 

Typical pedon of Jughandle loam in an area of Jug- 
handle-Ericson association, about 2/3 mile north-north- 
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east of Elk City, about 400 feet south and 400 feet east 
of the center of sec. 23, T. 29 N.,R.8E. 


O1—3 inches to 1 inch; slightly decomposed litter. 

O2—1 inch to 0; decomposed litter. 

B2ir—0 to 11 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) loam, dark 
brown (7.5YR 3/4) moist; weak fine granular struc- 
ture; soft, very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; few 
fine and common very fine, medium, and coarse 
roots; about 35 percent volcanic ash with small 
pockets of nearly pure pyroclastic material; medium 
acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

IIC1—11 to 27 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) loam, 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; weak coarse su- 
bangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few very fine and 
fine roots; common fine interstitial pores; medium 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Il\C2—27 to 41 inches; light brown (7.5YR 6/4) and pale 
brown (10YR 6/3) sandy loam, strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; mas- 
sive; slightly hard, firm, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; few medium roots; many very fine tubular 
pores; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

I\C3r—41 inches; decomposing gneiss. 


The solum is 7 to 14 inches thick. Rock fragments 
make up 10 percent of some pedons. Reaction ranges 
from strongly acid to slightly acid. Depth to decomposing 
granitic rock is 40 to 60 inches. 

The O horizon is absent in some disturbed areas; 
where present it is up to 3 inches thick. The B2ir horizon 
is yellowish brown or brown. 


Jughandle Variant 


The Jughandle Variant series consists of very deep 
somewhat poorly drained soils. They formed in sandy 
and gravelly alluvium derived from granitic material. 
Jughandle Variant soils are on bottom lands in the higher 
valleys. Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. Average annual pre- 
cipitation is about 30 inches, and the average annual air 
temperature is about 38 degrees F. 

Jughandle Variant soils are similar to Jughandle soils 
and are near Ericson and Jughandle soils. Jughandle 
soils are somewhat excessively drained and have a B2ir 
horizon. Ericson soils are well drained and have a fine- 
loamy control section. 

Typical pedon of Jughandle Variant silt loam, about 1 
1/4 miles north of Elk City, about 1,000 feet north and 
500 feet east of the southwest corner of sec. 14, T. 29 
N., R. 8 E. 


A11—O to 9 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam, very 
dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist, common fine 
distinct dark reddish brown (5YR 3/4), moist, mot- 
tles; weak medium granular structure; hard, friable, 
nonsticky and nonplastic; many very fine roots; 
medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 
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A12—9 to 15 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
common fine distinct dark reddish brown (5YR 3/4), 
moist, mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; hard, very friable, nonsticky and nonplas- 
tic; few very fine roots; many very fine tubular pores: 
large krotovina; medium acid; gradual wavy bound- 


ary. 

11C1—15 to 36 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) 
sandy loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; 
common fine distinct dark reddish brown (5YR 3/4), 
moist, mottles; massive; slightly hard, friable, non- 
sticky and nonplastic; few very fine roots; many very 
fine tubular and common medium interstitial pores; 
much mica; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

1I1C2—36 to 43 inches; light gray (2.5Y 7/2) sandy loam, 
dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) moist; many medium 
prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), moist, mottles; 
massive; slightly hard, friable, nonsticky and non- 
plastic; few very fine roots; common fine interstitial 
pores; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

IIC3—43 to 52 inches; light gray (10YR 6/1) stream 
deposited sand, gray (10YR 5/1) moist; single grain; 
loose; few fine roots; medium acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

II1C4—52 to 60 inches; light gray (5Y 6/1) stream depos- 
ited sand and gravel, gray (N 5/1) moist; single 
grain; loose; few fine roots; strongly acid. 


The solum is 10 to 20 inches thick. Reaction ranges 
from strongly acid to slightly acid. Depth to stratified 
sand or gravel is 40 to 60 inches. 

The A horizon is very dark grayish brown, dark brown, 
dark grayish brown, or brown (moist). 


Keuterville series 


The Keuterville series consists of very deep, well 
drained soils. They formed in basalt residuum and collu- 
vium that have some loess mixed into the upper part. 
Keuterville soils are on uplands and canyonsides. Slopes 
are 7 to 90 percent. Average annual precipitation is 
about 24 inches, and average annual air temperature is 
about 47 degrees F. 

Keuterville soils are similar to Bluesprin, Klickson, and 
Spokel soils and are near Bluesprin, De Masters, Klick- 
son, Jacket, Lawyer, Riggins, and Suloaf soils. Bluesprin 
soils have hue of 10YR in the argillic horizon. Klickson 
soils are frigid. Spokel soils do not have an argillic hori- 
zon. De Masters, Jacket, and Lawyer soils have a mollic 
epipedon that is pachic. Riggins soils are lithic. Suloaf 
sails have a fine-loamy argillic horizon and are frigid. 

Typical pedon of Keuterville gravelly loam, 25 to 40 
percent slopes, about 8 miles south of Riggins, about 
550 feet south and 450 feet east of the center of sec. 
28, T. 23 N.,R. 1 E. 


OQ1—-2 inches to 0; undecomposed and partially decom- 
posed needles, leaves, and twigs; medium acid. 
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A1—0O to 10 inches; dark brown (7:5YR 3/3) gravelly 
loam, very dark brown (7.5YR 2/2) moist; moderate 
fine subangular blocky and moderate medium granu- 
lar structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
plastic; many fine and common coarse roots; many 
fine interstitial pores; about 10 percent gravel and 5 
percent cobbles; slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bit—10 to 18 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) gravelly loam, 
dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; moderate fine suban- 
gular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, sticky 
and plastic; many fine and common coarse roots; 
many very fine tubular pores; about 10 percent 
gravel and 5 percent cobbles; thin nearly continuous 
clay films; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

B21t—18 to 36 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/5) very gravelly 
silty clay loam, brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist, strong fine 
subangular blocky structure; hard, firm, very sticky 
and very plastic; common fine and coarse roots; 
many fine tubular pores; about 40 percent gravel 
and 5 percent cobbles; thick continuous clay films; 
slightly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—36 to 60 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) very 
gravelly loam, brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; moderate 
fine subangular blocky structure; hard, friable, sticky 
and plastic; few fine and coarse roots; common fine 
tubular pores; about 40 percent gravel and 10 per- 
cent cobbles; moderately thick continuous clay films; 
neutral. 


The solum is 50 inches or more thick. Rock fragments 
make up 35 to 60 percent of the B2t horizon. Reaction is 
slightly acid or neutral. 

The A horizon is dark brown and brown gravelly loam 
or very cobbly loam. 


Klickson series 


The Klickson series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils. They formed in loess and material weathered from 
residuum and colluvium from Columbia River Basalt. 
Klickson soils are on north-facing canyonsides and the 
lower mountainsides. Slopes are 40 to 90 percent. Aver- 
age annual precipitation is about 26 inches, and the 
average annual air temperature is about 42 degrees F. 

Klickson soils are similar to Keuterville, Suloaf, and 
Wapshilla soils and are near Bluesprin, Keuterville, 
Lawyer, Suloaf, Telcher, Wapshilla, and Zaza soils. Keu- 
terville, Bluesprin, and Lawyer soils are mesic. Lawyer 
soils have a mollic epipedon that is pachic. Suloaf and 
Telcher soils have a fine-loamy argillic horizon. Telcher 
and Wapshilla soils do not have a mollic epipedon. Zaza 
soils are lithic. 

Typical pedon of Klickson silt loam in an area of Klick- 
son-Bluesprin association, about 4 miles south of Cotton- 
wood, about 800 feet west and 350 feet south of the 
northwest corner of the NE1/4SE1/4 sec. 30, T. 31 N., 
R.1€. 


O—0.5 inch to 0; decomposed litter under moss. 


SOIL SURVEY 


A1i—0 to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; strong 
medium and coarse granular structure; slightly hard, 
very friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many 
very fine, medium, and coarse roots; many fine inter- 
stitial pores; about 5 percent cobbles and 5 percent 
gravel; slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A3--—-6 to 15 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) cobbly silt loam, 
dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) moist; weak medium and 
coarse subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
very friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few 
very fine and many coarse roots; many very fine and 
fine tubular pores; about 10 percent cobbles and 5 
percent gravel; large piece of charcoal; slightly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B1i—15 to 21 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) cobbly silt loam, 
dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) moist; weak fine 
and medium subangular blocky structure; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few 
very fine and medium roots; many very fine tubular 
pores; about 15 percent cobbles and 10 percent 
gravel; slightly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B21t—21 to 51 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) very cobbly 
loam, dark brown (7.5YR 3/4) moist; moderate fine 
and medium subangular blocky structure; hard, fri- 
able, sticky and plastic; few very fine, fine, and 
coarse roots; many very fine and fine tubular pores; 
few thin clay films on peds; several clayey bands 5 
to 10 millimeters thick; few cleaned silt grains; about 
20 percent cobbles and 20 percent gravel; slightly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

1IB22tbh—51 to 60 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/3) very cobbly 
clay, dark brown (7.5YR 4/3) moist; moderate 
medium angular blocky structure; very hard, firm, 
sticky and plastic; few very fine roots; common very 
fine tubular pores; about 30 percent cobbles and 20 
percent gravel; thin nearly continuous clay films on 
peds; few pressure faces; slightly acid. 


The solum is 60 inches or more thick. Rock fragments 
make up 35 to 55 percent of the B2t horizon. 

The A horizon is dark grayish brown and brown silt 
loam or cobbly loam. The B2 horizon is brown or yellow- 
ish brown very cobbly loam or very cobbly clay. The 
1IB22tb horizon is absent in some areas. 


Kooskia series 


The Kooskia series consists of very deep, moderately 
well drained soils. They formed in loess. Kooskia soils 
are on plateaus. Slopes are 3 to 25 percent. Average 
annual precipitation is about 23 inches, and the average 
annual air temperature is about 45 degrees F. 

Kooskia soils are similar to Boles, Chicane, Nez Perce, 
and Shebang soils and are near Wilkins soils. Boles and 
Wilkins soils are frigid. Wilkins soils are somewhat poorly 
drained. Chicane soils have an average of more than 3.5 
percent organic matter in the upper 20 inches. Nez 
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Perce soils do not have a B2 horizon above an A2 
horizon. Shebang soils have a mollic epipedon less than 
12 inches thick. 

Typical pedon of Kooskia silt loam, low rainfall, 7 to 12 
percent slopes, about 7 miles northeast of Grangeville, 
about 2,050 feet east and 1,150 feet south of the north- 
west corner of sec. 32, T. 31.N., R. 4 E. 


Ap—0 to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; moderate 
fine granular structure; hard, friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; common fine roots; many fine 
interstitial pores; slightly acid; abrupt smooth bound- 
ary. 

A12—6 to 9 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; hard, friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; common fine roots; many 
fine tubular pores; neutral; abrupt wavy boundary. 

B2—9 to 14 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam, dark 
brown (10YR 3/3) moist; moderate fine subangular 
blocky structure; hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; common fine roots; many fine tubular 
pores; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

A2b—14 to 21 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) silt loam, 
brown (10YR 5/3) moist; massive; hard, friable, non- 
sticky and slightly plastic; common fine roots; 
common fine tubular pores; many fine iron-manga- 
nese concretions, few larger than 2 millimeters; 
some yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) B2 material, dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; neutral; abrupt 
wavy boundary. 

B21tb—21 to 24 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
silty clay, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; 
moderate very fine angular blocky structure; very 
hard, very firm, sticky and very plastic; common fine 
roots; many fine tubular pores; thick continuous clay 
films; few slickensides; many fine iron-manganese 
concretions, few larger than 2 millimeters; neutral; 
clear wavy boundary. 

B22tb—24 to 40 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay, 
brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; weak very fine angular 
blocky structure; very hard, very firm, very sticky and 
very plastic; few fine roots; many fine tubular pores; 
common moderately thick clay films; neutral; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B23tb—40 to 60 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) silty clay, 
brown (7.5YR 5/4) moist; weak very fine and fine 
subangular blocky structure; very hard, very firm, 
very sticky and very plastic; no roots; many fine 
tubular pores; few moderately thick clay films; few 
pebbles and cobbles; mildly alkaline. 


The solum is 60 inches or more thick. In some areas 
rock fragments make up as much as § percent of the 
B2tb horizon. Reaction is medium acid to neutral in the A 
horizon and slightly acid or neutral in the B horizon. 
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Lawyer series 


The Lawyer series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils. They formed in loess and residuum and colluvium 
from Columbia River Basalt or Seven Devils Volcanics. 
Lawyer soils are on north-facing canyonsides along the 
Salmon and Snake Rivers. Slopes are 40 to 90 percent. 
Average annual precipitation is about 20 inches, and 
average annual air temperature is 47 degrees F. 

Lawyer soils are similar to Bluesprin and Jacket soils 
and are near Bluesprin, Keuterville, Klickson, Lickskillet, 
Riggins, and Tannahill soils. Bluesprin, Keuterville, Klick- 
son, Lickskillet, Riggins, and Tannahill soils have a mollic 
epipedon that is not pachic. Klickson soils are frigid. 
Lickskillet and Riggins soils are lithic. Tannahill soils 
have secondary carbonates above a depth of 43 inches. 
Jacket soils have a clayey argillic horizon. 

Typical pedon (fig. 12) of Lawyer silt loam in an area 
of Lawyer-Bluesprin association, about 9 miles southwest 
of Grangeville near U.S. 95 on the White Bird grade, at Poe 
Saddle, about 950 feet west and 1,570 feet south of the 
northeast corner of sec. 30, T. 29 .N., R. 2 E. 


A11—0 to 6 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; strong 
very fine and fine granular structure; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very 


Figure 12.—Profile of Lawyer silt loam. (Scale in decimeters) 
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fine and fine and common medium roots; about 5 
percent gravel and cobbles; neutral; clear wavy 
boundary. 

A12—6 to 13 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; 
strong very fine, fine, and medium granular structure; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plas- 
tic; many very fine and fine and common medium 
and few coarse roots; about 5 percent gravel and 5 
percent cobbles; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

A3—13 to 23 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) gravelly loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) 
moist; weak very fine, fine, and medium prismatic 
structure parting to moderate very fine and fine su- 
bangular blocky; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; many very fine and fine and few 
medium and coarse roots; common very fine tubular 
pores; about 20 percent gravel and 5 percent cob- 
bles; neutral; diffuse wavy boundary. 

B21t—23 to 40 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
very gravelly clay loam, very dark grayish brown 
(10YR 3/2) moist; strong very fine and fine subangu- 
lar blocky structure; hard, firm, sticky and plastic; 
common very fine, fine, and medium and few coarse 
roots; common very fine tubular pores; many thin 
clay films on peds and in pores; about 40 percent 
gravel and 5 percent cobbles; neutral; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B22t—40 to 55 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
very gravelly clay loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 
4/2) moist; strong very fine and fine subangular 
blocky structure; hard, very firm, very sticky and very 
plastic; few very fine, fine, medium, and coarse 
roots; common very fine tubular pores; continuous 
thin clay films on peds and few moderately thick 
clay films in pores; about 50 percent gravel and 10 
percent cobbles; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

B23t—55 to 72 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) very gravelly 
clay loam, dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; strong very 
fine and fine subangular blocky structure; hard, firm, 
sticky and plastic; few very fine, fine, medium, and 
coarse roots; common very fine tubular pores; 
common moderately thick clay bridges between min- 
eral grains; about 50 percent gravel and 10 percent 
cobbles; neutral. 

The solum is 60 inches or more thick. Rock fragments 
make up 35 to 70 percent of the B2t horizon. Reaction is 
slightly acid or neutral. 

The A horizon is very dark grayish brown or dark 
grayish brown. The B2t horizon is dark grayish brown, 
grayish brown, or brown. 


Lickskillet series 


The Lickskillet series consists of shallow, well drained 
soils. They formed in some loess mixed with material 
weathered from Columbia River Basalt or Seven Devils 
Volcanics. Lickskillet soils are on lower, south-facing 
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Snake River and Salmon River canyonsides. Slopes are 
7 to 90 percent. Average annual precipitation is about 14 
inches, and the average annual air temperature is about 
52 degrees F. 

Lickskillet soils are similar to Flybow and Riggins soils 
and are near Banner, Bluesprin, Lawyer, and Tannahill 
soils. Flybow soils do not have a mollic epipedon. Rig- 
gins soils are usually moist and have an argillic horizon. 
Banner, Bluesprin, Lawyer, and Tannahill soils are mod- 
erately deep to very deep and have an argillic horizon. 
Banner soils also have a clayey argillic horizon. Lawyer 
soils have a mollic epipedon that is pachic. 

Typical pedon (fig. 13) of Lickskillet gravelly clay loam 
in an area of Tannahill-Lickskillet complex, about 2 miles 


Figure 13.—Profile of Lickskillet gravelly clay loam. Bedrock is at a 
depth of 10 to 20 inches (2 1/2 to 5 dm). (Scale in decimeters) 
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south of White Bird, about 440 feet south and 390 feet 
west of the northeast corner of sec. 27, T. 28 N. 


Meland series 


The Meland series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils. They formed in loess and basalt residuum. 
Meland soils are on uplands. Slopes are 3 to 40 percent. 
Average annual precipitation is about 22 inches, and the 
average annual air temperature is about 46 degrees F. 

Meland soils are similar to Bluesprin, Brownlee, Suloaf, 
and Uhlorn soils and are near Bluesprin, De Masters, 
Ferdinand, Flybow, Nez Perce, Riggins, Suloaf, and 
Uhlorn soils. Bluesprin, Riggins, and Flybow soils have a 
loamy-skeletal contro! section. Riggins and Flybow soils 
are lithic. Brownlee and Suloaf soils are deep. Suloaf 
soils are frigid. Uhlorn soils are very deep and have a 
fine-silty argillic horizon. De Masters soils are frigid and 
have a mollic epipedon that is pachic. Ferdinand soils 
have a clayey-skeletal argillic horizon. Nez Perce soils 
have a clayey argillic horizon. 

Typical pedon of Meland silt loam in an area of Rig- 
gins-Meland complex, about 5 miles southwest of Boles, 
about 600 feet east and 130 feet north of southwest 
corner of sec. 10, T. 29 .N., R. 2 W. 


A11—0 to 4 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; moderate 
thin and medium platy structure; slightly hard, very 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many fine 
roots; few very fine interstitial pores; about 1 percent 
gravel; slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A12—4 to 10 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; moderate 
fine and medium granular structure; slightly hard, 
very friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
common fine roots; few very fine interstitial pores; 
about 1 percent gravel; slightly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

A13—10 to 16 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; moderate 
fine granular structure; slightly hard, very friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few medium roots; 
few very fine tubular pores; about 2 percent gravel; 
slightly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B1t—16 to 21 inches; brown (10YR 5/8) silt loam, dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) moist; weak fine suban- 
gular blocky structure; hard, firm, slightly sticky and 
plastic; few fine roots; few very fine tubular pores; 
few thin clay films on peds; about 2 percent gravel; 
slightly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B2ilt—21 to 27 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) clay loam, dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) moist; moderate fine 
and medium subangular blocky structure; hard, firm, 
sticky and plastic; few fine roots; few very fine tubu- 
lar pores; many thick clay films on peds; about 5 
percent gravel; slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 
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B22t—27 to 32 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
clay loam, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; strong fine 
and medium subangular blocky structure; very hard, 
very firm, very sticky and very plastic; few fine roots; 
few very fine tubular pores; many moderately thick 
clay films on peds and in pores; about 10 percent 
gravel; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

R—32 inches; basalt bedrock, weathered and fractured 
in the upper 7 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 
6/4) clay loam in fractures; few fine roots. 


Thickness of the solum and depth to bedrock are 20 
to 40 inches. Rock fragments make up 5 to 30 percent 
of the upper 20 inches of the B2 horizon. Reaction is 
medium acid or slightly acid. 

The A horizon is dark grayish brown, dark brown, or 
grayish brown. The B2 horizon is brown, yellowish 
brown, and light yellowish brown clay loam or gravelly 
clay loam. 


Naz series 


The Naz series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils. They formed in loess and material weathered from 
granitic rock. Naz soils are on the high plateaus, moun- 
tain foot slopes, and north-facing canyonsides. Slopes 
are 25 to 90 percent. Average annual precipitation is 
about 26 inches, and the average annual air temperature 
is about 43 degrees F. 

Naz soils are similar to Nazaton, Oland Variant, and 
Suttler soils and are near Johnson, Nazaton, Spokel, and 
Suttler soils. Nazaton and Spokel soils have a loamy- 
skeletal control section. Oland Variant soils are mesic. 
Suttler soils do not have a mollic epipedon. Johnson 
soils have an argillic horizon. 

Typical pedon of Naz sandy loam in an area of Naza- 
ton-Naz complex, about 8 miles east-southeast of Rig- 
gins, about 1,260 feet north and 1,460 feet east of the 
southwest corner of sec. 25, T. 24 N., R. 2 E. 


O1—1 inch to 0; fresh and partially decomposed nee- 
dles, leaves and twigs. 

A11—0 to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
sandy loam, black (10YR 2/1) moist; moderate fine 
granular structure; soft, very friable, nonsticky and 
nonplastic; many fine and common coarse roots; 
many fine interstitial pores; about 5 percent gravel; 
neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

Ai2—7 to 24 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) sandy 
loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; weak fine 
subangular blocky and moderate fine granular struc- 
ture; soft, very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; 
many fine and common coarse roots; many fine 
interstitial pores; neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

C1—24 to 36 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) sandy 
loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
weak fine and medium subangular blocky and weak 
fine granular structure; slightly hard, very friable, 
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nonsticky and nonplastic; common fine and few 
coarse roots; many fine interstitial pores; neutral; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

C2—36 to 65 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) sandy 
loam, dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak fine su- 
bangular blocky and weak fine granular structure; 
slightly hard, very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; 
few fine and coarse roots; many fine interstitial 
pores; medium acid. 


The solum is 16 to 30 inches thick. Rock fragments 
make up as much as 15 percent of the soil between 
depths of 10 and 40 inches. Reaction of the C horizon 
ranges from medium acid to neutral. 

The A1 horizon is dark grayish brown, grayish brown, 
or brown. The C horizon is pale brown, brown, or grayish 
brown sandy loam or loam. 


Nazaton series 


The Nazaton series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils. They formed in loess and colluvium and residuum 
from granitic rock. Nazaton soils are on steep, north- 
facing canyonsides and mountainsides around Salmon 
River. Slopes are 40 to 90 percent. Average annual 
precipitation is about 26 inches, and average annual air 
temperature is about 43 degrees F. 

Nazaton soils are similar to Naz, Oland, and Spokel 
soils and are near Brower, Jughandie, Naz, Oland, 
Spokel, Suttler, and Wapshilla soils. Naz, Jughandle, and 
Suttler soils have a coarse-loamy control section. Suttler 
soils do not have a mollic epipedon. Oland, Spokel, and 
Brower soils are mesic. Spokel and Brower soils have a 
mollic epipedon that is not pachic. Wapshilla soils do not 
have a mollic epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Nazaton gravelly loam in an area of 
Spokel-Nazaton association, about 7 1/2 miles south of 
White Bird, about 2,300 feet north and 2,000 feet east of 
the southwest corner of sec. 21, T. 27 N., R. 1 E. 


O1—3 inches to 1 inch; fresh and partially decomposed 
needles and twigs; medium acid. 

O2—1 inch to 0; decomposed organic material; slightly 
acid. 

A11i—0 to 3 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
gravelly loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; 
moderate very fine and fine granular structure; soft, 
very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; many very 
fine, fine, medium and coarse roots; many fine inter- 
stitial pores; about 15 percent gravel and 5 percent 
cobbles; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A12—3 to 20 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) gravelly 
loam, dark brown (7.5YR 3/3) moist; weak fine and 
medium subangular blocky and weak fine and 
medium granular structure; slightly hard, very friable, 
nonsticky and nonplastic; common very fine and fine 
and few medium and coarse roots; many fine inter- 
Stitial pores; about 25 percent gravel and 5 percent 
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cobbles; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B1i—20 to 35 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) very gravelly 
loam, dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak fine and 
medium subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; few very fine, 
fine, medium, and coarse roots; common very fine 
and fine tubular pores; about 40 percent gravel and 
10 percent cobbles; neutral; gradual smooth bound- 
ary. 

B21—35 to 46 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
very gravelly loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
moist; weak medium and coarse subangular blocky 
structure; slightly hard, very friable, nonsticky and 
nonplastic; few very fine, fine, and medium roots; 
common fine tubular pores; about 50 percent gravel 
and 10 percent cobbles; neutral; clear wavy bound- 


ary. 

B22—46 to 50 inches; light brown (7.5YR 6/4) very 
gravelly sandy loam, brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; mas- 
sive; slightly hard, friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; 
few fine and medium roots; few fine tubular pores; 
about 50 percent gravel and 10 percent cobbles; 
neutral; claar wavy boundary. 

C—50 to 68 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
very gravelly sandy loam, dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) moist; massive; slightly hard, friable, 
nonsticky and nonplastic; few fine roots; common 
fine tubular pores; about 60 percent gravel and 25 
percent cobbles; neutral. 


The solum is 30 to 60 inches thick. Rock fragments 
make up 35 to 70 percent of the soil between depths of 
10 and 40 inches. Reaction ranges from medium acid to 
neutral. 

The A horizon is dark grayish brown, dark brown, or 
brown. The B horizon is brown, light yellowish brown, or 
light brown very gravelly loam and very gravelly sandy 
loam. 


Nez Perce series 


The Nez Perce series consists of very deep, moder- 
ately well drained soils. They formed in loess that has 
some residuum weathered from basalt and granite in the 
lower part. Nez Perce soils are on the prairie on the 
plateau north and west of Grangeville. Slopes are 2 to 
25 percent. Average annual precipitation is about 22 
inches, and the average annual air temperature is about 
46 degrees F. 

Nez Perce soils are similar to Boles, Chicane, Kooskia, 
Shebang, and Wilkins soils and are near Brower, Chi- 
cane, Fenn, Ferdinand, Uhlorn, Westlake, and Wilkins 
soils. Boles, Wilkins, and Westlake soils are frigid. Wil- 
kins and Westlake soils are somewhat poorly drained. 
Chicane soils have a mollic epipedon that is pachic. 
Kooskia soils have a B2 horizon above the A2 horizon. 
Shebang soils have a mollic epipedon less than 12 
inches thick. Brower soils have a loamy-skeletal control 
section and do not have an A2 horizon. Fenn soils are 
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Vertisols. Ferdinand soils have a clayey-skeletal control 
section and do not have an A2 horizon. Uhtlorn soils 
have a fine-silty control section and do not have an A2 
horizon. 

Typical pedon (fig. 14) of Nez Perce silt loam, 2 to 7 
percent slopes, about 2 miles south of Cottonwood, 
about 1,400 feet west and 120 feet south of the north- 
east corner of sec. 20, T. 31.N.,R. 1. 


Ap—0O to 6 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam, black 
(10YR 2/1) moist; strong fine and very fine granular 
structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; many very fine and fine and few 
medium roots; many very fine interstitial pores; 
slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A12—6 to 11 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam, 
black (10YR 2/1) moist; weak fine subangular 
blocky structure parting to weak fine granular; slight- 
ly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 


Figure 14.—Profile of Nez Perce silt loam. The fine textured subsoil 
is at a depth of 14 to 25 inches (3 1/2 to 6 dm). (Scale in 
decimeters) 
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many very fine and fine and few medium roots; 
many very fine interstitial pores; few worm holes and 
grayish brown (10YR 3/2) casts; slightly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

A13—11 to 14 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; moderate 
medium and coarse subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plas- 
tic; few very fine and fine roots; many very fine and 
fine and few medium and coarse tubular pores; 
slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A14—14 to 17 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
weak medium and coarse subangular blocky struc- 
ture parting to moderate fine and medium angular 
blocky; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slight- 
ly plastic; few very fine and fine roots; many very 
fine and fine and few medium and coarse tubular 
pores; few black and dark brown iron and manga- 
nese concretions; some mixing of dark A12 material; 
neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

A2b—17 to 20 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silt loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; few 
medium faint dark brown (10YR 4/3), moist, mottles; 
very weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and nonplastic; 
few very fine roots; many very fine and fine and few 
medium and coarse tubular pores; common black 
and dark brown iron manganese concretions; trace 
of very fine gravel; few large krotovinas filled with 
A1 material; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21tb—20 to 26 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silty 
clay, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; grayish brown 
(10YR 5/2) coatings on peds, very dark grayish 
brown (10YR 3/2) moist; moderate medium prismat- 
ic structure parting to strong medium angular blocky; 
very hard, firm, sticky and plastic; few very fine 
roots, mostly between peds; few very fine and fine 
tubular pores; many moderately thick clay films on 
surfaces of peds and pores, films are about 1 unit 
darker in value than matrix; common black and dark 
brown iron and manganese concretions; about 5 
percent very fine gravel; neutral; clear wavy bound- 
ary. 

B22tb—26 to 30 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/3) silty clay, 
dark brown (7.5YR 4/3) moist; moderate medium 
and coarse prismatic structure parting to strong fine 
and medium subangular blocky; extremely hard, very 
firm, very sticky and very plastic; few very fine roots 
mostly between peds; few very fine and fine tubular 
pores; many moderately thick clay films on surfaces 
of peds and pores; few black and dark brown iron 
and manganese concretions; about 5 percent very 
fine gravel; mildly alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

B23tcab—30 to 42 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silty clay, 
dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; moderate medium 
prismatic structure parting to weak medium suban- 
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gular blocky; extremely hard, very firm, very sticky 
and very plastic; few very fine roots, mostly between 
peds; few very fine and fine tubular pores; many 
moderately thick clay films on surfaces of peds and 
pores; about 10 percent fine and very fine gravel; 
common lime veins and pockets; mildly alkaline; 
clear wavy boundary. 

B3tcab—42 to 69 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
light silty clay, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; 
moderate medium angular blocky structure; extreme- 
ly hard, very firm, sticky and plastic; few very fine 
roots; few very fine and fine tubular pores; many 
moderately thick clay films on surfaces of peds and 
pores; about 10 percent gravel; moderately calcare- 
ous; moderately alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

R—69 inches; lime-coated basalt bedrock. 


The solum is 60 inches or more thick. In some areas 
rock fragments make up as much as 10 percent of the 
B2t horizon. Reaction is slightly acid or neutral in the A 
horizon and neutral to moderately alkaline in the B2tb 
horizon. 

The A1 horizon is dark gray and grayish brown. The 
B2tb horizon is pale brown, brown, and light brownish 
gray silty clay loam, silty clay, clay loam, or clay. Depth 
to the B2tb horizon is 14 to 25 inches. 


Nicodemus series 


The Nicodemus series consists of very deep, moder- 
ately well drained soils. They formed in mixed sandy, 
gravelly, and cobbly alluvium. Nicodemus soils are on 
bottom lands, low terraces, and alluvial fans mainly along 
the Clearwater River. Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. Average 
annual precipitation is about 25 inches, and the average 
annual air temperature is about 51 degrees F. 

Nicodemus soils are similar to Nicodemus Variant, 
Oland, and Westlake soils and are near Jacket Variant, 
Nicodemus Variant, and Westlake soils. Nicodemus Vari- 
ant soils have a coarse-loamy control section. Oland and 
Jacket Variant soils are well drained. Jacket Variant soils 
have a fine-silty control section. Westlake soils are 
somewhat poorly drained and have a fine-silty control 
section. 

Typical pedon of Nicodemus loam, near Kamiah, about 
1,650 feet south and 250 feet east of the northwest 
corner of sec. 7, T. 33 N., R. 4 E. 


A1i1—0O to 2 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; weak thin 
platy structure parting to moderate fine granular; 
soft, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many 
very fine and few fine roots; many very fine and fine 
interstitial pores; about 5 percent gravel; few worm 
holes and casts; medium acid; clear smooth bound- 


ary. 
A12—2 to 9 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; moderate 
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fine and medium subangular blocky structure; slight- 
ly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
common very fine and few fine roots; common very 
fine and fine and few medium tubular pores; about 5 
percent gravel; few worm holes and casts; medium 
acid. 

IIA13—9 to 25 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
very cobbly loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) 
moist; weak fine subangular blocky structure parting 
to moderate fine granular; soft, friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; common very fine and few fine 
medium roots; common very fine and few fine tubu- 
lar pores; and many very fine and fine interstitial 
pores; about 20 percent cobbles and 25 percent 
gravel; slightly acid. 

IIIC-—25 to 60 inches; stratified layers of sand, gravel, 
and cobbles; single grain; loose. 


The solum is 20 to 40 inches thick. Rock fragments 
make up 35 to 60 percent of the soil between depths of 
10 and 40 inches. Reaction is strongly acid to neutral. 

The A horizon is grayish brown or dark grayish brown. 


Nicodemus Variant 


The Nicodemus Variant consists of very deep, moder- 
ately well drained soils. They formed in alluvium from 
mixed sources, mainly loess and basalt. Nicodemus Vari- 
ant soils are on bottom lands and alluvial terraces. 
Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. Average annual precipitation 
is about 25 inches, and the average annual air tempera- 
ture is about 51 degrees F. 

Nicodemus Variant soils are similar to Nicodemus, 
Oland Variant, and Westlake soils and are near Nicode- 
mus soils. Nicodemus soils have a loamy-skeletal control 
section. Oland Variant soils are well drained and have a 
mollic epipedon that is pachic. Westlake soils have a 
fine-silty control section and are frigid. 

Typical pedon of Nicodemus Variant loam, near 
Kamiah, about 1,560 feet south and 500 feet west of the 
northeast corner of sec. 12, T. 33 N., R. 3 E. 


Ap—O to 4 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) loam, black 
(10YR 2/1) moist; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure parting to moderate very fine and fine 
granular; soft, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plas- 
tic; many very fine, common fine, and few medium 
roots; many very fine and fine interstitial and tubular 
pores; about 2 percent gravel; slightly micaceous; 
slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A12—4 to 12 inches; dark gray ({OYR 4/1) loam, black 
(10YR 2/1) moist; weak coarse prismatic structure 
parting to weak fine granular; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common very fine 
and few fine and medium roots; many very fine and 
fine and few medium tubular pores; about 2 percent 
gravel; slightly micaceous; many worm holes and 
casts; slightly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 
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A13—12 to 30 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
loam, black (10YR 2/1) moist; weak very fine granu- 
lar structure; soft, very friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; common very fine and few fine and 
medium pores; about 2 percent gravel; slightly mica- 
ceous; many worm holes and casts; one 3-inch kro- 
tovina; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

Ci—30 to 50 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
common medium distinct dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 3/4 moist) mottles; massive; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common 
very fine and few fine and medium roots; many very 
fine and fine and common medium and coarse 
pores; about 5 percent gravel; neutral; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

C2—50 to 60 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) gravelly loam, 
very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; massive; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plas- 
tic; few very fine roots; about 25 percent gravel; 
neutral. 


The solum is 20 to 40 inches thick. Between depths of 
10 and 40 inches, the soil is a trace to 20 percent rock 
fragments and 10 to 18 percent clay. Reaction is 
medium acid to neutral. 

The A horizon is gray, dark gray, dark grayish brown, 
or grayish brown loam and cobbly loam. The C horizon is 
dark grayish brown, brown, or yellowish brown and is 
loam in the upper part and stratified gravelly loam to very 
cobbly loam in the lower part. 


Oland series 


The Oland series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils. They formed in loess and weathered colluvium and 
tesiduum from granitic rock. Oland soils are on steep 
canyonsides and canyon benches around the community 
of Riggins. Slopes are 10 to 90 percent. Average annual 
precipitation is about 18 inches, and the average annual 
air temperature is about 46 degrees F. 

Oland soils are similar to Brower, Nazaton, Nicode- 
mus, Oland Variant, and Spokel soils and are near 
Brower, Brownlee, Nazaton, and Oland Variant soils. 
Brower, Spokel, and Brownlee soils have a mollic epipe- 
don that is not pachic. Brownlee soils have a fine-loamy 
argillic horizon. Nazaton soils are cryic. Nicodemus soils 
are moderately well drained and have a mollic epipedon 
that is cumulic. Oland Variant soils have a coarse-loamy 
control section. 

Typical pedon of Oland silt loam, 40 to 90 percent 
slopes, about 6 miles south of Riggins, about 1,490 feet 
north and 580 feet east of the southwest corner of sec. 
20, T. 23. N.,R.1€. 


A11—0 to 4 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, black (10YR 2/1) moist; moderate fine 
granular structure; soft, very friable, slightiy sticky 
and slightly plastic; many very fine and few coarse 
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roots; about 2 percent fine gravel: neutral; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Ai2—4 to 11 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; weak 
fine granular structure; soft, very friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine and few 
coarse roots; about 10 percent fine gravel; slightly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bi—11 to 26 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) gravelly 
loam, dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; moderate fine 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, very fri- 
able, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very 
fine and fine and few coarse roots; about 20 percent 
gravel; slightly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B2—26 to 40 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) very gravelly 
loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) moist; mod- 
erate very fine subangular blocky structure’ slightly 
hard, very friable, nonsticky and slightly plastic; 
many very fine and fine and few coarse roots; about 
50 percent gravel and 5 percent cobbles; slightly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C—40 to 70 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
very gravelly sandy loam, very dark brown (10YR 
2/2) moist; weak very fine subangular blocky struc- 
ture; soft, very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; few 
fine roots; about 80 percent gravel and 15 percent 
cobbles; slightly acid. 


The solum is 20 to 50 inches thick. Rock fragments 
make up 35 to 60 percent of the soil between depths of 
10 and 40 inches. Reaction of the A horizon is slightly 
acid or neutral. 

The Ai horizon is very dark grayish brown or dark 
grayish brown. The B horizon is brown or dark brown. 


Oland Variant 


The Oland Variant consists of very deep, well drained 
soils. They formed in residuum from granitic rock. Oland 
Variant soils are on sloping benches. Slopes are 10 to 
30 percent. Average annual precipitation is about 18 
inches, and the average annual air temperature is about 
47 degrees F. 

Oland Variant soils are similar to Jacket Variant, Naz, 
Nicodemus Variant, and Oland soils and are near Brower 
and Oland soils. Jacket Variant soils have a fine-silty 
control section. Naz soils are cryic. Nicodemus Variant 
soils are moderately well drained and have a mollic epi- 
pedon that is cumulic. Oland and Brower soils have a 
loamy-skeletal control section. Brower soils have a mollic 
epipedon that is not pachic. 

Typical pedon of Oland Variant loam, 10 to 30 percent 
slopes, about 7 miles south of Riggins, about 925 feet 
west and 1,060 feet north of the southeast corner of 
sec. 29, T. 23.N.,R.1E. 


A11—0 to 7 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; moderate 
fine and very fine granular structure; slightly hard, 
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very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; many very fine 
roots; many fine interstitial pores; neutral; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

A12—7 to 27 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; weak fine 
subangular blocky and moderate fine and very fine 
granular structure; hard, very friable, nonsticky and 
nonplastic; common very fine roots; many fine tubu- 
lar pores; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

B1i—27 to 35 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) loam, dark 
brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; hard, very friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; few very fine roots; many fine and 
few coarse tubular pores; neutral; clear wavy bound- 


ary. 

B2t—35 to 50 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) loam, dark 
brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; few very fine roots; many fine and 
few coarse tubular pores; few thin clay films; neutral; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

C—50 to 62 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loam, 
dark brown (7.5YR 4/3) moist; weak medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, nonsticky 
and slightly plastic; few medium roots; few coarse 
pores; neutral. 

The solum is 30 to 60 inches thick. Reaction ranges 
from neutral to slightly acid. 

The A horizon is very dark grayish brown and dark 
grayish brown and is 20 to 35 inches thick. It contains up 
to 5 percent gravel. The B horizon is brown, dark brown, 
and yellowish brown loam that has gravelly layers in 
plat dea Clay films are either absent or are few 
and thin. 


Riggins series 


The Riggins series consists of shallow, well drained 
soils. They formed in some loess mixed with residuum 
and colluvium from Columbia River Basalt or Seven 
Devils Volcanics. Riggins soils are on south-facing side 
slopes. Slopes are 7 to 40 percent. Average annual 
precipitation is about 18 inches, and the average annual 
air temperature is about 48 degrees F. 

Riggins soils are similar to Bluesprin, Flybow, Lickskil- 
let, and Zaza soils and are near Bluesprin, De Masters, 
Ferdinand, Flybow, Keuterville, Lawyer, and Meland 
soils. Bluesprin soils are moderately deep. Flybow and 
Zaza soils do not have a mollic epipedon or an argillic 
horizon. Lickskillet soils are usually dry. De Masters soils 
are deep and have a mollic epipedon that is pachic. 
Ferdinand soils are moderately deep and have a clayey- 
skeletal argillic horizon. Keuterville soils are very deep. 
Lawyer soils are very deep and have a mollic epipedon 
that is pachic. Meland soils are moderately deep and 
have a fine-loamy argillic horizon. 

Typical pedon (fig. 15) of Riggins very gravelly silt 
loam in an area of Ferdinand-Flybow-Riggins complex, 
about 7 1/2 miles southwest of Boles, about 2.000 feet 
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Figure 15.—Profile of Riggins very gravelly silt loam. Bedrock is at 
a depth of 10 to 20 inches. 


east and 750 feet north of the southwest corner of sec. 
17, T. 29N., R. 2 W. 


Ai—0 to 8 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) very 
gravelly silt loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) moist; moderate fine granular structure; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many 
very fine and fine roots; many fine interstitial pores; 
about 30 percent gravel and 10 percent cobbles; 
neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

B2t—8 to 13 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) very gravelly clay 
loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; hard, firm, 
sticky and plastic; common very fine and fine roots; 
many very fine and fine tubular pores; moderately 
thick nearly continuous clay films; about 35 percent 
gravel and 10 percent cobbles; neutral; clear wavy 
boundary. 

R—13 inches; basalt bedrock. 
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Thickness of the solum and depth to bedrock are 10 
to 20 inches. Rock fragments make up 35 to 65 percent 
of the solum. Reaction is slightly acid to neutral. 

The B horizon is brown or yellowish brown very gravel- 
ly clay loam or very gravelly loam. 


Shebang series 


The Shebang series consists of very deep, moderately 
well drained soils. They formed in loess mixed with some 
basalt residuum. Shebang soils are on the prairie on a 
plateau north and west of Grangeville. Slopes are 2 to 
25 percent. Average annual precipitation is about 22 
inches, and the average annual air temperature is about 
46 degrees F. 

Shebang soils are similar to Chicane, Fenn, Kooskia, 
Nez Perce, and Wilkins soils and are near Fenn, Ferdi- 
nand, Nez Perce, and Wilkins soils. Those soils have a 
mollic epipedon more than 12 inches thick. Fenn soils 
are Vertisols. Wilkins soils are somewhat poorly drained 
and are frigid. Ferdinand soils have a clayey-skeletal 
argillic horizon and do not have an A2 horizon. 

Typical pedon (fig. 16) of Shebang silt loam, 2 to 7 
percent slopes, about 6 miles west of Grangeville, about 
75 feet south and 360 feet west of the northeast corner 
of the NW1/4NE1/4 sec. 18, T. 30. N., R. 2 E. 


Ap—0 to 6 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam, black 
(10YR 2/1) moist; weak fine granular structure; hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few very 
fine roots; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A12—6 to 9 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam, 
black (10YR 2/1) moist; weak fine and medium 
granular structure; hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; common very fine roots; medium 
acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

A2—9 to 10 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silt loam, very dark 
gray (10YR 3/1) moist; massive; hard, friable, slight- 
ly sticky and slightly plastic; common very fine roots; 
many very fine tubular pores; many iron and manga- 
nese concretions about 1 millimeter in diameter; 
neutral; abrupt wavy boundary. 

B21tb—10 to 23 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) clay, 
very dark gray (10YR 3/1) moist; strong very coarse 
prismatic structure parting to strong medium and 
coarse angular blocky; extremely hard, very firm, 
very sticky and very plastic; common very fine roots; 
many very fine tubular pores; continuous thin clay 
films on surfaces of pores and common thin clay 
films on peds; few iron and manganese concretions 
about 1 millimeter in diameter; few small pressure 
faces oriented about 20 degrees from horizontal; 
mildly alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

B22tcab—23 to 36 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 
4/2) clay, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; 
moderate very coarse prismatic structure parting to 
strong fine and medium angular blocky; extremely 
hard, very firm, very sticky and very plastic; few very 
fine roots; many very fine tubular pores; continuous 
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Figure 16.—Profile of Shebang silt loam. The fine textured subsoil 
is at a depth of 8 to 14 inches. (Scale in feet) 


thin clay films on surfaces of pores and common 
thin clay films on peds; few iron and manganese 
concretions about 1 millimeter in diameter; few or- 
ganic coatings on faces of peds; many slickensides 
and wedgeshaped aggregates oriented about 45 de- 
grees from horizontal, some intersect; large pockets 
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of lime, noncalcareous matrix; strongly alkaline; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B23tcab—36 to 46 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) clay, 
brown (10YR 5/3) moist; weak very coarse prismatic 
structure parting to fine and medium angular blocky; 
very hard, very firm, very sticky and very plastic; few 
very fine roots; many very fine tubular pores; con- 
tinuous thin clay films on surfaces of pores; large 
pockets of lime, noncalcareous matrix; moderately 
alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

B24icab—46 to 55 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) clay, da?k 
brown (10YR 4/3) moist; strong fine and medium 
angular blocky structure; very hard, very firm, very 
sticky and very plastic; few very fine roots; many 
very fine tubular pores; continuous thin clay films on 
surfaces of pores; many small slickensides and 
wedge-shaped aggregates oriented about 45 de- 
grees from horizontal, some intersect; small pockets 
of lime, noncalcareous matrix; moderately alkaline; 
clear wavy boundary. 

B25tcab—55 to 65 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) clay, dark 
brown (10YR 4/3) moist; moderate fine and medium 
subangular blocky structure; very hard, very firm, 
very sticky and very plastic; few very fine roots; 
many very fine tubular pores; continuous thin clay 
films on surfaces of pores; small pockets of lime, 
slightly calcareous matrix; strongly alkaline. 


The solum is 60 inches or more thick. In places rock 
fragments make up as much as 10 percent of the B2t 
horizon. Reaction of the A horizon ranges from medium 
acid to neutral, and reaction of the B2t horizon ranges 
from mildly alkaline to strongly alkaline. 

The Ai horizon is dark gray or very dark gray. The B 
horizon is very dark gray, dark grayish brown, brown, or 
dark brown clay or silty clay. Depth to the B horizon is 8 
to 14 inches. 


Spokel series 


The Spokel series consists of very deep, well drained 
_ soils. They formed in residuum and colluvium from grani- 
tic rock. Spokel soils are on canyonsides, mainly along 
the Salmon River drainages. Slopes are 40 to 90 per- 
cent. Average precipitation is about 24 inches, and the 
average annual air temperature is about 46 degrees F. 
Spokel soils are similar to Brower, Keuterville, Naza- 
ton, and Oland soils and are near Brower, Brownlee, 
Johnson, Nazaton, Oland, Suttler, and Wapshilla soils. 
Brower soils do not have a B2 horizon and have more 
than 75 percent base saturation in the upper 30 inches. 
Keuterville, Brownlee, Johnson, and Wapshilla soils have 
an argillic horizon. Brownlee and Johnson soils have a 
fine-loamy control section. Wapshilla soils are cryic. Na- 
zaton soils have a mollic epipedon that is pachic and 
they are cryic. Cland soils have a mollic epipedon that is 
pachic. Suttler soils have an umbric epipedon and have 
a coarse-loamy control section. 
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Typical pedon of Spokel very gravelly loam in an area 
of Spokel-Nazaton association, about 2 miles south of 
White Bird, about 850 feet west and 1,450 feet south of 
the northeast corner of sec. 28, T. 27 N., R. 1. 


Q1—2 inches to 1 inch; fresh and partially decomposed 
needles and twigs; neutral. 

O2—1 inch to 0; well decomposed organic litter; medium 
acid. 

A11—0 to 3 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) very grav- 
elly loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
moderate fine and medium granular structure; soft, 
very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; many very fine 
roots; many very fine interstitial pores; about 60 per- 
cent gravel; slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A12—3 to 10 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) very 
gravelly loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
moist; weak fine subangular blocky structure parting 
to moderate fine and medium granular; soft, very 
friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; many very fine and 
few medium roots; common very fine interstitial 
pores; about 65 percent gravel; neutral; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

B21—10 to 20 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) very grav- 
elly sandy loam, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; mod- 
erate fine and medium subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; many very fine and few medium roots; 
common very fine tubular pores; about 70 percent 
gravel; neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

B22—20 to 38 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
very gravelly sandy loam, dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) moist; weak fine and medium subangu- 
lar blocky structure; soft, very friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; common very fine and few 
medium roots; about 70 percent gravel and 5 per- 
cent cobbles; neutral: clear smooth boundary. 

C—38 to 64 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
very gravelly loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
moist; massive; soft, very friable, nonsticky and non- 
plastic; no roots; about 80 percent gravel and 5 
percent cobbles; neutral. 


The solum is 25 to 50 inches thick. Rock fragments 
make up 35 to 80 percent of the soil between depths of 
10 and 40 inches. Reaction ranges from medium acid to 
neutral. 

The At horizon is grayish brown or brown very gravelly 
loam or very stony loam. The B2 horizon is pale brown, 
light yellowish brown, or brown. 


Suloaf series 


The Suloaf series consists of deep, well drained soils. 
They formed in loess and material weathered from Co- 
lumbia River Basalt, andesite, or Seven Devils Volcanics. 
Suloaf soils are on moderately high plateaus, mountains, 
and north-facing canyonsides. Slopes are 3 to 90 per- 
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cent. Average annual precipitation is about 26 inches, 
and the average annual air temperature is about 42 
degrees F. 

Suloaf soils are similar to De Masters, Johnson, Klick- 
son, Meland, and Uptmor soils and are near Bluesprin, 
Boles, De Masters, Keuterville, Klickson, Meland, Rig- 
gins, Telcher, Uptmor, and Wapshilla soils. De Masters 
soils have a mollic epipedon that is pachic. Johnson 
soils have 30 to 60 percent sand coarser than very fine 
sand. Keuterville, Klickson, Bluesprin, Riggins, and Wap- 
shilla soils have a loamy-skeletal argillic horizon. Blues- 
prin soils are mesic. Riggins soils are lithic. Wapshilla 
soils do not have a mollic epipedon. Meland and Keuter- 
ville soils are mesic. Boles and Uptmor soils have a 
clayey argillic horizon. Telcher soils do not have a mollic 
epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Suloaf silt loam, 25 to 40 percent 
slopes, about 7 miles southwest of White Bird, about 
2,640 feet east and 230 feet north of the southwest 
corner of sec. 18, T. 27 N., R. 1 E. 


©1—1 inch to 0; fresh and partially decomposed needles 
and twigs. 

A11—0 to 3 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/2) silt loam, very 
dark brown (7.5YR 2/2) moist; moderate very fine 
and fine granular structure; soft, very friable, non- 
sticky and nonplastic; many very fine and common 
fine and medium roots; many fine interstitial pores; 
neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

A12—3 to 17 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/3) silt loam, dark 
brown (7.5YR 3/2) moist; weak very fine and fine 
subangular blocky and weak fine and medium granu- 
lar structure; slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; common very fine and fine and 
many medium and coarse roots; common very fine 
and fine interstitial pores; neutral; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B21t—17 to 28 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
gravelly silt loam, dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; 
moderate very fine and fine subangular blocky struc- 
ture; hard, friable, sticky and plastic; few very fine 
and fine and many medium roots; common very fine 
and fine tubular pores; common moderately thick 
clay films on peds and in pores; about 20 percent 
gravel; slightly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B22t—28 to 41 inches; light brown (7.5YR 6/4) gravelly 
silt loam, dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; moderate 
very fine and fine subangular blocky structure; hard, 
friable, sticky and plastic; few fine and medium 
roots; common fine tubular pores; common thin clay 
films on peds and in pores; about 25 percent gravel; 
slightly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

C—41 to 54 inches; reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/6) gravelly 
sandy loam, strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) moist; weak 
fine subangular blocky structure; hard, friable, slight- 
ly sticky and slightly plastic; few fine roots; about 25 
percent gravel and 5 percent cobbles; slightly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

R—54 inches; partially decomposed basalt bedrock. 
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Thickness of the solum and depth to bedrock are 40 
to 60 inches. Rock fragments make up 15 to 35 percent 
of the B2t horizon. Reaction ranges from medium acid to 
neutral. 

The A1 horizon is dark grayish brown, grayish brown, 
or brown silt loam or cobbly silt loam. The B2t horizon is 
light yellowish brown, light brown, brown, pale brown, or 
yellowish brown gravelly silt loam or gravelly clay loam. 
The C horizon is varied and is reddish yellow, pinkish 
gray, light yellowish brown, or pale brown. 


Suttler series 


The Suttler series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils. They formed in granitic residuum and colluvium. 
Suttler soils are on north-facing mountainsides. Slopes 
are 40 to 90 percent. Average annual precipitation is 
about 28 inches, and the average annual air temperature 
is about 42 degrees F. 

Suttler soils are similar to Ericson, Jughandle, and Naz 
soils and are near Jughandle, Naz, Nazaton, and Spokel 
soils. Those soils do not have an umbric epipedon. Eric- 
son soils have a fine-loamy argillic horizon. Naz and 
Nazaton soils have a mollic epipedon that is pachic. 
Nazaton and Spokel soils have a loamy-skeletal control 
section. Spokel soils are mesic. 

Typical pedon of Suttler loam in an area of Jughandle- 
Suttler association, about 7 miles south of Riggins, about 
1,100 feet south and 700 feet east of the northwest 
corner of sec. 27, T. 23 N., R. 1 E. 


Ai1—0 to 4 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) loam, very dark 
grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; moderate very fine 
granular structure; soft, very friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; many fine and medium roots; 
many fine interstitial pores; about 5 percent gravel; 
medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A12—4 to 10 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) loam, dark 
brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak fine subangular 
blocky and moderate fine granular structure; soft, 
very friable, slightly sticky and nonplastic; common 
finé and medium roots; many fine interstitial pores; 
about 5 percent gravel; neutral; clear wavy bound- 


ary. 

Bi—10 to 31 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
gravelly loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; 
weak medium and fine subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky and nonplas- 
tic; common fine and few medium roots; many fine 
interstitial pores; about 20 percent gravel and 2 per- 
cent cobbles; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B21—31 to 39 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
gravelly sandy loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) moist; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; 
few fine roots; common fine interstitial pores; about 
25 percent gravel and 5 percent cobbles; medium 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22—39 to 60 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/5) 
very gravelly sandy loam, dark yellowish brown 
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(10YR 4/4) moist; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; slightly hard, very friable, nonsticky and 
nonplastic; few fine roots; common fine interstitial 
pores; about 30 percent gravel and 10 percent cob- 
bles; medium acid. 


The solum is 60 inches or more thick. Rock fragments 
make up 15 to 35 percent of the soil between depths of 
10 and 40 inches. Reaction is medium acid to neutral. 


Tannahil! series 


The Tannahill series consists of deep, well drained 
soils. They formed in material weathered from Columbia 
River Basalt or Seven Devils Volcanics with some loess 
mixed in the upper part. Tannahill soils are on low, 
south- and west-facing Salmon River and Snake River 
canyonsides. Slopes are 7 to 90 percent. Average 
annual precipitation is about 14 inches, and the average 
annual air temperature is about 52 degrees F. 

Tannahill soils are similar to Banner and Ferdinand 
soils and are near Banner, Bluesprin, Ferdinand, Lawyer, 
and Lickskillet soils. Banner soils have a clayey argillic 
horizon. Ferdinand soils have a clayey-skeletal argillic 
horizon. Bluesprin, Lawyer, and Lickskillet soils do not 
have secondary carbonates in the upper 43 inches. 
Lawyer soils have a mollic epipedon that is pachic. 
Lickskillet soils are lithic. 

Typical pedon (fig. 17) of Tannahill cobbly loam in an 
area of Tannahill-Lickskillet complex, about 2 miles south 
of White Bird, about 400 feet south and 350 feet west of 
the northeast corner of sec. 27, T. 28. N., R. 1 E. 


A11—0O to 3 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/2) cobbly 
loam, very dark brown (7.5YR 2/2) moist; moderate 
fine and very fine granular structure; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many fine 
roots; many fine interstitial pores; about 15 percent 
cobbles and 20 percent gravel; mildly alkaline; clear 
wavy boundary. 

A12—3 to 10 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) gravelly 
silty clay loam, dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) moist; strong 
fine and very fine subangular blocky structure; very 
hard, friable, sticky and plastic; many fine roots; 
many fine tubular pores; about 25 percent gravel 
and 5 percent cobbles; mildly alkaline; clear wavy 
boundary. 

B2t—10 to 19 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/3) very gravelly 
silty clay loam, dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; strong 
fine subangular blocky structure; extremely hard, 
very firm, sticky and plastic; common fine roots; 
many fine tubular pores; about 40 percent gravel 
and 5 percent cobbles; few thin clay films on peds 
and in pores; mildly alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

Cica—19 to 26 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) very 
gravelly loam, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; moder- 
ate fine subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
friable, sticky and plastic; common fine roots; many 
fine tubular pores; about 50 percent gravel and 5 
percent cgbbles; strongly calcareous, common fine 
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Figure 17.—Profile of Tannahill cobbly loam. Calcium carbonate has 
accumulated in the light-colored layer between depths of 19 and 38 
inches (5 to 9 1/2 dm). (Scale in decimeters) 


veins and soft masses of lime; moderately alkaline; 
clear irregular boundary. 

C2ca—26 to 38 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) very 
gravelly loam, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; moder- 
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ate fine and very fine subangular biocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plas- 
tic; few fine roots; many fine tubular pores; about 60 
percent gravel and 5 percent cobbles; greatest con- 
centration of lime in pedon, common fine veins and 
soft masses of lime; strongly calcareous strongly 
alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

C3—38 to 52 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) very grav- 
elly loam, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; moderate 
fine and very fine subangular blocky structure; slight- 
ly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few 
fine roots; many fine tubular pores; about 60 percent 
gravel and 5 percent cobbles; strongly calcareous; 
strongly alkaline; abrupt wavy boundary. 

R—52 inches; basalt bedrock, few roots in cracks. 


The solum is 15 to 30 inches thick. Rock fragments 
make up 35 to 65 percent of the B2t horizon. Reaction is 
neutral or mildly alkaline in the A horizon and mildly 
alkaline to strongly alkaline in the B horizon. Depth to 
lime is 15 to 30 inches. Depth to bedrock is 40 to 60 
inches. 


Teicher series 


The Telcher series consists of very deep, weil drained 
soils. They formed in loess and residuum from Columbia 
River Basalt or Seven Devils Volcanics. Telcher soils are 
on high plateaus, mountainsides, and higher north-facing 
canyonsides. Slopes are 3 to 40 percent. Average 
annual precipitation is about 28 inches, and the average 
annual air temperature is about 42 degrees F. 

Telcher soils are similar to Ericson and Wapshilla soils 
and are near Brody, Klickson, Suloaf, Uptmor, and Wap- 
shilla soils. Ericson soils formed in granitic residuum and 
colluvium and have moist color value of 4 or more in the 
upper 7 inches when mixed. Wapshilla soils have a 
loamy-skeletal argillic horizon. Brody soils have a B2ir 
horizon and have a loamy-skeletal control section. Klick- 
son soils have a mollic epipedon and have a loamy- 
skeletal control section. Suloaf and Uptmor soils have a 
mollic epipedon. Uptmor soils have a clayey control sec- 
tion. 

Typical pedon of Telcher silt loam, 7 to 25 percent 
slopes, about 5.2 miles northwest of Keuterville, about 
22 feet east of gravel road, 1,720 feet north and 2,640 
feet west of the southeast corner of sec. 29 T. 32 N., R. 
1W. 


©O1—3 inches to 1 inch; decomposed organic litter. 

O2—1 inch to 0; partially decomposed organic litter; 
abrupt broken boundary. 

A1i—0 to 6 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam, dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure parting to moderate very 
fine and fine granular; slightly hard, very friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine 
roots; many very fine tubular pores; about 5 percent 
gravel and cobbles; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 
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A12—6 to 12 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; weak 
fine, medium, and coarse subangular blocky struc- 
ture; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; many very fine and common medium roots; 
many very fine tubular pores; few thin clay films on 
peds and in pores; about 5 percent gravel and cob- 
bles; slightly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

A2—12 to 20 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
silt loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; 
weak coarse subangular blocky structure; hard, fri- 
able, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few very fine 
and fine and common medium roots; many very fine 
tubular pores; few thin clay films on peds and in 
pores; about 5 percent gravel and cobbles; slightly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B21—20 to 28 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
silty clay loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
moist; moderate medium and coarse subangular 
blocky structure; very hard, firm, sticky and plastic; 
few very fine and fine roots; many fine and very fine 
tubular pores; common moderately thick clay films 
on faces of peds and in pores; many uncoated silt 
grains on faces of peds; weak horizontal clay bands 
0.5 to 1 centimeter thick; about 5 percent gravel and 
cobbles; slightly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—28 to 44 inches; yellow (10YR 7/6) silty clay 
loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) moist; moderate 
medium and coarse angular blocky structure; very 
hard, firm, sticky and plastic; few very fine roots; 
many very fine and common fine tubular pores; 
common moderately thick yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6 dry) clay films on peds and in pores; weak 
horizontal clay bands 0.5 to 1 centimeter thick; 
about 5 percent gravel and cobbles; slightly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B3t—44 to 60 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) grav- 
elly clay loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; 
moderate medium and coarse subangular blocky 
structure; hard, firm, sticky and plastic; many very 
fine tubular pores; few moderately thick clay films on 
peds and in pores; about 20 percent gravel and 5 
percent cobbles; slightly acid. 


The solum is 60 inches or more thick. Rock fragments 
make up 5 to 15 percent of the B2t horizon. Reaction is 
medium acid to neutral. 

The A horizon is yellowish brown or brown silt loam. 
The Bt horizon is yellowish brown, light yellowish brown, 
very pale brown, or yellow clay loam, silty clay loam, or 
gravelly clay loam. 


Uhlorn series 


The Uhlorn series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils. They formed in loess. Uhlorn soils are on north- 
facing side slopes on the prairie on a plateau north and 
west of Grangeville. Slopes are 2 to 65 percent. Average 
annual precipitation is about 22 inches, and the average 
annual air temperature is about 46 degrees F. 
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Uhlorn soils are similar to Brownlee and Meland soils 
and are near Chicane, Meland, and Nez Perce soils. 
Brownlee and Meland soils have a fine-loamy argillic 
horizon. Chicane and Nez Perce soils have a clayey 
argillic horizon and have an A2 horizon. 

Typical pedon of Uhlorn silt loam, 12 to 25 percent 
slopes, about 2 miles south of Ferdinand, about 1,360 
feet north and 1,480 feet west of the southeast corner of 
sec. 12, T. 32. N., R. 1 W. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam, black 
(10YR 2/1) moist; moderate fine granular structure; 
slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; many fine roots; many fine interstitial pores; 
neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A12—6 to 13 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; weak 
medium and coarse prismatic structure parting to 
weak fine subangular blocky; slightly hard, very fri- 
able, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common fine 
roots; common fine tubular pores; few worm holes 
and krotovinas filled with browner soil material; 
slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bit—13 to 18 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam, dark 
brown (10YR 3/3) moist; moderate fine subangular 
blocky structure; hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
plastic; common fine roots; common fine tubular 
pores: few thin clay films; few uncoated silt grains 
mostly on vertical faces of peds; slightly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B21t—18 to 42 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty 
clay loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; 
moderate medium and fine subangular blocky struc- 
ture; very hard, firm, slightly sticky and plastic; 
common fine roots; common fine tubular pores; con- 
tinuous moderately thick clay films; common uncoat- 
ed silt grains coating most verical faces of peds; 
slightly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B22t—42 to 60 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/3) silty clay 
loam, dark brown (7.5YR 3/4) moist; moderate fine 
angular blocky structure; very hard, very firm, sticky 
and plastic, slightly brittle; few fine roots; few fine 
tubular pores; continuous thick clay films; few fine 
black iron-manganese concretions; neutral. 


The solum is 60 inches or more thick. Reaction is 
slightly acid or neutral. 

The A horizon is dark gray, dark grayish brown, or very 
dark gray. The B2t horizon is brown, yellowish brown, or 
dark yellowish brown silty clay loam or clay loam. Rock 
fragments make up as much as 15 percent of the B22 
horizon. 


Uptmor series 


The Uptmor series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils. They formed in loess and residuum from Columbia 
River Basalt. Uptmor soils are on plateaus and mountain 
foot slopes. Slopes are 3 to 40 percent. Average annual 
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precipitation is about 26 inches, and the average annual 
air temperature is about 42 degrees F. 

Uptmor soils are similar to Boles, Jacket, and Suloaf 
soils and are near Boles, De Masters, Suloaf, and 
Telcher soils. Boles soils have an A2 horizon. Jacket 
and De Masters soils have a mollic epipedon that is 
pachic. De Masters soils have a fine-loamy argillic hori- 
zon. Telcher soils do not have a mollic epipedon. Suloaf 
soils are fine-loamy. 

Typical pedon of Uptmor silt loam, 7 to 25 percent 
slopes, about 4 miles west-northwest of Keuterville, 
about 1,080 feet west and 120 feet south of the center 
of sec. 6, T.31.N.,R. 1 W. 


©1—0.5 inch to 0; slightly to moderately decomposed 
organic material. 

A11—0 to 2 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; moderate 
thin and medium platy and moderate fine granular 
Structure; slightly hard; very friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; many very fine and common fine 
and medium roots; many very fine interstitial pores; 
slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A12—2 to 4 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; weak 
medium platy structure parting to weak fine suban- 
gular blocky; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; many very fine and few fine and 
medium roots; common very fine tubular pores; peds 
thinly coated with clean very fine sand and silt 
grains; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bit—4 to 12 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) light silty clay 
loam, dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; moderate 
medium prismatic structure parting to moderate 
medium and fine subangular blocky; very hard, fri- 
able, slightly sticky and plastic; common fine and 
very fine and few medium and coarse roots; many 
very fine, common fine, and few medium tubular 
pores; many thin clay films on peds and in pores; 
peds thinly coated with clean very fine sand and silt 
grains; common krotovinas filled with A1 material; 
slightly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B21t—12 to 22 inches; light brown (7.5YR 6/3) silty clay 
loam, dark brown (7.5YR 4/3) moist; moderate 
medium prismatic structure parting to weak medium 
subangular blocky; very hard, friable, slightly sticky 
and plastic; very few and few fine and medium 
roots; many very fine and few fine and medium 
tubular pores; many thin clay films on peds and in 
pores; peds thinly coated with clean very fine sand 
and silt grains; common fine iron-manganese con- 
cretions; few krotovinas; medium acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

B22t—22 to 25 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) light silty clay, 
dark brown (7.5YR 4/3) moist; strong fine and very 
fine angular blocky structure; very hard, firm, very 
sticky and very plastic; common very fine and few 
fine and medium roots; many very fine and few fine 
tubular pores; continuous thick clay films on sur- 
faces of peds and pores; common iron-manganese 
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concretions; about 5 percent gravel and cobbles; 
peds thinly coated with clean very fine sand and silt 
grains; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B23t—25 to 46 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) cobbly 
silty clay, reddish brown (5YR 4/4) moist; strong fine 
and very fine angular blocky structure; very hard, 
firm, very sticky and very plastic; common very fine 
and few fine and medium roots; common very fine 
and few fine tubular pores; continuous thick clay 
films on surfaces of peds and pores; some slicken- 
sides; common iron-manganese concretions; about 
10 percent gravel and 10 percent cobbles; neutral; 
clear wavy boundary. 

C—46 to 61 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) very 
gravelly clay loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
moist, weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
very hard, friable, sticky and plastic; few fine roots; 
about 35 percent gravel and 10 percent cobbles; 
neutral. 


The solum is 40 inches or more thick. Rock fragments 
make up as much as 30 percent of the B2t horizon. 
Reaction is medium acid to slightly acid in the A horizon 
and medium acid to neutral in the Bt horizon. 

The B2t horizon is dark grayish brown, brown, light 
brown, or strong brown silty clay loam, silty clay, or 
cobbly silty clay. 


Wapshilla series 


The Wapshilla series consists of very deep, well 
drained soils. They formed in loess and colluvium and 
residuum weathered from Columbia River Basalt or 
Seven Devils Volcanics. Wapshilla soils are on high pla- 
teaus, steep mountainsides, and higher north-facing, 
steep canyonsides. Slopes are 7 to 90 percent. Average 
annual precipitation is about 28 inches, and the average 
annual air temperature is about 42 degrees F. 

Wapshilla soils are similar to Brody, Klickson, and 
Telcher soils and are near Brody, Klickson, Nazaton, 
Suloaf, Telcher, and Zaza soils. Brody soils have a B2ir 
horizon and do not have an argillic horizon. Klickson, 
Nazaton, and Suloaf soils have a mollic epipedon. Suloaf 
and Telcher soils have a fine-loamy argillic horizon. Zaza 
soils are lithic. 

Typical pedon of Wapshilla loam in an area of Brody 
Wapshilla association, about 20 miles south of Riggins, 
about 340 feet south and 1,730 feet west of the north- 
east corner of sec. 35, T. 21.N., R. 1 E. 


O1—1 to 0.5 inch; slightly decomposed organic material; 
slightly acid. 

O2—0.5 inch to 0; well decomposed organic material; 
slightly acid. 

A1i—0 to 4 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/3) loam, dark brown 
(7.5YR 3/3) moist; moderate fine and very fine 
granular structure; slightly hard, very friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; many fine roots; about 5 
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percent gravel; medium acid; clear smooth bound- 


ary. 

A3—4 to 14 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) loam, dark 
brown (7.5YR 3/4) moist; moderate fine and very 
fine granular structure; slightly hard, very friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many fine roots; 
about 5 percent gravel; slightly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bit—14 to 22 inches; light brown (7.5YR 6/4) gravelly 
loam, dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; moderate fine 
and very fine subangular blocky structure; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few 
thin clay films; common fine roots; about 20 percent 
gravel and 5 percent cobbles; slightly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

B21t—22 to 36 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
very gravelly loam, dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; 
moderate medium and fine subangular blocky struc- 
ture; very hard, firm, slightly sticky and slightly plas- 
tic; common medium clay films; few fine and 
medium roots; about 30 percent gravel and 10 per- 
cent cobbles; neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

B22t—36 to 50 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
very gravelly loam, dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; 
moderate medium and fine subangular blocky struc- 
ture; hard, friable, slightly sticky and slighty plastic; 
common thin clay films; few medium roots; about 50 
percent gravel and 10 percent cobbles; slightly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

B3t—50 to 60 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
very gravelly loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
moist; weak medium and fine subangular blocky 
structure; hard, very friable, nonsticky and nonplas- 
tic; few fine and medium roots; about 50 percent 
gravel and 10 percent cobbles; neutral. 


The solum is 60 inches or more thick. Rock fragments 
make up 35 to 60 percent of the upper 20 inches of the 
B2t horizon. Reaction ranges from medium acid to neu- 
tral. 

The A1 horizon is brown and dark brown loam, silt 
loam, cobbly loam, and gravelly loam. The B2t horizon is 
brown, yellowish brown, light brown, and light yellowish 
brown very gravelly loam or very gravelly light clay loam. 


Westlake series 


The Westlake series consists of very deep, somewhat 
poorly drained soils. They formed in alluvium derived 
primarily from loess. Westlake soils are on bottom lands 
and in drainageways. Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. Average 
annual precipitation is about 22 inches, and the average 
annual air temperature is about 44 degrees F. 

Westlake soils are similar to Nicodemus and Nicode- 
mus Variant soils and are near Meland, Nez Perce, Nico- 
demus, and Wilkins soils. Nicodemus soils are moderate- 
ly well drained and have a loamy-skeletal control section. 
Nicodemus Variant soils are moderately well drained and 
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have a coarse-loamy control section. Meland soils are 
well drained upland soils and have a fine-loamy argillic 
horizon. Nez Perce soils are moderately well drained 
upland soils and have a clayey argillic horizon. Wilkins 
soils have an A2 horizon and a clayey argillic horizon. 

Typical pedon of Westlake silt loam, about 8 miles 
northwest of Grangeville, about 300 feet west and 100 
feet south of the northeast corner of the SW1/4SW1/4 
sec. 20, T. 31.N.,R.2E. 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam, black 
(10YR 2/1) moist; few medium faint mottles; moder- 
ate fine and medium granular structure; slightly hard, 
very friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many 
very fine and few medium roots; many fine interstitial 
pores; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

A12--8 to 19 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam, 
black (10YR 2/1) moist; few medium faint mottles; 
weak fine and medium subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; common very fine and few fine roots; many 
very fine and fine tubular pores; neutral; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

A13—19 to 25 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silt loam, very 
dark gray (10YR 3/1) moist; few medium faint mot- 
tles; moderate medium and coarse subangular 
blocky structure; slightly hard, very friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; common very fine and fine 
roots; many very fine, fine, and medium tubular 
pores; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

C1g—25 to 48 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silt, loam, black 
(1OYR 2/1) moist; common medium distinct mottles; 
weak medium and coarse subangular blocky struc- 
ture; slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; few very fine roots; many very fine, 
fine, and medium tubular pores; neutral; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

C2g—48 to 60 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) clay loam, very 
dark gray (10YR 3/1) moist; common medium dis- 
tinct mottles; massive; hard, firm, sticky and plastic; 
few very fine roots; common very fine tubular pores; 
some thin stratified sandy lenses; neutral. 


The solum is 20 to 35 inches thick. Reaction is slightly 
acid or neutral. 
The Cig horizon is gray, dark gray, or light gray. 


Wilkins series 


The Wilkins series consists of very deep, somewhat 
poorly drained soils. They formed in alluvium derived 
primarily from loess. Wilkins soils are on narrow bottom 
lands. Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. Average annual precipi- 
tation is about 21 inches, and the average annual air 
temperature is about 44 degrees F. 

Wilkins soils are similar to Boles, Chicane, Nez Perce, 
and Shebang soils, and are near Chicane, Nez Perce, 
Shebang, and Westlake soils. Boles, Chicane, Nez 
Perce, and Shebang soils are moderately well drained 
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upland soils. Chicane, Nez Perce, and Shebang soils are 
mesic. Westlake soils do not have an A2 horizon and 
have a fine-silty control section. 

Typical pedon of Wilkins silt loam, about 7 1/2 miles 
northeast of Cottonwood, about 2,360 feet north and 
840 feet west of the southeast corner of sec. 17, T. 32 
N.,R. 2 E. 


Ap—O0 to 10 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam, 
black (10YR 2/1) moist; moderate fine and very fine 
granular structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; few very fine and fine roots; 
many very fine and fine interstitial pores and 
common very fine and fine tubular pores; slightly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A12—10 to 20 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
weak medium prismatic structure; hard, very friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few very fine and 
fine roots; common very fine and fine and few 
medium tubular pores; pore surfaces coated with 
organic matter; slightly acid; abrupt smooth bound- 


ary. 

A2—20 to 27 inches; white (10YR 8/1) silt loam, grayish 
brown (10YR 5/2) moist; common prominent pale 
brown ({0YR 6/3) mottles, moist; weak coarse pris- 
matic structure parting to moderate fine subangular 
blocky; hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plas- 
tic; few very fine and fine roots; few very fine, fine, 
and medium tubular pores; slightly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

B21gb—27 to 36 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) clay, dark gray 
(10YR 4/1) moist; weak coarse prismatic structure 
parting to weak medium subangular and angular 
blocky; extremely hard, firm, slightly sticky and very 
plastic; few very fine and fine roots; few very fine 
and fine tubular pores; very dark grayish brown 
(10YR 2/2) organic-stained coating on peds; many 
very fine dark brown soft manganese concretions; 
common medium lime veins and some pockets of 
lime; slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22gb—36 to 40 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) clay, dark gray 
(10YR 4/1) moist; massive; extremely hard, firm, 
sticky and very plastic; few fine roots; few very fine 
and fine tubular pores; many very fine dark brown 
soft manganese concretions; common medium lime 
veins and some pockets of lime; moderately alka- 
line; clear wavy boundary. 

Cg—40 to 60 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) clay, 
grayish brown (2.5Y 6/2) moist; common prominent 
light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/3) mottles, light olive 
(2.5Y 5/3) moist; massive; extremely hard, very firm, 
very sticky and very plastic; few very fine and fine 
tubular pores; many very fine dark brown soft con- 
creations; common medium lime veins and some 
pockets of lime; moderately alkaline. 


The solum is 40 to 60 inches thick. Reaction of the A 


horizon is medium acid or slightly acid, and reaction of 
the B horizon is slightly acid to moderately alkaline. 
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The A1 horizon is gray, dark gray, dark grayish brown, 
grayish brown, and very dark gray. The B horizon is gray, 
grayish brown, dark grayish brown, and dark gray clay or 
silty clay. 


Zaza series 


The Zaza series consists of shallow, well drained soils. 
They formed in residuum and colluvium from basalt with 
loess mixed into the upper part. Zaza soils are on south- 
facing canyonsides and mountainsides. Slopes are 7 to 
40 percent. Average annual precipitation is about 26 
inches, and the average annual air temperature is about 
45 degrees F. 

Zaza soils are similar to Flybow and Riggins soils and 
are near Brody, Klickson, and Wapshilla soils. Flybow 
soils are less than 10 inches deep to bedrock. Riggins 
soils have a mollic epipedon and are mesic. Brody soils 
are moderately deep and have a B2ir horizon. Klickson 
soils are very deep and have a mollic epipedon. Wap- 
shilla soils are very deep and have an argillic horizon. 

Typical pedon of Zaza loam, 7 to 40 percent slopes, 
about 8 miles southwest of Grangeville, about 2,300 feet 
south and 1,300 feet west of the northeast corner of 
sec. 27, R. 29N.,R.2E. 


O1—1 inch to 0; decomposed and partially decomposed 
needles, leaves, and twigs; medium acid. 

A11—0 to 3 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) loam, dark red- 
dish brown (5YR 3/4) moist; moderate fine and 
medium granular structure; slightly hard, very friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many fine roots; 
many fine interstitial pores; about 10 percent fine 
gravel; medium acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A12—3 to 7 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) very gravelly 
loam, dark reddish brown (5YR 3/4) moist; moder- 
ate very fine and fine subangular blocky and moder- 
ate very fine and fine granular structure; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many 
fine and common coarse roots; many fine tubular 
pores; about 35 percent gravel; medium acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

B2—7 to 12 inches; reddish brown (5YR 5/4) very grav- 
elly loam, dark reddish brown (5YR 3/4) moist; mod- 
erate very fine and fine subangular blocky and mod- 
erate very fine and fine granular structure; slightly 
hard, friable, sticky and plastic; many fine and 
common coarse roots; many fine tubular pores; 
about 60 percent gravel; medium acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

R—12 inches; fractured basalt bedrock; soil material in 
cracks. 


Thickness of the solum and depth to bedrock are 10 
to 20 inches. Rock fragments make up 35 to 75 percent 
of the B2 horizon. Reaction is slightly acid or medium 
acid. 

The A horizon is brown, light brown, or reddish brown. 
The B2 horizon is reddish brown or brown. 
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Formation of the soils 


A soil is the result of the parent material from which it 
formed, the climate under which it existed, the plant and 
animal life in and on it, the relief or lay of the land, and 
the length of time these forces have acted. Differences 
between soils can be traced to differences in one or 
more of these factors. 


Parent material 


Several contrasting parent materials exist in this area. 

Ericson, Spokel, and Suttler soils, for example, devel- 
oped from granite and schist. These are mostly in the 
southern part of the Area and around Elk City. 

There are some small areas of limestone in the south- 
ern part of the Area. This parent material was not 
mapped separately because of the difficulty of accurately 
delineating these small outcroppings in very inaccessible 
areas. 

Columbia River Basalt is a widespread formation in the 
Area. \t formed the broad plateaus. Seven Devils Volcan- 
ics occur at lower elevations along the Snake and 
Salmon Rivers. The Seven Devils formation is an impor- 
tant source of parent material, especially where canyons 
cut through these very thick formations. Soils formed 
partially in residuum from basalt include Bluesprin, Klick- 
son, Lawyer, Riggins, Tannahill, and Wapshilla soils. 

Glaciers have never been in this area, but the effects 
of glaciation have been important. As huge valley gla- 
ciers slowly pushed southward into the United States 
from Canada they scoured the sides and bottoms of the 
valleys. The ground-up rock and debris were carried in 
the ice and later deposited as the ice melted. The melt 
water spread out over large areas in south-central Wash- 
ington. Winds picked up the finer particles, mostly silt, 
and carried them into eastern Washington and northern 
idaho, where they were deposited. These loess deposits 
accumulated on the Columbia River plateaus during each 
glaciation (5). The loess is commonly more than 100 feet 
deep in the area of greatest accumulation—the western 
part of Latah County, Idaho, and the eastern part of 
Whitman County, Washington. 

The plateau in the survey area northward from Gran- 
geville is a thousand feet higher than the Columbia River 
plateaus and is also to one side of the prevailing winds. 
For these reasons, the loess deposits are fewer and 
thinner. The total thickness of the loess is only a few 
feet in the southern part near Grangeville, increasing 
somewhat a few miles to the north. This has caused 
profound differences between soils in this area and 
those in Latah and Whitman Counties. Since the loess in 
this survey area is so much thinner and spring precipita- 
tion is so much higher, the weathering of the loess into 
clays has been more intense and has been confined to a 
thinner layer than where the loess is thicker. 

Boles, Chicane, Fenn, Kooskia, Nez Perce, Shebang, 
and Uhlorn soils developed almost wholly in loess. All of 
these soils, except Unlorn soils, have a fine textured 
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argillic horizon. The surface layer has about 10 percent 
more clay than soils that developed in loess in Latah 
and Whitman Counties because of faster weathering in 
the climate of western Idaho County. 

In places the latest loess deposit covered old Verti- 
sols. The present Fenn soils are Vertisols. These buried 
Vertisols are now the argillic horizon of Nez Perce and 
Shebang soils. Loess deposits less than about 5 to 7 
inches thick were incorporated into these old Vertisols 
by self-mulching. At its present rate, accelerated erosion 
will make the Shebang and Nez Perce soils into Vertisols 
in a few hundred years. 

Many other soils in the Area have at least some loess 
in the upper horizons. They are mostly moderately steep 
to very steep. Examples are De Masters, Jacket, Keuter- 
ville, and Suloaf soils. 

Another effect of glaciation has been the development 
of patterned ground in this periglacial area. During ice 
advances this Area was considerably colder than now 
and the soils were frozen much of the time. In south 
facing areas, where bedrock was less than about 4 feet 
deep, the thawing of these frozen soils was uneven. This 
polygonal pattern of thawing allowed erosion to take 
place in the partially thawed areas. The result is a com- 
plex of mounds and intermounds. Large acreages of 
patterned ground occur in the Riggins-Meland, Ferdi- 
nand-Riggins, and Ferdinand-Flybow-Riggins complexes. 

Volcanic ash in this Area originated from many once 
active volcanoes in western Washington and western 
Oregon, such as Mt. St. Helens, Mt. Rainier, and Glacier 
Peak. The greatest contribution of ash in this Area came 
from the eruption of Mount Mazama, the cone of which 
is now Crater Lake, in southwestern Oregon about 6,600 
years ago. This ash fell over the entire area but was 
immediately eroded from landscapes which did not have 
a full cover of trees. Traces of ash protected by a cover 
of colluvium occur at the base of canyons in areas with 
no trees. Because the climate was significantly drier 
then, most areas were treeless. Only Brody and Jughan- 
dle soils formed in this material. They had a cover of 
Douglas-fir which was sufficient to retain the ash fall. 

Alluvium from a variety of sources has been deposited 
in low-lying positions throughout the Area. Chard, Nico- 
demus, Westlake, and Wilkins soils formed in alluvium. 
These soils cover only about 2 percent of the survey 
area. 


Climate 


Climate, both present and past, has been a strong 
influence on the development of soils in this area. It was 
directly and wholly responsible for the delivery by wind of 
loess. The development of patterned ground was also a 
result of climatic forces. 

Leaching of soluble material, such as calcium carbon- 
ate, depends on the amount of rainfall available. Most of 
the soils in the Area receive enough moisture to remove 
all the calcium carbonate. However, soils in the drier 
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areas, such as Banner and Tannahill soils, have an ac- 
cumulation of calcium carbonate in the lower part. 

Weathering of rocks into clay and movement of clay 
into the subsoil has resulted in the development of an 
argillic horizon in most of the soils. 


Climatic contrasts, which can occur within short dis- 
tances, contribute to the complex pattern of soils. Eleva- 
tion differences of as much as 3,000 feet within 2 miles 
are common. Higher elevations are cooler and have 
more precipitation than lower areas. Steep north-facing 
side slopes also are cooler than adjacent steep south- 
facing side slopes. 

Climate indirectly affects soil development through its 
influence on the kind and amount of vegetation on the 
soil. This in turn affects the amount of organic matter in 
the soil. An area consisting of the survey area, Lewis 
County, the southern half of Nez Perce County, and the 
southeast corner of Washington and northeast corner of 
Oregon has a climatic pattern that contrasts with most 
areas of the Pacific Northwest. This area has high pre- 
cipitation during May and June. The result is a good 
growth of grasses in spring and early summer. These 
grasses incorporate more organic matter into the soils 
than does the lighter vegetation of other areas. In the 
Camas Prairie north of Grangeville, the surface layer is 4 
to 9 percent organic matter. 


Living organisms 


Different types of vegetation absorb different kinds 
and amounts of nutrients from the soil, return different 
amounts of residue, and thus influence the kinds of soil 
that form. 

Six general potential native plant communities grow in 
this area. Their differences result mainly from climatic 
differences. The lower elevations along the Snake and 
Salmon Rivers, with the lowest precipitation and warmest 
temperatures, support a community of bluebunch wheat- 
grass and Sandberg bluegrass, along with other plants. 
These areas include Lickskillet and Tannahill soils. With 
increasing elevation precipitation increases, temperature 
decreases, and the natural vegetation changes. Above 
the bluebunch wheatgrass-Sandberg bluegrass commu- 
nity is a community dominated by Idaho fescue and 
bluebunch wheatgrass; then a community of ponderosa 
pine and shrubs; Douglas-fir and shrubs; grand fir and 
queencup beadlily; and, at the highest elevations, subal- 
pine fir and huckleberry. 

The different plant communities differently influence 
the development of soils in the area, especially in the 
upper several inches. When plant roots die, they are 
incorporated into the soil as organic matter. Since there 
are more roots available for conversion to organic matter 
in the Idaho fescue-bluebunch wheatgrass plant commu- 
nity, soils that support this community, such as Chicane, 
Nez Perce, and Uhlorn soils, have the most organic 
matter and are the darkest. Soils supporting either drier 
or wetter plant communities have less organic matter 
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and are lighter colored. The wetter Brody soils, for exam- 
ple, are lighter in color and low in organic matter. 

Animal activity also influences the development of 
soils. Worms, rodents, and other burrowing animals 
burrow deep in the soils, mixing material from the various 
parts of the soil. 


Relief 


Relief influences the formation of soils by its effect on 
natural erosion, the colluvial movement of soi! material, 
natural drainage, and the modification of climate caused 
by differences in aspect. The steeper the slope, the 
more rapid the runoff and the greater the possible ero- 
sion. On very steep slopes colluvial activity is common. 
Nearly level bottom lands, such as Nicodemus, West- 
lake, and Wilkins soils, have slow runoff and are moder- 
ately well drained and somewhat poorly drained. Steep 
south-facing soils are warmer and drier than steep north- 
facing soils. 

The dominant topography in this Area is canyons and 
mountains (see fig. 1, page 2). Slopes of more than 40 
percent occur on about 55 percent of the area. Most of 
the slopes are long. Slopes steeper than 100 percent 
are not uncommon. Many of the soils with these very 
steep slopes, especially north-facing soils, have a loamy- 
skeletal control section and are very deep to bedrock. 
Most of the rock fragments in these soils have moved 
down slope. Examples include Klickson, Lawyer, Naza- 
ton, and Wapshilla soils. 


Time 


The length of time that the parent material has been 
subjected to the effects of climate and living organisms 
is an important factor in the development of the soils. 

Most of the soils in the area that have slopes of less 
than 25 percent, other than alluvial soils, have had a 
rather stable surface for a considerable time. They have 
a fine textured subsoil. Vertisols, which require a long 
time for development from loess in this area, were 
common over much of the Camas Prairie until the latest 
loess deposit. A clayey B horizon is less common in 
steep soils because they have been developing for less 
time on the fess stable positions. 

Soils such as Chard and Nicodemus soils, which 
formed in alluvium, have been developing for a relatively 
short time. These soils have accumulated organic matter 
in the surface horizon but have developed only a very 
weak B2 horizon or none at all. 
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Glossary 


Alluvium. Materiai, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited 
on land by streams. 

Area reclaim (in tables). An area difficult to reclaim after 
the removal of soil for construction and other uses. 
Revegetation and erosion control are extremely diffi- 
cult. 

Association, soil. A group of soils geographically asso- 
ciated in a characteristic repeating pattern and de- 
fined and delineated as a single map unit. 

Available water capacity (available moisture capac- 
ity). The capacity of soils to hold water available for 
use by most plants. It is commonly defined as the 
difference between the amount of soil water at field 
moisture capacity and the amount at wilting point. It 
is commonly expressed as inches of water per inch 
of soil. The capacity, in inches, in a 60-inch profile 
or to a limiting layer is expressed as— 


Inches 


Base saturation. The degree to which material having 
cation exchange properties is saturated with ex- 
changeable bases (sum of Ca, Mg, Na, K), ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the total cation ex- 
change capacity. 

Bedrock. The solid rock that underlies the soil and other 
unconsolidated material or that is exposed at the 
surface. 
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Bottom land. The normal flood plain of a stream, sub- 
ject to flooding. 

Calcareous soil. A soil containing enough calcium car- 
bonate (commonly combined with magnesium car- 
bonate) to effervesce visibly when treated with cold, 
dilute hydrochloric acid. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less 
than 0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural 
class, soil material that is 40 percent or more clay, 
less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 percent 
silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface 
of a soil aggregate or lining pores or root channels. 
Synonyms: clay coating, clay skin. 

Coarse fragments. Mineral or rock particles 2 millime- 
ters to 25 centimeters (10 inches) in diameter. 

Coarse textured soll. Sand or loamy sand. 

Cobblestone (or cobble). A rounded or partly rounded 
fragment of rock 3 to 10 inches (7.5 to 25 centi- 
meters) in diameter. 

Colluvium. Soil material, rock fragments, or both moved 
by creep, slide, or local wash and deposited at the 
base of steep slopes. 

Complex, soll. A map unit of two or more kinds of soil in 
such an intricate pattern or so small in area that it is 
not practical to map them separately at the selected 
scale of mapping. The pattern and proportion of the 
soils are somewhat similar in all areas. 

Consistence, soll. The feel of the soil and the ease with 
which a lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms 
commonly used to describe consistence are— 
Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not 
hold together in a mass. 

Friable.—When moist, crushes easily under gentle 
pressure between thumb and forefinger and can be 
pressed together into a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate pres- 
sure between thumb and forefinger, but resistance is 
distinctly noticeable. 

Plastic.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate 
pressure but can be pressed into a Jump; will form a 
“wire” when rolled between thumb and forefinger. 
Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material and 
tends to stretch somewhat and pull apart rather than 
to pull free from other material. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; 
can be broken with difficulty between thumb and 
forefinger. 

Soft.—When dry, breaks into powder or individual 
grains under very slight pressure. 

Cemented,—Hard; little affected by moistening. 

Cutbanks cave (in tables). The walls of excavations 
tend to cave in or slough. 

Depth to rock (in tables). Bedrock is too near the surface 
for the specified use. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and 
duration of periods of saturation or partial saturation 
during soil formation, as opposed to altered drain- 
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age, which is commonly the result of artificial drain- 
age or irrigation but may be caused by the sudden 
deepening of channels or the blocking of drainage 
outlets. Seven classes of natural soil drainage are 
recognized: 

Excessively drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil very rapidly. Excessively drained soils are com- 
monly very coarse textured, rocky, or shallow. Some 
are steep. All are free of the mottling related to 
wetness. 

Somewhat excessively drained.—Water is removed 
from the soil rapidly. Many somewhat excessively 
drained soils are sandy and rapidly pervious. Some 
are shallow. Some are so steep that much of the 
water they receive is lost as runoff. All are free of 
the mottling related to wetness. 

Well drained.—Water is removed from the soil readi- 
ly, but not rapidly. It is available to plants throughout 
most of the growing season, and wetness does not 
inhibit growth of roots for significant periods during 
most growing seasons. Well drained soils are com- 
monly medium textured. They are mainly free of 
mottling. 

Moderately well drained.—Water is removed from 
the soil somewhat slowly during some periods. Mod- 
erately well drained soils are wet for only a short 
time during the growing season, but periodically for 
long enough that most mesophytic crops are affect- 
ed. They commonly have a slowly pervious layer 
within or directly below the solum, or periodically 
receive high rainfall, or both. 

Somewhat poorly drained.—Water is removed slowly 
enough that the soil is wet for significant periods 
during the growing season. Wetness markedly re- 
stricts the growth of mesophytic crops unless artifi- 
cial drainage is provided. Somewhat poorly drained 
soils commonly have a slowly pervious layer, a high 
water table, additional water from seepage, nearly 
continuous rainfall, or a combination of these. 

Poorly drained.—Water is removed so slowly that 
the soil is saturated periodically during the growing 
season or remains wet for long periods. Free water 
is commonly at or near the surface for long enough 
during the growing season that most mesophytic 
crops cannot be grown unless the soil is artificially 
drained. The soil is not continuously saturated in 
layers directly below plow depth. Poor drainage re- 
sults from a high water table, a slowly pervious layer 
within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous rain- 
fall, or a combination of these. 

Very poorly drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil so slowly that free water remains at or on the 
surface during most of the growing season. Unless 
the soil is artificially drained, most mesophytic crops 
cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils are com- 
monly level or depressed and are frequently 
ponded. Yet, where rainfall is high and nearly con- 
tinuous, they can have moderate or high slope gradi- 
ents. 
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Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by water, 
wind, ice, or other geologic agents and by such 
processes as gravitational creep. 

Erosion (geologic). Erosion caused by geologic proc- 
esses acting over long geologic periods and result- 
ing in the wearing away of mountains and the build- 
ing up of such landscape features as flood plains 
and coastal plains. Synonym: natural erosion. 
Erosion (accelerated). Erosion much more rapid 
than geologic erosion, mainly as a result of the ac- 
tivities of man or other animals or of a catastrophe 
in nature, for example, fire, that exposes the sur- 
face. 

Fine textured soll. Sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. 

Frost action (in tables). Freezing and thawing of soil 
moisture. Frost action can damage roads, buildings 
and other structures, and plant roots. 

Gravel. Rounded or angular fragments of rock up to 3 
inches (2 millimeters to 7.5 centimeters) in diameter. 
An individual piece is a pebble. 

Gravelly soil material. Material that is 15 to 50 percent, 
by volume, rounded or angular rock fragments, not 
prominently flattened, up to 3 inches (7.5 centi- 
meters) in diameter. 

Horizon, soll. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to 
the surface, having distinct characteristics produced 
by soil-forming processes. In the identification of soil 
horizons, an upper case letter represents the major 
horizons. Numbers or lower case ietters that follow 
represent subdivisions of the major horizons. An ex- 
planation of the subdivisions is given in the Soif 
Survey Manual. The major horizons of mineral soil 
are as follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer of fresh and decaying 
plant residue at the surface of a mineral soil. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon at or near the sur- 
face in which an accumulation of humified organic 
matter is mixed with the mineral material. Also, a 
plowed surface horizon, most of which was originally 
part of a B horizon. 

8 horizon.—The mineral horizon below an A horizon. 
The B horizon is in part a layer of transition from the 
overlying A to the underlying C horizon. The B hori- 
zon also has distinctive characteristics such as (1) 
accumulation of clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a 
combination of these; (2) prismatic or blocky struc- 
ture; (3) redder or browner colors than those in the 
A horizon; or (4) a combination of these. The com- 
bined A and B horizons are generally called the 
solum, or true soil. If a soil does not have a B 
horizon, the A horizon alone is the solum. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding 
indurated bedrock, that is little affected by soil-form- 
ing processes and does not have the properties 
typical of the A or B horizon. The material of a C 
horizon may be either like or unlike that in which the 
solum formed. If the material is known to differ from 
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that in the solum, the Roman numeral || precedes 
the letter C. 

Ai layer.—Consolidated rock beneath the soil. The 
rock commonly underlies a C horizon, but can be 
directly below an A or a B horizon. 

Large stones (in tables). Rock fragments 3 inches (7.5 
centimeters) or more across. Large stones adversely 
affect the specified use of the soil. 

Loam. Soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay particles, 
28 to 50 percent silt particles, and less than 52 
percent sand particles. 

Loess. Fine grained material, dominantly of silt-sized 
particles, deposited by wind. 

Low strength. The soil is not strong enough to support 


loads. 

Medium textured soil. Very fine sandy loam, loam, silt 
loam, or silt. 

Moderately coarse textured soil. Sandy loam and fine 
sandy loam. 


Moderately fine textured soil. Clay loam, sandy clay 
loam, and silty clay loam. 

Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, in- 
cluding the texture, structure, porosity, consistence, 
color, and other physical, mineral, and biological 
properties of the various horizons, and the thickness 
and arrangement of those horizons in the soil pro- 
file. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that vary 
in number and size. Mottling generally indicates poor 
aeration and impeded drainage. Descriptive terms 
are as follows: abundance—few, common, and 
many, size—fine, medium, and coarse; and con- 
trast—/aint, distinct, and prominent. The size mea- 
surements are of the diameter along the greatest 
dimension. Fine indicates !ess than 5 millimeters 
(about 0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 15 millimeters 
{about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, more than 15 
millimeters (about 0.6 inch). 

Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of 
the three simple variables—hue, value, and chroma. 
For example, a notation of 10YR 6/4 is a color of 
10YR hue, value of 6, and chroma of 4. 

Organic matter. Plant and animal residue in the soil in 
various stages of decomposition. 

Parent material. The unconsolidated organic and miner- 
al material in which soil forms. 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a gran- 
ule, a prism, or a block. 


Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called “‘a soil.” 
A pedon is three dimensional and large enough to 
permit study of all horizons. Its area ranges from 
about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
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square meters), depending on the variability of the 
soil. 

Percs slowly (in tables). The slow movement of water 
through the soil adversely affecting the specified 
use. 

Permeability. The quality of the soil that enables water 
to move downward through the profile. Permeability 
is measured as the number of inches per hour that 
water moves downward through the saturated soil. 
Terms describing permeability are: 

VOTY SlOW vc sscccsssssececsserssrsrssseesesseressees less than 0.06 inch 
.. 0.06 to 0.20 inch 
scotinacdeds 0.2 to 0.6 inch 

...0.6 inch to 2.0 inches 

sede 2.0 to 6.0 inches 

Baas 6.0 to 20 inches 

VELY FADIC. cesses rerseeeeeeenneeseene more than 20 inches 

pH value. A numerical designation of acidity and alkalin- 
ity in soil. (See Reaction, soil.) 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit; the range of moisture 
content within which the soil remains plastic. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil 
changes from semisolid to plastic. 

Profile, soll. A vertical section of the soil extending 
through all its horizons and into the parent material. 

Rangeland. Land on which the potential natural vegeta- 
tion is predominantly grasses, grasslike plants, forbs, 
or shrubs suitable for grazing or browsing. It in- 
cludes natural grasslands, savannas, many wet- 
lands, some deserts, tundras, and areas that sup- 
port certain forb and shrub communities. 

Range condition. The present composition of the plant 
community on a range site in relation to the poten- 
tial natural plant community for that site. Range con- 
dition is expressed as excellent, good, fair, or poor, 
on the basis of how much the present plant commu- 
nity has departed from the potential. 

Range site. An area of rangeland where climate, soil, 
and relief are sufficiently uniform to produce a dis- 
tinct natural plant community. A range site is the 
product of all the environmental factors responsible 
for its development. It is typified by an association of 
species that differ from those on other range sites in 
kind or proportion of species or total production. 

Reaction, soll. A measure of acidity or alkalinity of a 
soil, expressed in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 
7.0 is described as precisely neutral in reaction be- 
cause it is neither acid nor alkaline. The degree of 
acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 


Moderate............. 


pH 
Extremely acid Below 4.5 
Very strongly 4.5 to 5.0 
Strongly acid §.1 to 5.5 
Medium aci 6 to 6.0 
Slightly acid, 6.1 to 6.5 
Neutral... 6.6 to 7.3 
Mildly alkali 7.4 to 7.8 
Moderately alkaline... we 29 tO 8.4 
Strongly alkaline......... 8.5 to 9.0 


Very strongly AIKEN csvvccsevrssecserreeess94 and higher 
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Residuum (residual soil material). Unconsolidated, 
weathered, or partly weathered mineral material that 
accumulated as consolidated rock disintegrated in 

lace. 

Rooting depth (in tables). Shallow root zone. The soil 
is shallow over a layer that greatly restricts roots. 

Runoff. The precipitation discharged into stream chan- 
nels from an area. The water that flows off the 
surface of the land without sinking into the soil is 
called surface runoff. Water that enters the soil 
before reaching surface streams is called ground- 
water runoff or seepage flow from ground water. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral frag- 
ments from 0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in di- 
ameter. Most sand grains consist of quartz. As a soil 
textural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more sand 
and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Seepage (in tables). The movement of water through the 
soil. Seepage adversely affects the specified use. 

Series, soll. A group of soils that have profiles that are 
almost alike, except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material. All the 
soils of a series have horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the 
swelling when wet. Shrinking and swelling can 
damage roads, dams, building foundations, and 
other structures. It can also damage plant roots. 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that 
range in diameter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 
millimeter) to the lower limit of very fine sand (0.05 
millimeter). As a soil textural class, soil that is 80 
percent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Site Index. A designation of the quality of a forest site 
based on the height of the dominant stand at an 
arbitrarily chosen age. For example, if the average 
height attained by dominant and codominant trees in 
a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 75 
feet, the site index is 75 feet. 

Slickensides. Polished and grooved surfaces produced 
by one mass sliding past another. In soils, slicken- 
sides may occur at the bases of slip surfaces on the 
steeper slopes; on faces of blocks, prisms, and col- 
umns; and in swelling clayey soils, where there is 
marked change in moisture content. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the hori- 
zontal. Percentage of slope is the vertical distance 
divided by horizontal distance, then multiplied by 
100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a drop of 20 feet 
in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 

Slow refill {in tables). The slow filling of ponds, resulting 
from restricted permeability in the soil. 

Small stones (in tables). Rock fragments less than 3 
inches (7.5 centimeters) in diameter. Small stones 
adversely affect the specified use of the soil. 
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Soll. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth's 
surface. It is capable of supporting plants and has 
properties resulting from the integrated effect of cli- 
mate and living matter acting on earthy parent mate- 
rial, as conditioned by relief over periods of time. 

Soil separates. Mineral particles less than 2 mm in 
equivalent diameter and ranging between specified 
size limits. The names and sizes of separates recog- 
nized in the United States are as follows: 


Millime- 

ters 
VEY COAISE SANG... ccecsessessssectesesrescssseseaves 2.0 to 1.0 
Coarse sand. wee 1,0 to 0.5 
Medium sand 0.5 to 0.25 
Fine sand. -0.25 to 0.10 
.0.10 to 0.05 
0.05 to 0.002 


Less than 0,002 


Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C 
horizon, in which the processes of soil formation are 
active. The solum in soil consists of the A and B 
horizons. Generally, the characteristics of the mate- 
rial in these horizons are unlike those of the underly- 
ing material. The living roots and plant and animal 
activities are largely confined to the solum. 

Steptoe. An islandlike hill projecting through the lava 
flows. 

Stones. Rock fragments 10 to 24 inches (25 to 60 centi- 
meters) in diameter. 

Stony. Refers to a soil containing stones in numbers 
that interfere with or prevent tillage. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil parti- 
cles into compound particles or aggregates. The 
principal forms of soil structure are—pi/aty (laminat- 
ed), prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates longer 
than horizontal), cofumnar (prisms with rounded 
tops), blocky (angular or subangular), and granular. 
Structureless soils are either single grained (each 
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grain by itself, as in dune sand) or massive (the 
particles adhering without any regular cleavage, as 
in many hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of 
the solum below plow depth. 

Substratum. The part of the soil below the solum. 

Subsurface layer. Technically, the A2 horizon. Generally 
refers to a leached horizon lighter in color and lower 
in content of organic matter than the overlying sur- 
face layer. 

Surface layer. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its 
equivalent in uncultivated soil, ranging in depth from 
4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 centimeters). Frequently 
designated as the ‘plow layer,” or the ‘Ap horizon.” 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and 
clay particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural 
classes, in order of increasing proportion of fine 
particles, are sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay 
loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be further 
divided by specifying “coarse,” “‘fine,” or “very 
fine.” 

Thin layer (in tables). Otherwise suitable soil material 
too thin for the specified use. 

Topsoil. The upper part of the soil, which is the most 
favorable material for plant growth. It is ordinarily 
rich in organic matter and is used to topdress road- 
banks, lawns, and land affected by mining. 

Variant, soil. A soil having properties sufficiently differ- 
ent from those of other known soils to justify a new 
series name, but occurring in such a limited geo- 
graphic area that creation of a new series is not 
justified. 
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TABLE 1.--TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION 


[Recorded in the period 1951-75 at Grangeville, Idaho] 
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TABLE 2.--TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION 
(Recorded in the period 1951-75 at Riggins, Idaho] 


It can be calculated by adding the 


dividing the sum by 2, and subtracting the temperature below which 


IDAHO COUNTY AREA, IDAHO, WESTERN PART 
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* A growing degree day is a unit of heat available for plant growth. 


maximum and minimum daily temperatures, 


growth is minimal for the principal crops in the area (40°F). 


**® Extremes. 
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TABLE 3.--FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 


{Recorded in the period 1951-75 at Grangeville, Idaho] 


i) 
i Temperature 
I 
' 
Probability i 24Or { 26°F 32°F 
Lor lower i; or lower or lower 
q 
Last freezing 
temperature 
in spring: 
1 year in 10 
later than-- May 4 May 23 June 10 
2 years in 10 
later than-- April 27 May 17 June 4 
5 years in 10 
later than-- April 14 May T May 24 


First freezing 
temperature 
in fall: 


1 year in 10 


earlier than-- September 5 


2 years in 10 


earlier than-- October 6 {September 19 {September 10 
5 years in 10 
earlier than-<=- October 18 October 3 |September 19 


TABLE 4.-=FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 


(kecorded in the period 1951-75 at Riggins, Idaho] 


! 
H Temperature 
i 
Probability H 240F I 20°F ‘ 320F 
{__or lower tor lower i__or_ lower 
t 1 if 
Last freezing H i i 
temperature i I ' 
in spring: i f i 
\ \ 1 
t ' 1 
1 year in 10 H H { 
later than-- { April Ft April 20 j May 14 
1 ‘ ' 
t ' 1 
2 years in 10 | i i 
later than-- i March 26 j April 14 | May 7 
t 1 ' 
i rT 1 
5 years in 10 H H i 
later than-- H March 31 April 5 April 24 
t 7 ' 
; H ' 
4 ‘ Ly 
First freezing I i { 
temperature I i H 
in fall: i i i 
\ ' H 
1 year in 10 H ' i 
earlier than-- | October 29 { October 12 {September 29 
1 ) ' 
iT ! i) 
2 years in 10 H I H 
earlier than-- | November 8 { October 22 }| October 6 
i i i 
5 years in 10 i i i 
@arlier than-- | November 27 {| November 9 | October 20 
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TABLE 5.--GROWING SEASON 


LRecorded in the period 1951-75 
at Grangeville, Idaho} 


Daily minimum temperature 
during growing season 


Probability { Higher | Higher | Higher 
than H than i than 
24OF 28°F 32°F 

9 years in 10 155 122 | 94 

8 years in 10 166 131 | 102 

5 years in 10 187 148 118 

2 years in 10 208 165 134 

1 year in 10 219 174 142 
t | 1 


TABLE 6.-=GROWING SEASON 


{Recorded in the period 1951-75 
at Riggins, Idaho] 


H Daily minimum temperature 
H during growing season 
\ 
i 
Probability i Higher i Higher | Higher 
H than H than ! than 
| 24°F | 28°F | 32°F 
’ 1 t 
i I t 
TT Days I Days i Days 

‘ ' f 
1 ' 1 

9 years in 10 | 221 i 188 i 153 
i i \ 

8 years in 10 } 238 H 198 H 161 
1 t 1 

5 years in 10 } 268 | 218 | 178 
1 ' 1 
1 ' 1 

2 years in 10 } 299 i 237 H 194 
1 \ \ 
1 1 1 

1 year in 10 | 315 | 248 | 203 
' ) ‘ 
1 1 L 
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TABLE 7.--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 


1 v 

1 i 1 
Map j Soil name ' Acres Percent 
symbol | rr ea aes 

ry 1 1 

iF 4 ‘1 
1 iBanner silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes----------------~----------------.----- meeee! 280 | + 
2 iBanner silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes---- { 890 } 0.1 
3 iBanner silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes--- t 1,380 | O.2 
4 iBluesprin-Keuterville association----------- | 1,990 | 0.3 
5 iBluesprin-Klickson association--------- ween | 28,400 } 3.8 
6 iBluesprin-Lawyer association-------------.-- { 4,340 | 0.6 
7 1Bluesprin-Rock outcrop complex-------------- f 32,600 } uy 
8 iBoles silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes------------------------ f 6,400 | 0.9 
9 iBoles silt loam, 7 to 25 percent slopesen-----9-------- en enn nen nnn ee eee enn ee H 5,300 | OT 
10 iBrody cobbly loam, cool, 12 to 40 percent slopes i 9,700 | 103 
V1 iBrody-Telcher complex---~~-~-----~-------~-------~--~----~--------+--------------- ++ i 2,060 | 0.3 
12 iBrody-Wapshilla association----- Beer ee ees enn wee eee new ene weceeen- oleate teed 8,100 | si 
13 iBrower very gravelly loam, 40 to 90 percent slopes- 18,400 | 2.5 
14 iBrower-Brownlee complex--------------------------+----~--~--------+---- 1,630 | 0.2 
15 iBrower-Kock outcrop complex----------~----.+--+-----~----+++------------ 5,500 { 0.7 
16 iBrownlee loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes--~-~----------- 210 | * 
7 ‘Brownlee loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes------------ wt eee eee wenn nee 400 | 0.1 
18 iBrownlee loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes---~--------~--------------+---- 1,850 { 0.2 
19 iBrownlee loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes---~~--------~- 620 | On| 
20 iChard sandy loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes--- 260 | * 
21 Chard sandy loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes--+ 340 |} * 
22 iChard sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 2,310 | 0.3 
23 iChard sandy loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes 480 | 0.1 
24 iChard Variant loamy fine sand, 2 to 7 percent slopes------ 580 | 0.1 
25 iChard Variant loamy fine sand, 7 to 25 percent slopes----- 310 | * 
26 iChicane silt loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes--~--~----~------- 1,990 | 0.3 
27 iChicane silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes-- 5,100 | 0.7 
238 iChicane silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes---------------- 2,350 | 0.3 
29 iChicane silt loan, 25 to 40 percent slopes----------------- 560 | 0.1 
30 iDe Masters silt loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes--- 2,550 | 0.3 
31 iDe Masters silt loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes-------------- 580 | 0.1 
32 iDe Masters-Riggins complex--------- were Hoon ee enone wooo 5,700 | 0.8 
33 iDe Masters-Suloaf silt loams--~---- ween- 3,450 | 0.5 
34 {Ericson loam, 4 to 25 percent slopes---- 2,080 | 0.3 
35 iEricson loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes---- 1,620 | 0.2 
36 tEricson-Rock outcrop complexenw----- eee enn n-ne eee een n= Pb VOY 0.1 
37 iFenn silty clay, 2 to 7 percent slopes----------------------~----- 6,440 | 0.9 
38 iFenn silty clay, 7 to 25 percent slopes----------------~---------- 220 | * 
39 iFenn very stony silty clay, 2 to 25 percent slopes---------- wo--e 3,050 | 0.4 
40 iFenn Variant silty clay, 0 to 7 percent slopes------~------- were 570 | 0.1 
44 iFerdinand silt loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes----------~-------~---- 4,750 | 0.6 
42 iFerdinand silt loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes---------------------- 7,400 | 1.0 
43 iFerdinand silt loam, 25 to 4O percent slopes----------------+~---- - 640 | 0.1 
yy iFerdinand-Bluesprin very cobbly loam$---------------+------~-----------~-------+--+---- 45,600 | 6.1 
45 iFerdinand-Flybow-Riggins complex----- wrt rr rn nn ee ee 29,100 } 3.9 
46 |Ferdinand-Riggins complex-------~-----~----~--~-------+..+-------- 13,900 | 1.9 
47 iJacket silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes------ wesee- aon enero ne ween o ree eee nee weree- H 260 | * 
48 iJacket silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes-------------- H 1,250 } 0.2 
4g iJacket silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes H 2,600 | 0.3 
50 jdacket silt loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes---------------------------- Rom r rcs seer e- ! 1,800 | 0.2 
51 idacket Variant silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes------ { 390 | 0.1 
52 iJacket Variant silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes--~-- H 250 | * 
53 idacket Variant silt loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes------- i 210 } * 
54 iJohnson loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes--~+-------~------- --- { 1,530 ; 0.2 
55 iJchnson loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes----------------- oo i 870 | 0.1 
56 iJughandle loam, cool, 7 to 40 percent slopes-~-----~---- ' 2,950 | O.4 
57 |Jughandle loam, cool, 40 to 90 percent slopes---------- H 11,300 | 1.5 
58 idughandle-Ericson association i 3,300 | 0.4 
59 |} Jughandle-Suttler association { 7,500 {| 1.0 
60 iJughandle Variant silt loam----~------- we teen een ern ne oe eee = i 870 j 0.1 
61 iKeuterville gravelly loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes-------~----~---+-------~-~--++----- Hl 1,020 } 6.1 
62 iKeuterville gravelly loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes-----~------- tt rs ve-- i 1,580 | 0.2 
63 iKeuterville-Bluesprin complex-------------------------- seeeeen- neeeen-- morenee- wenn] 1,640 | 0.2 
64 iKeuterville-Bluesprin association---------- - i 3,300 | o.4 
65 iKeuterville-Klickson association---~------- { 730 } 0.1 
66 iKlickson~Rock outcrop complex-------------- i 11,600 } 1.6 
67 iKlickson-Suloaf complex-~------- weer --- ~--- H 20,900 |{ 2.8 
68 iKlickson-Bluesprin association---~------- wt nn et ne en ee eee ee H 28,100 | 3.8 


See footnote at end of table, 
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TABLE 7.--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS--Continued 


' 
' 
Map | Soil name 
symbol} 
i) 
i 
69 iKlickson-Wapshilla association----------~---~~----------------------+-+----------+--- 
70 iKooskia silt’ loam, low rainfall, 3 to 7 percent slopes--~-------------- - 
71 (Kooskia silt loam, low rainfall, 7 to 12 percent slopes-~---------------- 
f2 i(Kooskia silt loam, low rainfall, 12 to 25 percent slopes---------------- 
73 iLawyer-Rock outcrop complex-----~--------~-------~----------+-------------- 
74 |Lawyer-Bluesprin association----~-------~-~-----~-------+- woe creer een ee 
75 iLawyer-Tannahill association------------ wonnneee wee nnn ne en eee ee 
76 iLickskillet-Tannahill complex--------------------~--------~---- 
q7 iMeland silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes---- 
78 iMeland silt loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes---------------- s2--- 
79 iMeland silt loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes--~~--~-------------- 
80 iNaz sandy loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes-------------------~--- 
8) iNazaton-Naz complex--~----+-------------+--------------------- 
82 iNazaton-Suttler association------+ wee tenn enn nn eee eee ee 
83 iNez Perce silt loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes-------~-~~----~--- 
B4 iNez Perce silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes-~--~--~----------- 
85 iNez Perce silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes-----~-------~--- 
86 iNicodemus loam-------------~-+--.+----------- aaconnee een 
87 iNicodemus Variant loame------------------.~-----+----.----- ene 
88 iNicodemus Variant cobbly loam-----~-+-------------~~---------- 
89 iOland silt loam, 10 to 40 percent slopes--------------------- 
90 iOland silt loam, 40 to 90 percent slopes-------~----------.--- 
91 iOland Variant loam, 10 to 30 percent slopes------- werner nnne 
92 iRiggins-Meland complex--w-~-0-----~se-----~----- +e ooo 
93 {Rock outcrop 
94 Rock outcrop-Bluesprin complex-----+--------------- mecceese ~-- 
95 tRock outcrop-Brower complex-e-------+-s------------ 
96 tRock outcrop-Klickson complex-------------- 
97 iRock outcrop-Nazaton complex---------------- 
98 1Rock outcrop-Suttler complex--------- 
99 }Rock outcropeTannahill complex 
100 iShebang silt loam, 2 to 7 percent elapedeee 
101 iShebang silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes--~ 
102 iShebang silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes-~-------~--------- 
103 iSpokel very stony loam, 40 to 90 percent slopes----~-------~- 
104 iSpokel-Brower association-----+-----------~-- wececoe+ ween nnn 
105 iSpokel-Nazaton association-- 
106 iSpokel-Suttler association-----~------------ 
107 iSuloaf silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes---- 
108 iSuloaf silt loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes------ 
109 iSuloaf silt loam, 25 to 4O percent slopes--+-------+ ween nee e ee - + ~~ == === - ' 1,660 
110 iSuloaf cobbly silt loam, 7 to 4O percent slopes 
117 iSuloaf-Meland silt loams------------~-------+-~------~+-------- 
112 iTannahill loam, 7 to 40 percent slopes----- 
113 iTannahill-Lickskillet complex 
414 iTannahill-Rock outcrop complex 
115 iTelcher silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes---- 
116 iTelcher silt loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes-- 
V17 |Telcher silt loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes- 
118 iTelcher-Suloaf silt loams----~-------- - 
119 iTypic Xerofluvents, cobbly 
120 i\Uhlorn silt loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes---- 
121 ;}Uhlorn silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes--- 
122 iUhlorn silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes-- 
123 iUhlorn silt loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes--- 
124 iUhlorn silt loam, 40 to 65 percent slopes-- 
125 iUptmor silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes----- 
126 iUptmor silt loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes--- 
127 iUptmor silt loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes-- 
128 j}Wapshilla loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes~-------~--- 
129 \Westlake silt loam-------- woe een nee e+e 
130 
131 


* Less than 0.1 percent. 
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TABLE 8.--RANGELAND PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIES 


[Only the soils that support rangeland vegetation suitable 


1 

i) 

Soil name and Range site and I 
i 

i 


] 
! 1 
imap symbol ! precipitation zone Kind of year | Dry 
i iweight 
H i iLb/acre 
{ i i 
1, 2, Jeeenen-- w-e-l|Loamy, 12-16" P2Z----------- +--|Favorable | 1,700 
Banner H iNormal { 1,500 
i iUnfavorable {| 1,300 
I i i 
i I i 
i i I 
i i | 
ue: i i \ 
Bluesprin--------- {South Slope, 16-22" PZ-------- iFavorable t 2,200 
i iNormal i 1,700 
i iUnfavorable { 1,300 
I i i 
i I i 
{ I i 
Keuterville. | i i 
I i i 
Bes H i | 
Bluesprin--------- iSouth Slope, 16-22" PZ-------- iFavorable i 2,200 
i iNormal { 1,700 
i iUnfavorable j{ 1,300 
t 1 ' 
i) ! 1 
i i i 
i i H 
Klickson. i i i 
i i i 
6%; H i Hl 
Bluesprin--------- iSouth Slope, 16-22" P2Z---+----|Favorable i 2,200 
i iNormal i 1,700 
H iUnfavorable j{ 1,300 
i i i 
i ' i 
H i i 
Lawy ere-------- ---iNorth Slope, 22"+ PZ---~------ iFavorable i 3,000 
i Normal 1 2,600 
i iUnfavorable } 2,000 
t ' , 
! | ! 
i i I 
i i i 
i i ' 
I i i 
i i H 
7": } i H 
Bluesprin--------- tSouth Slope, 16-22" PZ--------j| Favorable } 2,200 
i tNormal 1 1,700 
! Unfavorable { 1,300 
7 1 
if 1 
{ i 
I H 
Rock outcrop. i i 
i i 
| Benen nnn nnn nnn nnn iSchist Slope South, 16-22" Pz avorable i 1,800 
Brower + 1,500 
nfavorable ; 1,000 
‘ 
i 
i 
i 
i 
‘ 
i) 


i 

i 

i 
i 

i 
iF 
iNormal 
1uU 
} 
H 

i 

i 

H 


See footnote at end of table. 


Total production 


for grazing are listed] 


t 

1 
Characteristic vegetation |Compo~ 

is 

t 


iBluebunch wheatgrass--- 


Idaho fescue-------- woe 
Sandberg bluegrass----- 
1Big bluegrass---------- 
iArrowleaf balsamroot--- 
tLupine-----------~------------- 


Bluebunch wheatgrass 
Idaho fescue 


iBluebunch wheatgrass---------- 
{Idaho fescue------------------ 
iBig bluegrass 
jArrowleaf balsamroot---------- 


iBluebunch wheatgrass------ ——— 
iIdaho fescue 


5 
5 
5 

1 
iIdaho fescue----------------~- i 30 
{Bluebunch wheatgrass-~-------- i 8 
[Sedge--++--~----- weer ee ee enn i 7 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


w 


iArrowleaf balsamroot---------- | 
{Biscuitroot----------------~-~ ' 
iSticky geranium---------~----- } 
tLupine------------------~----- ! 
iCommon snowberry-------------- H 
{Douglas hawthorn------~-------- ' 


iBluebunch wheatgrass-+--------- 
iIdaho fescue~------------- 

iBig bluegrass---~--~--- 
‘Arrowleaf balsamroot-- 


iBluebunch wheatgrass 
lIdaho fescues-++-----+ 
jArrowleaf balsamroot 
iBiscuitroot--------~------ 
iLupine---~---------------- 
iTapertip hawksbeard-~------ 
iWhite hawkweed--«----<--<---- 
\ 
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TABLE 8.--RANGELAND PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIES--Continued 


Total production 


t 
Characteristic vegetation iCompo- 


i i i 
Soil name and | Range site and | | i 
map symbol | precipitation zone iKind of year {| Dry | isition 
t H iweight | i 
i H |}Lb/acrej i Pet 
| i I i i 
14; i i i i i 
Brower--~--------- iSchist Slope South, 16-22" PZ {Favorable i 1,800 {Bluebunech wheatgrass---------- i 25 
i iNormal i 1,500 j}Idaho fescue-----------~------ i 20 
i iUnfavorable { 1,000 {Arrowleaf balsamroot- 8 
i i H iBiscuitroot---------- 7 
i i i iLupinew-------------~ 7 
H H i iTapertip hawksbeard-- 5 
H H itWhite hawkweed---~---~----~--~--~- 5 
i i I } i 
Brownlee---------- iSchist, 16-22" P7------------- iFavorable { 2,200 {Bluebunch wheatgrass i 30 
i itNormal | 1,800 {Idaho fescue--------- 1 15 
H iUnfavorable | 1,000 [Arrowleaf balsamroot + 10 
i I H jLupine------------------------ i 5 
i { H iPrairie junegrass------------- 1 5 
| H H iTapertip hawksbeard----------- i 5 
i i H iSandberg bluegrass~----~------- , s 
i i iCommon snowberry-------------- i & 
i i i i { 
15*; H i i i i 
BroW@reennnnnnenne iSchist Slope South, 16-22" PZ ijFavorable | 1,800 {Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- 1 25 
i iNormal 1 1,500 j|Idaho fescue------------------ 1 20 
i iUnfavorable {| 1,000 {Arrowleaf balsamroot 8 
{ f { iBiscuitroot------------------- 7 
i i H iLupine-------------- 7 
i i { i\Tapertip hawksbeard- 5 
i i i iWhite hawkweed~-----------s--- 5 
1 ‘ 1 i 
3 1 1 ! 
Rock outcrop. H H H H 
1 ' ' , 
' 1 1 1 
16, 17, 18, 19----- {[Schist, 16-22" PZ--+---------- iFavorable | 2,200 }Bluebunch wheatgrass 30 
Brownlee H iNormal | 1,800 ;}Idaho fescue------- 15 
i iUnfavorable { 1,000 {Arrowleaf balsamroot 10 
H H i i(Lupine------------------------ ee) 
H { { (Sandberg bluegrass------------ i 5 
H i | iCommon snowberry-------------- i 5 
H H |Tapertip hawksbeard----------- a) 
' ' ' 
1 ! ! 1 
20, 21, 22, 23----- iLoamy, 12-16" PZ-------------- {Favorable 1 1,400 |Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- 60 
Chard i iNormal | 1,050 |Arrowleaf balsamroot---- 5 
i \Unfavorable | 700 {Sandberg bluegrass------ 5 
H i H iSmooth sumac---+--------- 5 
f H {Sand dropseed--+-------------- 5 
i ' 1 
‘ 1 i) ' 
24, 25 anna wn nnn nen {Loamy, 12-16" PZ----~---------- |Favorable i 1,400 |Bluebunch wheatgrass~--------- | 60 
Chard Variant H |\Normal {| 1,200 {Sandberg bluegrass---~--------- i 5 
i \Unfavorable | 1,000 jArrowleaf balsamroot a) 
H H | iBiscuitroot------------------- i 
H { H iLupine-~----------~------------ i 5 
i i H t i 
32%: ! I i i i 
De Masters. | ' ! I i 
1 1 i) t t 
Riggins----------- iShallow Stony, 16-22" PZ------ tFavorable } 1,000 {Bluebunch wheatgrass----+------- i 40 
i tNormal H 750 jSandberg bluegrass------------ 5 
f iUnfavorable | 600 {Idaho fescue------------------ i 5 
{ | i iBalsamroote------------------- 1 5 
1 i) 1 i 
39----------------- iDense Stony Clay, 22"+ PZ----- iFavorable | 1,800 {California danthonia 0 
Fenn H iNormal | 1,700 {;Ovalhead sedge-+---- 5 
} iUnfavorable {| 1,600 {Idaho fescue-------- 0 
f H | iBaltic rush--------- 5 
H H i iGland cinquefoil---- 5 
i H i iCous biscuitroot-------------- 5 
i H \ |American bistort-------------- 1 5 
H Hq H iCommon camas---<--------------- i 5 
i) I t 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.--RANGELAND PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIES--Continued 


1 1 t 
Soil name and H Range site and } i | Characteristic vegetation iCompo= 
map symbol | precipitation zone iKind of year | Dry { {sition 
fy — pee ae OED BI Sa 
i i iLb/acrei i Pot 
i) 1 1 ' 1 
41, 42, 43--------- iLoamy, 22"+ PZ---------------- (Favorable 1} 2,400 {Idaho fescues----enn-nnnw nnn 1 30 
Ferdinand i iNormal i 2,000 {Bluebunch wheatgrass----~---~-- i 25 
H iUnfavorable j; 1,800 {Arrowleaf balsamroot---------- i 5 
i i i iSticky geranium--------------- a) 
{ i i |Lupine------<----------------- a) 
i i i i i 
yyw; H i i i { 
Ferdinand----~----- iSouth Slope, 16-22" PZ-------- iFavorable 1 2,400 |Bluebunch wheatgrass-+--------- t 35 
H iNormal | 1,500 {Idaho fescue+-~-----------~--- i 15 
i }Unfavorable { 1,300 {Lupine~--~----~--------------- ; 6 
H i { (Prairie junegrasg------------- i 5 
i H H iTapertip hawksbeard------~---- i 
H i i {Arrowleaf balsamroot-----~---- i 5 
i i iPenstemon lecleatatetetatatetetetatatetetetetatatetal i 
t t i i 1 
Bluesprin--------- {South Slope, 16-22" P2Z-------- iFavorable | 2,200 |Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- i 35 
} {Normal {1,700 {Idaho fescue-----~------------ 1 25 
i iUnfavorable { 1,300 {Big bluegrass---------------~-- i > 
| i i \Arrowleaf balsamroot---<------- 1 5 
i i i | LUpinen----- nnn een ~ eee nena nee 1 72 
i i } t i 
45*; i I ' i H 
Ferdinand--«-s----jLoamy, 22"+ P2--------+----~---- Favorable | 2,400 |Idaho fescue------------------ ; 30 
H {Normal i 2,000 |Bluebunch wheatgrass------3-5- | 25 
4 iUnfavorable | 1,800 jArrowleaf balsamroot------~---- i 5 
H i H iSticky geranium-----------~--- } 5 
: { tLupine-~------------~-----~--- i 5 
i j i H ' 
Fly bow------------ iVery Shallow, 12-22" PZ------= iFavorable t 600 {|Bluebunch wheatgrass------~--- i 20 
{ {Normal H 400 |Sandberg bluegrass--- + 15 
{ iUnfavorable } 300 |Cutleaf balsamroot--= i 10 
H i H iErLogonume----------- { 10 
H { i |Biscuitroot---~--~--+----------- 8 
i i H iIdaho fescue 6 
i i ! iLupine---------- wee eee cceeren- i 5 
I 7 + , ' 
1 ' ‘ i) i) 
Riggins----------- iShallow Stony, 16-22" PZe----- iFavorable i 1,000 |Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- { 40 
{ iNormal H 750 |Sandberg bluegrasg-----~---~--- i 5 
i iUnfavorable | 600 {Idaho fescue---------------~-- 1 5 
t H i | Balsamrooteo~--222en nnn n nen 1 5 
I i i i i 
46*: i i i { i 
Ferdinand-<------- tLoamy, 22"+ PZ-----------~----- iFavorable | 2,400 {Idaho fescue------------------ { 30 
H iNormal 1 2,000 {Bluebunch wheatgrassq---~----— + 25 
H {Unfavorable j; 1,800 jArrowleaf balsamroot---------- i 5 
{ H H iSticky geranium 1 5 
i i i i Lupinew----------~----- enn --- i 5 
i 1 1 1 f) 
Riggins--------+--- {Shallow Stony, 16-22" PZ----==jFavorable i} 1,000 {Bluebunch wheatgrass---------~ + 40 
H iNormal H 750 {Sandberg bluegrass----------~- { 5 
| iUnfavorable {| 600 {Idaho fescue----------------~- i 5 
{ H H [Balsamrootawaeonnnen nnn een e ene a) 
' H \ ‘ ’ 
1 1 ' t 1 
47, 48, 49, 50W---- itNorth Slope, 22"+ PZ-~~+------ iFavorable | 3,000 {Idaho fescue------------------ 1 20 
Jacket f {Normal i; 2,600 {Common snowberry---- -| 5 
i iUnfavorable {| 2,000 {Black hawthorn---------------- i 5 
i H { iBlue wildrye------------------ i 5 
| | i iCinquefoil]l-------------------- a) 
| t { iSticky geranium--------------- 5 
| | H iCatchweed bedstraw--- 5 
f f I | ROS Geen en nn nnn ~ 5 
H f i White spirea------------------ 5 
i { I Saskatoon serviceberry--------= i 5 
if 1 t 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.~-RANGELAND PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIES--Continued 


Total production 


Rock outcrop. 


1 ‘ i) i) 
Soil name and i Range site and H | | Characteristic vegetation iCompo= 
Map symbol H precipitation zone iKind of year | Dry { isition 
i t tweight i i 
i i iLb/acrei i Pet 
1 1 i ' 1 
51, 52, 53--------- iNorth Slope, 22"+ PZ-~--------- iFavorable 1 2,800 {Idaho fescue------------------ i 20 
Jacket Variant i iNormal 1 2,500 |Black hawthorn---------------- a) 
H iUnfavorable ; 1,800 iBlue wildrye------------------ 5 
H H i iSticky geranium----- 5 
I H H iCatchweed bedstraw-~ 5 
H i H }Cinquefoil---------- 5 
i { t tMallow ninebark----- 5 
i i i {Common snowberry---- 5 
I \ { | ROS@+--e ee ne ne ene nn ee n-ne 5 
{ H { iWhite spirea-------------- 5 
H H H iSaskatoon serviceberry 5 
1 ' 1 ' ' 
60----------------- iSemi-Wet Meadow--------------- (Favorable | 3,000 |Sedge------------------~------ 40 
Jughandle Variant { iNormal i 2,500 {Tufted hairgrass a5 
i iUnfavorable | 1,700 | RuSh+--+~------------------ § 
i i i iSitka alder 5 
H H H \Willow--------~-~------------- 5 
' : : ; \ 
63": i } i } i 
Keuterville. H H | i I 
Hl ' ' ' ‘ 
' rT i) ! i) 
Bluesprin----- we~-iSouth Slope, 16-22" PZ---~---- iFavorable 1 2,200 |Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- 35 
{ iNormal | 1,700 {Idaho fescue-------------- 325) 
i iUnfavorable { 1,300 |Big bluegrass I 5 
Hl H } jArrowleaf balsamroot---------- i 5 
i { i |} Lupine----------+-----++------ 
i i { I 
64*: i i { i 
Keuterville. H i f | 
i} 1 i 1 
Bluesprin--------- iSouth Slope, 16-22" PZ-------- iFavorable i 2,200 |Bluebunch wheatgrass 
i {Normal { 1,700 {Idaho fescue-------------- 
{ iUnfavorable j{ 1,300 {Big bluegrass-----~--~-~---- 
i H i j}Arrowleaf balsamroot 
{ { H [Lupine------------+------0----- 
i i i i 
68*: i i i H 
Klickson, H H i H 
1 r i) i) 
Bluesprin--------- iSouth Slope, 16-22" PZ-------- iFavorable | 2,200 {Bluebunch wheatgrass 
i iNormal i 1,700 {Idaho fescue---+--------------- 
i iUnfavorable {| 1,300 |Big bluegrasS----------~------~ 
I H i j\Arrowleaf balsamroot 
i H H | LUpine@----- 2-2-2 enn eee - 
i H H H i 
T3*: i i i i i 
Lawyer-~----~-~-----~- iNorth Slope, 22"+ PZ-=--------=- iFavorable i 3,000 {Idaho fescue------------------ 1 30 
i iNormal | 2,600 |Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- i 8 
H Unfavorable | 2,000 |Sedge------------~------------ 1 7 
t H i iArrowleaf balsamroot---------- i 5 
{ I H iBiscuitrootq----ceeccewnnnanne a= 1 5 
H i { {Sticky geranium--------------~- i 5 
i i H |Lupine-----+------------------ i 5 
H i H iCommon snowberry-----~--------- i 5 
H { H (Douglas hawthorne-----------5- i, te 
1 i L 
i H | 
i i H 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.°-RANGELAND PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIES--Continued 


Total production 


1 
Characteristic vegetation |Compo- 


, 1 t 
Soil name and H Range site and H | ! 
map symbol | precipitation zone iKind of year | Dry | sition 
| i iweight jo 
1 i iLb/acre} i Pet 
I i f i I 
Tae: i i i i i 
Lawyer------------ tNorth Slope, 22"+ P2Z---------- {Favorable i 3,000 j|Idaho fescue----------4+~-..--- i 30 
i iNormal | 2,600 {Bluebunch wheatgrass-~-------- i 8 
H iUnfavorable {| 2,000 |Sedge--------~------------.-~-- he th 
i t H \Arrowleaf balsamroot---------- 1 5 
i i | iBiscuitroot~---2-------------- 1 5 
H i H iSticky geranium--------------- ie) 
i i i iLupine------------- iS 
| H I iCommon snowberry--- 1 5 
i i I iDouglas hawthorn--~----------- i 5 
‘ ' t ' ' 
! ' it ' ' 
Bluesprin--------- {South Slope, 16-22" PZ-------- iFavorable i 2,200 ;Bluebunch wheatgrass-~~-------- 1 35 
H iNormal | 1,700 {Idaho fescue-~---------------- i 25 
H iUnfavorable | 1,300 {Big bluegrass 1 5 
H H H iArrowleaf balsamroot---------- an) 
I i i iLupine---------------~-------- i 5 
i i j i i 
1o"s i i I i I 
Lawy ereaeaennee ne tNorth Slope, 22+ PZ---------- iFavorable 1 3,000 jIdaho fescue------------------ i 30 
H iNormal i 2,600 |{Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- i 8 
H iUnfavorable { 2,000 |Sedge------+-----------~~.----- i 7 
H H i iArrowleaf balsamroot---------- 1 5 
H H H iBiscuitroot----- 5 
i i H {Sticky geranium 5 
i i i ihupine----+-~-~-------- 5 
H H { iCommon snowberry 5 
} H H iDouglas hawthorn 5 
1 ' ' 7 ' 
1 1 1 1 i 
Tannahill--------- iLoamy, 12-16" PZ------+------- iFavorable 1 1,200 {Bluebunch wheatgrass~--------- 50 
H Normal i 1,000 {Arrowleaf balsamroot--- 7 
H iUnfavorable | 800 {Sandberg bluegrass-~---------- ee) 
i t 1 i} 1 
TER s i i I i i 
Liekskillet-------~ iShallow Stony, 12-16" PZ------ iFavorable i 800 {Bluebunch wheatgrass-+--------- i 45 
H iNormal i 600 {Sandberg bluegrass , 10 
H \Unfavorable j} 300 |Cutleaf balsamroot iS 
H i H jLomatium---- 15 
i i { iPenstemon-=- i 5& 
H i i tLupine--------- i 2 
i ' iWestern yarrow----~-----~------ 1 5 
1 ' t i ’ 
' t 1 1 iy 
Tannahill--------- tLoamy, 12-16" PZ-------------- {Favorable i 1,600 }Bluebunch wheatgrass-~-------- i 35 
H iNormal | 1,500 jSandberg bluegrass------------ i 5 
i iUnfavorable j{ 1,300 {Arrowleaf balsamroot---------- a) 
‘ 1 ' ' ' 
‘ i) { ‘ ' 
89--~--------------- iSchist, 16-22" PZ------------- iFavorable i 2,600 |Idaho fescue-----+------------- i 20 
Oland H iNormal } 2,000 |Bluebunch wheatgrass-----~+---- i 15 
i iUnfavorable j{ 1,700 |Big bluegrass---------~------- + 10 
H ! H iDouglas hawthorn--+----------- i 7 
i t i i Sedge---------------~--------- i) 
H i H [Geraniumaq---4---- nnn nee e eee 1 5 
H i t | Cinquefoil--~----------------- i 5 
i i H jLupine-+~~----~-~------~--------~ i 5 
i ' i iCommon snowberry-------------- b 9D 
t ' , i 1 
1 ! i i i. 
90 --nn------------- iSchist Slope North, 16-22" PZ |Favorable i 2,600 (Idaho fescue-------~----------- 1 20 
Oland i iNormal i 2,000 |Bluebunch wheatgrass~--------- 1 15 
H iUnfavorable ; 1,700 {Big bluegrass----------------- i 10 
H i H i Sedge-~--~--------------------- 1 10 
H H H tDouglas hawthorn-------------- i 7 
| H | (Geraniume---------+--+-----5-- i 
; i i a) 
i i i a) 
H H I iCommon snowberry-------------- 1 5 
1 ' if 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 8,.--RANGELAND PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIES--Continued 


Total production 


1 I i t 
Soil name and t Range site and ; i } Characteristic vegetation 1Compo- 
map symbol H precipitation zone iKind of year ; Dry } isition 
I I jweight | 
i { iLb/acre} 
t if t i) 
a latetalalaatletetatatatetatel iSchist, 16-22" PZ------------- iFavorable 1 2,400 {Idaho fescue------------------ 
Oland Variant H iNormal | 1,900 {Bluebunch wheatgrass- 
i iUnfavorable ; 1,600 ;Prairie junegrass---- 
H i i iArrowleaf balsamroot- 
i i H iGeranium------------- 
| \ { {Lupine---- 
} H i {Cinquefoil 
i i H i 
g2*: i i i i 
Rigging~~-<------- iShallow Stony, 16-22" PZ------ | Favorable i 1,000 |Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- 
i iNormal { 750 {Sandberg bluegrass--- 
H iUnfavorable } 600 |Idaho fescue 
| H H iBalsamroot-------------------- 
i i i i 
Meland-~~-~-~------ iLoamy, 16-22" PZ-------------- |Favorable | 2,400 {Idaho fescue~------------------ 
i {Normal i 1,800 {Bluebunch wheatgrass----~------ 
i iUnfavorable {| 1,500 iArrowleaf balsamroot--~------- 
i | H |Big bluegrass----------------- 
1 1 1 i 
g4e: ' i 
Rock outcrop, H i H i 
i 1 ' (i 
Bluesprin--------- iSouth Slope, 16-22" PZ-------- iFavorable 1 2,200 ;Bluebunch wheatgrass----+------ 
i iNormal i 1,700 ;Idaho fescue---~--------~------- 
{ iUnfavorable | 1,300 |Big bluegrass-------------+---~+ 
I i i |}Arrowleaf balsamroot-----+---- 
i ! I j}Lupine------~------------------ 
i i \ i 
g5*: i i i ! 
Rock outcrop. H H } | 
' i} ' 1 
BrowePrennennen--- n= iSchist Slope South, 16-22" PZ |Favorable | 1,800 ;}Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- 
i iNormal i 1,500 |Idaho fescue--+-5------------- 
} iUnfavorable {| 1,000 |Arrowleaf balsamroot---------- 
i } H |Bisecuitroot-~----------------- 
i | H | Lupine------------------------ 
! i i iTapertip hawksbeard--=-------- 
i f I \White hawkweed---------------- 
1 1 * 1 
i 1 t 
99*: I ! i i 
Rock outcrop. H | 4 | 
t if t i) 
Tannahill--~------ {Loamy, 12-16" PZe++----------- {Favorable i 1,300 |Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- 
i {Normal | 1,100 |Arrowleaf balsamroot---~------ 
H iUnfavorable | 800 ;Sandberg bluegrass--~--------- 
i) { 1 ' 
104#: ' ' ! { 
Spokel. H { { \ 
1 : 1 1 
Brower------------ iSchist Slope South, 16-22" PZ |Favorable i 1,800 |Bluebunch wheatgrasS---------- 
i itNormal t 1,500 {Idaho fescue---------~---~-~---- 
i iUnfavorable j; 1,000 {Arrowleaf balsamroot---------- 
i H H |Biscuitroot--------s---s------ 
i f i | Lupiné------------------------ 
i H ! {Tapertip hawksbeard----------- 
i H i tWhite hawkweed---------------- 
1 i} i 1 i} 
112-~--------------- {Loamy, 12-16" PZ-------------- |Favorable t 1,600 |Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- i 55 
Tannahill i iNormal | 1,500 |Sandberg bluegrass--------~--- 1 5 
i |Unfavorable |; 1,300 {Arrowleaf balsamroot---------~- i 5 
1 i) ri i) 1 
113%: i { i i ' 
Tannahill--------- |Loamy, 12-16" P2Z-------------- |Favorable } 1,300 |Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- i 50 
i |Normal } 1,100 |Arrowleaf balsamroot---------- 1 7 
j iUnfavorable ,; 800 |Sandberg bluegrass------------ i 5 
1 I i 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.--RANGELAND PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIES--Continued 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Vises 
Lickskillet------- 


1148; 
Tannahill--------- 


Uhlorn 


Range s 


itShallow Stony, 


iLoamy, 


12-16" 


ite and 


precipitation zone 


12-16" PZ------ 


Pl-------------- 


Total production 


t 1 ! 
i } } Characteristic vegetation iCompo- 
iKind of year {| Dry j isition 
i itweight | H 
i iLb/acre} } Pet 
i i i i 
i) i 1 H 
|Favorable i 800 |Bluebunch wheatgrass i 
iNormal { 600 iSandberg bluegrass---------~- 
iUnfavorable {| 300 jCutleaf balsamroot--------- 
| H {Lomatium---+------------- 
i \ | Penstemon---- 
' i |Lupine--------- 
i i Western yarrow----- 
t 1 i 
t ' I 
if 1 i 
|Favorable i 1,300 {Bluebunch wheatgrass 
iNormal i 1,100 jArrowleaf balsamroot 
iUnfavorable | 800 iSandberg bluegrass----~----~--- 
i ! 1 
i i i 
i i i 
iFavorable 1 2,600 | 
tNormal } 2,100 |Bluebunch wheatgrass-- 
iUnfavorable {| 1,800 {Big bluegrass--------- 
1 
| 
i 
I 


4 
t 
‘ 
( 
' 
t 


* See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 
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IDAHO COUNTY AREA, IDAHO, WESTERN PART 


TABLE 9.--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 


Absence of a yield figure indicates the crop is 


CAll yields were estimated for a high level of management. 


seldom grown or is not suited] 


Grass- 
legume hay 


Soil name and 


; Clover seed 
' 

H Lb 

I 

1 

t 

' 

1 

, 

i) 


Dry peas 
Lb 


t 
I 
( 
i 
T 
if 
1 
1 
‘ 
1 
1 
1 


* 


Pasture 
AUM 


1 
i 
1 
i 
7 
i 
i} 
1 
i 
n 
1 
I 
i} 


Ton 


Winter wheat 
Bu 


map symbol 
JoeScocetecceo ses. 


Wye 325 
Banner 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 9.--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 


Soil name and 


Clover seed 
Lb 


Pasture 
AUM* 


legume hay 
Ton 


{ Barley H 
i { 
{ Bu ' 
i H 


Winter wheat 
Bu 


map symbol 


! i i] i] , ' 1 ' a 1 i) i] i L] i I a (] 1 ‘ 1 4 
i) ’ i] i] ' ' 1 t i] 1 t ' t 1 i) t i=) t 1 J i) J 
i] ' t ' i] 1 1 t i] 1 ' iT ' a t 1 + t t 1 t t 
Oo i) t i] Ly 4 t t ' 1 ' a a i=) i] ' i=] 1 ¢ ' ' t 
oO t LJ i v LJ 1 LJ ' t i =) i=) i=) i] 1 i=] t 1 | i ' 
on t ' i i] i] i] 1 t ! 1) foe] wn wy t 1 Q Ly a 1 ' 1 
- - - - a 
=x = a m m a ~m or a a a o o sa) ~m ax re) + 0 Ws) a a 
N a i) tay uy con) uy cat] nw Nw cat) m ~m wy uw Ow ~m ist} m i] wy N 
5 1 . 
= - - - - 1 a 
n 
in t ' wy i=] Oo t i] i] i] ' n w w i=] 1 N i] a LJ 1 t 
ina) ( i ine) nm ar ' 1 i] i] 4 a nm nm al i] uw LJ ’ 1 ' t 
1 i] t t i] ' 4 t ' a i] 1 t 
oS i] 1 Q i=) Co LJ 1 i] a i] o Q Qo i=J ' i=) ’ ' ' i] ' 
w i) ! wn a mn 1 1 i] 1 i oO wn wm a 1 - ' ' ' LJ i) 
1 t i] 1 1 4 t ' ’ L 1’ ' J 
t ! t ' 1 i] Ly 1 iy ' t Ly t ' t ' J ' 1 4 ' 4 
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' 1 1) ' i] i] LJ i] 4 J, i] 4 ' t t ' t ' i] t i] ] 
Ly ! 1 ! i ' i] :] 4 a Ly t t i] ' t 1 a LJ t i] ' 
Ly 1 ' 1 1 ! 1 i) ' 4 io t 1 , i t ‘ ' t ’ ' a 
' 1 ' ’ 1 v , 1 J ’ tot v t ' ' ' t 4 i] ’ i] 1 
1 ! ' ' ' 1 ' 1 § LJ is ' ' ' i] ' t LJ t q ' 1 
t i) t ! ' t i] ' 1 v 1 t ' ' ' i 1) Ly t , ' i 
i] 1 'o i] t i] i] 1) eed 1 an ‘ 1 i t 1 i) i | ed po ’ a 
t 1 re i] i] t 4 1 oc ’ 1o 1 ' ' ' 4 ' LJ ts sc LJ y 
‘ 1 low ' ' ' a i) 1a 1 ts ' ' ' t ' ' i] 16 qa L] ! 
1 1 1 oO ' 1 iv pe 1 Id ‘ ta i] ' t i] 4 i) L] ir to LJ i) 
' 1 1 30 i] i ic 1s 1 is Ly 1a t t 1 t t t 1 Bu te 1 eed 
i] 1 In i] 1 1a 1a 1 16 ' 1t t t t ' ' i] ‘ 1a 1a i] os 
1 i) (oe ' 1 i at tor 1) ‘> 1o 1o ' ! ' t 1 i) LJ > > i] 1@ 
1 ' 4 U ' to oo t i ia ta $ ' ' ' 1 t i] ' t i] to 
uv ie] iv oO i 1a 10 i) 1@v ta ta t ' ' 8 1 mo 1a ta nz) 1 Pe 
to tec tec a i] i> > 1 a toed al ' 1 ' ' 4 oo 1s tes 5 Ly 1a 
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TABLE 9.--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 


Soil name and 


{ Clover seed 
\ 

f L 

, 

i 

! 

i 

1 

J 


Dry peas 
Lb 


' 
' 
4 
i 
T 
' 
‘ 
i) 
' 
i) 
' 
l 
‘ 
' 


3 


Pasture 
AUM* 


legume hay 
Ton 


Winter wheat 
Bu 


INMap symbol 


Jane -+---------~---------- 
Riggins-Meland 


350 


70 


10evesseseedesus 


101, 


100, 


1 ' ' i] i] oO Oo 1 1 ' 1 1 
' 1 ' ' i) wy un t i] 1 t 4 
' 1 1 1 1 a a 1 U t ' 1 
' ' t ' 1 ao Oo 1 1 ' ! v 
t 1 ' i] ! [=] i=] ! 1 1 t i] 
‘ 1 i] 4 ! =) i=) t ! i] i] 1 
nu nw 
Tr a foe) oa a so oO Oo Oo oO Oo m 
N N wn oO Ol my ise) ~m ~m *} ina) iva) 
- - 
' ' i] 1 i] Oo i=) wy co uw ' 1 
' ' Ly . 1 a a mM nm ~ E ' 
' ' 1 | L] i ' 
i) i] 1 ' 1 =] wy oO =] ray LJ 1 
' 1 ‘ 1 1 oO Lod oO a m ' i] 
! 1 1 1 t ‘ rT 
' 1 1 ' i i] 1 L] 1 i) ' ' 
t { 1 t i] ' i] ! ' ' ' ' 
t i) v 1 1 ' i ' 1 ' ' 1 
1 ' ' ' ' ', i) t ' ' ' 1 
' ' ' ' ' ' ' 1 ' t i) i 
1 ! ' i] i] v ' i] ! ' i) ' 
' ' ' i] ' ! i) i] ' t ' 1 
1 ' ' ' ' 1 i) Ly t i) i) ' 
t ' ' ' t 1 i) i] ! 1 ' ' 
! i ' i i ) 1 i] 1 1 i] ' 
1 1 1 ' t i ' v 1 4 ! ' 
1 ' 1 t a) 1 ' Ly 1 1 ' ' 
1 1v ' t 1a ' ' ' ' ' ' t 
an oc i) ~ 10 J ' ’ 1 i) t 1 
=) 1% i) — io ' t T 1 ' 1 i) 
as ic ' = 1s i] t 1 i) 1 i 4 
'o ta mm” ' t Ul 1 ' 4 i) 
ba = ta * 4 1 t ' a ' 1 i] 
~w «o hoo tot ou io ' MN V t I J i) 
s Ow bo to — Oo oo is AS oc Pe ih od 1 
i] — @ +79 to -s 1x eo —-k sn io 10 1o ' 
a o to toc eo 1°90 1o a 1o te 18 13 1) 
o oo tea ic helen ia io al to tv to iv i) 
<x es -3 A no oe os — s mo Wa OGa ea © 
na on -—n Te Es = i AD aD ND OD uD ND nN 
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Wapshilla 
Westlake 


130 we www ene n nnn nnn renee enn 
Wilkins 


129-------------- 5+ ee 


The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one cow, one horse, 


* Animal-unit-month: 


one mule, 


or five goats) for a period of 30 days. 


five sheep, 
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TABLE 10.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


SOIL SURVEY 


(Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed. Absence of an entry indicates that 


information was not available] 


i I Management concerns i_.Potential productivity i 
Soil name and tOrdi- | Equip- {i Hl Hl H Hl H 
Map symbol inationt ment {Seedling} Wind- i Plant jj Common trees iSite | Trees to plant 
isymbol; limita-|mortal- | throw jcompeti-i tindexi{ 
H i tion {ity i hazard | tion { { H 
I i i i i i i i 
i i i i i i I i 
ye; H i H i i i i { 
Bluesprin. H i H Hl 1 t | H 
' ' ‘ ' ' ‘ \ ' 
t 1 i) ' 1 t t ' 
Keuterville------- i 3f {Severe {Moderate{Slight {Slight {Ponderosa pine i 90 {Ponderosa pine. 
i ‘ i rT t ' i 
5m 1 i i i i i ' 
Bluesprin,. i i i i i i i 
1 1 J 1 { t 1 
Klickson---------- { 2f {Severe :Moderate|Slight {Severe iDouglas-fir--------- 100 |Ponderosa pine. 
i i i i H iPonderosa pine --- | 
! i) i i) ‘ t I 
8, 9--------------- t 4o {Slight jModerateiSlight jModerate}Ponderasa pine 8O {Ponderosa pine, 
Boles i i i i i i \ H 
t t ' t 1 ! 1 ‘ 
10----------------- | 2f {Severe jSlight {Slight {Moderate{Engelmann spruce----{ --- {Grand fir, 
Brody i { H H ! iGrand fir----------- | 56 {| Douglas-fir. 
! i ' i i iWestern larch pores 
i i i i i iDouglas-fir----- ee ra 
i i i i i i | i 
118; i i i ‘ i ‘ ! i 
Brody-+----------- | 2@f {Severe j|Slight {Slight |ModerateiEngelmann spruce----; --~- iGrand fir, 
{ i I i j iGrand fir----------- i 56 1 Douglas-fir. 
H i i i i iWestern larch-- wef nee i 
I i i i H |Douglas-fir---~~----- joeee i 
' f ' t \ \ \ \ 
1 i lf ' 1 t 1 t 
Telcher-------- ---| 20 |Moderate|Moderate|Slight jSevere j;Ponderosa pine------ { 101 {Ponderosa pine, 
i f H i i iDouglasefir---- ~-{ =<- | Douglas-fir. 
H ! H H H iGrand fir---~------- tow 
H i 1 i i i t ' 
128: i i i i 1 i i i 
Brody----~--------- | 2f {Severe {Slight jSlight |Moderate|Engelmann spruce---=| --- jGrand fir, 
H } i ! H iGrand fir----------- 1 56 | Douglas-fir. 
i \ i I f iWestern larch-- --{ --- 3] 
i I i i i iDouglas-fir-------+- }o-e- | 
‘ ‘ ' ' \ , ' \ 
1 t 1 ' t 1 I ! 
Wapshilla---------; 2f {Severe |Moderate/Slight jSevere jiGrand fir----------- i 56 {Douglas-fir, 
i \ I i i |Douglas-fir---------{ 101 { ponderosa pine, 
H H } H I {Ponderosa pinew-----{ --- | grand fir. 
i i i 1 i {Western larch------- fose- 5 
f ' ' ' \ ' ' ' 
i i] 1 if 1 1 ' , 
30-2222 eee ee eee ee | 4o |Moderate;ModerateiSlight j;Slight {Ponderosa pine------ 1 84 {Ponderosa pine. 
De Masters H I i I | | i i 
t 1 i) t { 1 i \ 
Bl acne nn nen nee ee i 4r (Severe |Moderate|Slight {Slight {Ponderosa pine------ | 84 {Ponderosa pine. 
De Masters i t | i i { H i 
i i i i i i i i 
324: H i 1 i i i i i 
De Masters-------- | 4o {ModerateiModerateiSlight {Slight |Ponderosa pine------ i 84 ;Ponderosa pine. 
| i i i i | { ‘ 
Riggins. { { i i i i { \ 
i i i i i i i H 
33": i i i i i i ' | 
De Masters-------- i 4o {ModerateiModerate;Slight {Slight {Ponderosa pine------ | 84 {Ponderosa pine. 
1 i i) ' 1 1 { 
Suloafeqnem------ --} 30 {ModerateiModerate|Slight {Severe {Douglas-~fir--------- i -~- (Douglas-fir, 
i | | {Ponderosa pine i 93 | ponderosa pine. 
t t 1 
i i i 


' 
i 
t 1 n 
' ' ‘ 
‘ fi t 
' i t 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


iWestern larch------- _ 
1 i 


! H Management concerns t_ Potential productivity 
Soil name and \Ordi~ |} Equip- } | i | { i 
map symbol imation; ment {|Seedling! Wind- } Plant } Common trees iSite } Trees to plant 
isymbolj} limita-jmortal- | throw icompeti-} tindex}{ 
| i_tion i ity i_hazard | tion | H i 
j { i i i i ] i 
i i H i \ i ' i 
34----------- ceeee- } 30 {Slight {Slight jSlight {Slight (Grand fir----------- | 50 {Grand fir, 
Ericson f H H H H iSubalpine fir-----~-- j --- | Douglas-fir. 
{ i { | i iEnglemann spruce----j| --- | 
i i i i { iDouglas-fir------- cfoere | 
t i H i H iLodgepole pine-- “| e-- | 
i I i H iWestern larch------- boos 
i) 1 1 1 I ‘ i I 
Bo eee teem een nnnnn i 3r iSevere jSlight {Slight jSlight j|Grand fir----------- i 50 |Grand fir, 
Ericson i i i i t iSubalpine fir--- -| --- | Douglas-fir. 
I i i i i |Englemann spruce fo--- 1 
{ i } i ' | Douglas-fir----- clones 
{ i H H f |Lodgepole pine------j --- | 
I i i i ' iWestern larch------- toot 
i i i i 1 i i { 
36%; Hl i i i | i } i 
Ericsonq-ee------- i 3r jSevere jSlight jiSlight {Slight iGrand fir----------- } 50 {Grand fir, 
i \ i i H iSubalpine fir------- --- i Douglas-fir. 
i i i i i iEnglemann spruce --- | 
H i I | H |{Douglas-fir----- --- | 
i i H i { iLedgepole pine-- I 
i f } I { iWestern larch------ --- | 
‘ \ ' ' ‘ \ \ 
i 1 I i i) 1 ii 
Rock outcrop. H f f { f { H 
1 i i) 1 1 t t 
By ween ween nnn nnnne | 30 (Moderate;ModerateiModerate;Slight {Ponderosa pine------ 85 {Ponderosa pine. 
Johnson i f H i H H I 
' \ \ ' \ ' ' 
I 1 1 1 i} 1 1 
DO were een wwecere-- | 3r  iSevere j|Moderate|Moderate|Slight {Ponderosa pine------ 85 {Ponderosa pine. 
Johnson H } i I i t H 
' ! it 1 ( t 1 
56------~----------- i 30 {Moderate|Slight {Slight |Severe |Subalpine fir------- --- {Grand fir, 
Jughandle i i ' f { iEngelmann spruce 50 | Douglas-fir. 
i i i t ' iGrand fir------- --- 3 
i f | i H iDouglas-fir----- --- 5 
i i I f i |Lodgepole pine-- --- 1 
1 i i i i iWestern larch------- --- | 
' ' \ \ ‘ ' \ \ 
i) t 1 i 1 1 i i) 
67 ----------------- | 3r {Severe {Slight {Slight jSevere {Subalpine fir------- --- {Grand fir, 
Jughandle i I { i i tEngelmann spruce- 5U {| Douglas-fir. 
i i H i ! iGrand fir------- --- 1 
H I I i H iDouglas-fir----- --- 1 
H H H i H |Lodgepole pine-- om | 
H H | H H iWestern larch------- --- | 
i I { i i H i 
58": i i i I i i ' 
Jughandle--------- i 3r (jSevere jSlight {Slight j|Severe jSubalpine fir------- --- iGrand fir, 
i i | i H iEngelmann spruce 5U | Douglas-fir. 
H i H H i iGrand fir----------- ferret 
H i i i i |Douglas-fir-------~-- }o--- ft 
i H H H i iLodgepole pine-- joer 
H i H i { tWestern larch poece t 
i i i i i i ' { 
Ericson-----+------- { 3r (Severe {Slight {Slight j|Slight jSubalpine fir------- i --- {Grand fir, 
H i { i | {Englemann sprucee---; «== { Douglas-fir. 
i j H ! : iGrand fir------- ~joee- | 
{ i H i H iDouglas-fir----- poorest 
H H H i i iLodgepole pine-- rae 
i ' i i i Western larch------- foster 
i i i i i Hl { } 
59%: i i i i i i 1 i 
Jughandle-----~--- i 3r (Severe {Slight {Slight {Severe j|Subalpine fir------- | ce- iGrand fir, 
H i i i H iEngelmann spruce----{ 50 { Douglas-fir. 
i H i H i iGrand fir-~--------- | =e= i 
I i Hl i 1 Douglas-fir torr 
H I H ' i tLodgepole pine-- joer 
i i H i H i 
i i i i i | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY=-Continued 


i 1 Management concerns i Potential productivity } 
Soil name and iOrdi- | Equip- | j 1 i | H 
map symbol ination; ment jSeedlingi Wind- |; Plant | Common trees iSite | Trees to plant 
isymbol; limita-jmortal- ; throw jcompeti-i iindex; 
I t_tion | ity t_hazard | tion | t i 
' I i i i ‘ i i 
\ i i { i i { i 
59*: i { i i i { { i 
Suttler----------- 1 2r {Severe j|ModerateiSlight iSevere jGrand fir----------- | 60 {Douglas-fir, 
i H H I i iDouglas-fir--------- i «= {| ponderosa pine. 
i i i i | \Ponderosa pine------ jee 
i i i i \ Western larch------- ive 
! { ‘ 1 i i ‘| 1 
6 Lew eee ween enn enen i 3f {Slight {Moderate|Slight |Slight |Ponderosa pine------ | 90 {Ponderosa pine. 
Keuterville i I i i } i { } 
' ' \ ' ' ‘ ' \ 
t I 1 1 1 i) t 1 
62------- ene eee e nee i 3f |{Moderate|Moderate{Slight jSlight |Ponderosa pine------ i 90 j;Ponderosa pine. 
Keuterville H i 1 i i i I i 
i i ' i } i { I 
63%: H H i { i I H f 
Keuterville------- | 3f {Moderate{Moderate;Slight iSlight jPonderosa pine------; 90 ;Ponderosa pine. 
, t 1 t 1 f 7 1 
i I ac) t if i] ‘ i) 
Bluesprin. i I i I i I i i 
i I | H i i H i 
64*; i i i 1 1 i i i 
Keutervilles-w-0--; 3f |Severe |Moderate;Slight jSlight {Ponderosa pine------ | 90 {Ponderosa pine. 
' ' \ \ ' \ ' \ 
! i) i it i! I \ if 
Bluesprin. i i i I i i I I 
i i i i i i i i 
654; I i i i i i i i 
Keuterville------- | 3f {Severe {Moderate|Slight iSlight {Ponderosa pine------} 90 |Ponderosa pine. 
1 , : t 1 Ny J ’ 
1 i i) 1 i o) ' i] 
Klickson---------- i ef {Severe jModerateiSlight {Severe |Douglas-fir--------- + 100 | 
{ i { H { {Ponderosa pine------ ieee 
i i i | i { i i 
66#: i i { I i i i i 
Klickson---------- i 2f {Severe jModerate{Slight j|Severe |Douglas-fir----- wae} 100 |} 
} i I i | |Ponderosa pine-----~ | --- | 
' t if t 1 1 ' ‘ 
i) ' 1 1 1 1 i 1 
Rock outcrop. i i H I i H H { 
i i i { i i i | 
67": i i i i i I { | 
Klickson---------- i 2f {Severe iModerateiSlight {Severe |Douglas-fir---~----- i 100 | 
i { { i i iPonderosa pine~--=--{ --- | 
1 1 ‘i { i) 1 i 
Suloaf------------ i 3r {Severe {Moderate{Slight {Severe |Douglas-fir-~------- |Douglas-fir, 
i H i { I Ponderosa pine } ponderosa pine. 
' 7 1 t 1 1 , 
i) t 1 | 1 1 i 
68#; i i i i ' i ' 
Klickson---------- i 2f |Severe {Moderate{Slight {Severe |Douglas-fir--------- H 
i i i ! i iPonderosa pine I 
' ' ‘ t \ ‘ \ 
1 1 t 1 1 i I 
Bluesprin. H { f i i i | 
i i { i i i i 
69*: i i i i ' i I 
Klickson---------- | 2@f {Severe |Moderate|Slight iSevere iDouglas-fir--------- ! 
i H i i I {Ponderosa pine \ 
i) ' 1 1 i t ' 1 
Wapshilla--------- i 2f jSevere jModerate{Slight {Severe jGrand fir-----~----- i 56 |Douglas-fir, 
! i H H i iDouglas-fir----- 101 | ponderosa pine, 
H H | { I iPonderosa pine-- | grand fir. 
i i I I i iWestern larch------~- ieer 4 
f 1 t t 1 1 , i 
I t t t i ij ! i 
70, 71, 72@--------- | 4o {Slight |ModerateiSlight jiModerate|Ponderosa pine-=-----{ 80 |Ponderosa pine. 
Kooskia H i I { i I i i 
i) , ' t 1 J ' i 
60----------------+- i 20 |ModerateiModerateiSlight |Severe (|Douglas-fir------- --} 100 |Douglas-fir, 
Naz | H { { f {Ponderosa pine------ i =--* | ponderosa pine. 
' ! t ! 1 1 1 1 
i) i i} i 1 if 1 1 
818; | i i I i i i i 
Nazaton----------- i ef ({Severe iSlight jSlight iSevere |Douglas-fir----~---- i 100 |Douglas-fir, 
i I I iPonderosa pine------ i -=-- | ponderosa pine. 
' \ ' \ \ 
1 i 1 ‘ i} i 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


H j Management concerns i__Potential productivity i 
Soil name and iOrdi- {| Equip- | { jl i i H 
map symbol ination; ment {Seedling} Wind- | Plant j Common trees iSite | Trees to plant 
isymbol{ limita-jmortal- {| throw jcompeti-| tindex | 
I |__tion {ity thazard | tion {| i H 
{ i i { fl i 1 i 
t H ; i { i i i 
Bie: \ i i i H i i { 
Na tenance nnn nen n- i 2r {Severe |ModerateiSlight {Severe |Douglas-fir--------- ! 100 |Douglas-fir, 
H I { i { iPonderosa pine------ i --- | ponderosa pine. 
I H ! i i i i i 
b2*: i i i i i i i i 
Nazaton----------%- i 2f {Severe {Slight {Slight ‘Severe {|Douglas-fir--------- i 100 (|Douglas-fir, 
\ i H i H iPonderosa pine------ 1 +-- | ponderosa pine. 
1 [ t 1 ' if t 
I i i) 1 1 1 i ' 
Suttler-+-----+--- i @r (Severe {|Moderate{Slight |Severe {Grand fir----------- 60 |Douglas-fir, 
t { H i H iDouglas-fir---- --- | ponderosa pine. 
| { H H i iPonderosa pine- --- | 
I i 1 i i iWestern larch------- --- 
i i i i i i i 
96*: i i i i i t i 
Rock outcrop. H ' i i I H i 
1 1 J ' 4 1 1 
Klickson------ w---|} 2f iSevere (|ModerateiSlight {Severe |Douglas-fir---- 100 {Ponderosa pine. 
H H i H i iPonderosa pine------ --- 
i i Hl i i i i 
O7*: i I i ; H i ' 
Rock outcrop. H H H H H i H 
1 1 , ' ' ' ( 
i 1 i l 1 i) ) 
Nazatone-<+-------+- | ef {Severe {Slight {Slight {Severe {Douglas-fir--------- 100 {Douglas-fir, 
f H H H i ‘Ponderosa pine------ --- | ponderosa pine. 
i { i I I ; ; 
98*: i I I i i I i 
Rock outcrop. H H H H i H i 
\ ' ' ' ' 1 ' 
i ! i 1 ! 1 ' 
Suttlere--------- “| er jSevere {ModerateiSlight jSevere Grand fir----------- 60 {Douglas-fir, 
i H i i i iDouglas-fir--------- | --- | ponderosa pine. 
i H i i H iPonderosa pine-----~ joerr d 
i i i \ i iWestern larch------- foere ft 
1 1 if ' ' t t ' 
t i) t t ! t 1 i 
103---------------- i 3x {Severe {Moderate{ModerateiSlight {Ponderosa pine------ |} 85 {Ponderosa pine. 
Spokel i i H i i i { i 
i i I i } i } i 
1O4*; ' i H i i i | I 
Spokel------------ i 3f jSevere {|Moderate|Moderate|Slight {Ponderosa pine------ | 85 {Ponderosa pine. 
i) 1 i i ' 1 1 t 
Brower. i i t H H } I i 
i i H i i i i i 
105*; i i I i 1 i I i 
Spokel------------ | 3f {Severe j|Moderate|Moderate;Slight |Ponderosa pine------ | 85 {Ponderosa pine. 
‘ ' ‘ ' ' ' ‘ ' 
t t i) 1 1 1 ! 
Nazaton--------~-- | 2f {Severe j|Slight |Slight jSevere | Douglas-fir--------- i 100 ;Douglas-fir, 
i H i H f }Ponderosa pine------ i --- |} ponderosa pine. 
' i ' H ' ' ' ' 
t 1 1 1 i i i] i) 
106*: i ' i i i i i i 
Spokel------------ i 3f \Severe |Moderate|ModeratejSlight {Ponderosa pine------ { 85 {Ponderosa pine. 
t 1 ! 1 is 1 t 1 
Suttler----------- i 2r jSevere |ModerateiSlight jSevere jGrand fir---------- -| 60 |Douglas-fir, 
i i H i H iDouglas-fir--------- | --- | ponderosa pine. 
i ' i f i {Ponderosa pine b--- | 
f f i f (Western larch------- (dere 3h 
i) 1 1 i 1 i i) ' 
VO] ene n nnn nnn ene 1 30 {Slight iModerate|Slight jiSevere  |Douglas-fir--------~ i --- (Douglas-fir, 
Suloaf 1 i { i i iPonderosa pine------ | 943 | ponderosa pine. 
' t 1 t 1 ‘ 7 by 
t ry 1 I 1 ‘ 1 1 
108, 109, 110------ | 30 ({Moderate|Moderate|Slight {Severe {|Douglas-fir---~----- i --- |Douglas-fir, 
Suloaf i { | H i {Ponderosa pine------ i} 93 | ponderosa pine. 
1 rt 19 ' x 1 1 ' 
1 1 1 1} I ! t) i) 
111*; \ \ | ' i H i i 
Suloaf------------ i 30 {ModerateiModerateiSlight {Severe {|Douglas-fir-----~---- i --- iDouglas-fir, 
i I 1 { i iPonderosa pine------ i 93 {| ponderosa pine. 
rT 1 t t t t I 1 
Meland. i 1 i i 1 I i i 
i i i i i i i H 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


115, 116----------- 
Telcher 


Telcher 


118%: 
Telcher---<<------ 


Suloaf---------- = 


125---+--------~- -- 
Uptmor 


126~------- socnaees 
Uptmor 


127 en aeennnee- eee 


Uptmor 


128 -----~----------- 
Wapshilla 


P23 ieeSsseeseeeewe se 


Zaza 


* See map unit 


{ 

1Ordi- 
inatio 
i symbo 


20 


20 


20 


30 
30 
30 
30 


20 


3d 


TABLE 10.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


(_ Management “concerns 
t i 


i Equip- | ' I 
ni ment {|Seedling! Wind- {| Plant 
li limita-jmortal- throw |competi- 


+ 
t 
t t ' , 
~—--—tion__{|_ity__j hazard |__tion__ 
i} 
' 


1 

a ' 1 
i I ' 
iSlight |Moderate;/Slight |Severe 
1 d 1 1 
i t 1 1 
! 1 i t 
i H i H 
i i I I 
\Moderate|Moderate;Slight |Severe 
i] 1 i 1 
( ' ' ' 
‘| t i { 
i I H I 
' t 1 ' 
. t i i) 
i i i H 
iModerateiModerate|Slight {Severe 
1 1 ' 1 
i ' { I 
I i i i 
\Moderate|Moderate/Slight {Severe 
1 if ' ' 
| | | 
{Slight |ModerateiSlight {Moderate 
1 1 1 ’ 
‘ I J 1 
! H i } 
[Slight |Moderate|Slight |Moderate 
1 ' 1 t 
iModerate |Moderate{Slight {Moderate 
t t t 1 
1 { i i 
i i i H 
iModerate|Moderate;Slight iSevere 
' ' i t 
1 t { t 
i { { I 
Nf 1 iy ‘ 
I ' i} t 
i H i H 
iSevere |Moderate(Severe {Slight 
! 1 ' 1 
H ' ' 

wal) 4 H 


“Potential productivity “1 
1 


Common trees 


{Ponderosa pine------ 
iDouglas-firw---<---- 
iGrand fir----------- 
iWestern larch------- 
' 

i 

{Ponderosa pine------ 
{Douglas-fir--------- 
iGrand fir 
‘Western larch----- — 


|Ponderosa pine------ 
iDouglas-fir 
{Grand fire----------- 
Western larch------- 


Ponderosa pine------ 
i) 
}Ponderosa pine---~-- 
|\Douglas-fir-------0- 
1 


\ 
1 
| Douglas=fir--------- 
i 
1 


1 
{Ponderosa pine~----- 
|Douglas-fir--------- 
1 


' 
iPonderosa pine------ 
tDouglas-fir--------- 
t 


i) 

{Grand fir----------- 
|Douglas-fir----~-- aie 
iPonderosa pine--~---~- 
Western larch------- 
Douglas-fir~-------- 
Ponderosa pine------ 


description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 


SOIL SURVEY 


i Ponderosa pine, 
Douglas-fir. 


Ponderosa pine, 
Douglas-fir. 


Ponderosa pine, 
Douglas-fir. 


Douglas-fir, 
ponderosa pine, 


Douglas-fir, 
ponderosa pine. 


Douglas-fir, 
ponderosa pine. 


Douglas-fir, 
ponderosa pine. 


Douglas-fir, 
ponderosa pine, 
grand fir. 


Douglas-fir, 
ponderosa pine. 


IDAHO COUNTY AREA, IDAHO, WESTERN PART 159 


TABLE 11.--WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION 


[Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed] 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Characteristic vegetation Composition 


Dry weight 


Pet 


i 

{ 

Lb/acre i 

i 

yes i 
Bluesprin. i 
t 

i} 


Keuterville-~----- iFavorable 15 
itNormal 


iUnfavorable 


t}Lupine~-~------------ 
iSticky geranium-- 


ao 
MVM oO Of 


i 

5? i 

Bluesprin. i 

i 

Klickson---------- iFavorable i 
iNormal 


iUnfavorable 


1,200 iCreambush oceanspray------------5-+-------- 
900 iMallow ninebark------ 
700 {Pine reedgrass------- 

iLargeleaf sandwort--- 


at 


iCommon snowberry----- 
;Columbia brome------------------------- 
tSedge 
\White spirea------------------------------- 
\ 


= 


I 
1,800 'Bluebunch wheatgrass----------------------- 
1,500 \Common snowberry----- 
1,200 iIdaho fescue--------- 


8, G------ eon eeeeee iFavorable 
Boles iNormal 


iUnfavorable 


i 
1 
{ j}Arrowleaf balsamroot-- 
1 {Blue wildrye--+------- 
{ Saskatoon serviceberry-- 
{ |Tall trisetum 
i tWhite spirea--------- 
{ iCommon yampaeq=------ nnn nen eee eee 
t ‘ 
t 
10------~- eocecce--- (Favorable 
Brody iNormal 
iUnfavorable 
' 


i) 
500 1Common beargrass---------------~------------ 
400 |Sedge----------------- 
300 iPine reedgrass-------- 
iMountain blueberry-- 
|Pachystima----------4------- 
|{Longtube twinflower------~-- 


== 


Brodyweenennnnnnne iFavorable 
iNormal 
iUnfavorable 


500 ;Common beargrass 
400 Sedge 
300 iPine reedgrass~----- atelier taa “ci 
iMountain blueberry---------~---------------- ( 
iPachystima 
iLongtube twinflower 
iPyrola-------------- i 
| Bear berr y-~-- -------- 4-22 en ene ene eee === i 
t 1 


MM roacnwwn 


' 
i) 
‘ 
i 
7 
1 
4 
1 
i 
1 
t 
4 
' 
t 
1 
' 
i) 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
’ 
' 
’ 
t 
1 
' 
1 
I 
1 
' 
y 
t 
' 
| 
1 
| 
i 
\ 
! 
1 
1 
i 
1 
1 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
1 
I 
‘ 
I 
1 
i 
1 
1 
' 
1 
n 
1 
t 
t 
1 
i} 
I 
' 
1 
1 
t 
t 
' 
t 
‘ 
( 
‘ 
t 
‘ 
i) 
' 
' 
1 
4 
( 
( 
! 
I 
1 
1 
1 
i) 
' 
1 
i 
{ 
if 
‘ 
t 
+ 
‘ 
’ 
' 
+ 
' 
1 
i 
! 
t 
‘ 
' 
t 
( 
' 
1 
' 
' 
t 
4 
' 
! 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 11.*-WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION--Continued 
T_______fotal production 


Soil name and H Characteristic vegetation 
INMap symbol | Kind of year 


Dry weight 


! 
i 
1t#; i 
Telcher------+-~---- iFavorable 
iNormal 
iUnfavorable 


! 
Eb7acrej 
rs 
' 


250 Queencup beadlily 


200 iCommon snowberry-------- 10 
150 | Sedgen-----------~------- 8 
iColumbia brome- 
iPachystima----- 
iBaldhip rose------------------- 
iLongtube twinflower 
1Goldthread--------------------- i 


AWA) 


Brody-------~----~ {Favorable 
iNormal 
iUnfavorable 


500 }Common beargrass-------------- 2 een eee eee \ 1 
400 iSedge--------------------~----- 1 
300 {Pine reedgrass----------------- 
iMountain blueberry------- 
iPachystima--~----~-------- 
iLongtube twinflower 
TPyYrOlannaweeencnnnne 
| Bearberr y---------------- 2-2 ---- = een eee ne= 


1 
t 
‘ 
' 
1 
i) 
y 
y 
4 
1 
1 1 4 


t 
Wapshilla------+--- iFavorable 

iNormal 

iUnfavorable 


, 
300 |Pachystima 
200 [Sword Per no--an = enn eee wee ene ! 
100 iFalse-Solomons-seal-----+ seenenwe 
{Northern twinflower------------ 
iBaldhip rose-------------+-+--+--- 
iGoldthread--------------------- 
| SWee@tro0 tan ne neon en enn neo --- - -- == eee f 


ne ery 


i 
H 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
iy 
1 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
I 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
! 
H 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
’ 
' 
i 
' 
1 
i 
’ 1 
30, 31------------- iFavorable i 1,400 iBluebunch wheatgrass~--~-----------+------- { 
De Masters iNormal H 1,100 tIidaho fescu@e-w- ren w nen eee ene H 
1 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
H 
' 
i 
i 
ri 
' 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
: 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 


MMMM owoow mmoowmuw WMI CoOONnNu 


{Unfavorable 900 iCommon snowberr y---------3---e- H 
| ROS@~--—~------ 2 - eo ee | 
}Pine reedgrass- 
iTall trisetum--------3---<<2---- i 
iArrowleaf balsamroot-- 
iTapertip hawksbeard--- 


‘ 
t 
t 
1 
1 
t 
t 
t 
I 
H [Lupin@ewen nen nnn nnn nnn ne ee eee H 
i 

, 

‘ 


32"; 
De Masters-------- iFavorable 


iNormal 
iUnfavorable 


1,400 iBluebunch wheatgrass 
1,100 iIdaho fescue-~-+----------------- 
900 iCommon snowberry---- 

| ROS@--~-----~~-------------------- { 

iPine reedgrass-- 

iTall trisetum------------------ H 
iArrowleaf balsamroot-+------~--~ 
iTapertip hawksbeard------------ 
iLupine--------~-------------+----~--~+~----~---~ H 


— = 


WOMAN Oocown 


Riggins. 


33%; 

De Masters-------- {Favorable 
iNormal 
{Unfavorable 


1,400 {Bluebunch wheatgrass-------- eee ne ween ene ne 
1,100 tIdaho fescue--~~------------------ 

900 {Common snowberry 

| Rose---------------- 

}Pine reedgrass-- 

iTall trisetum--- 

\Arrowleaf balsamroot----------- 

iTapertip hawksbeard--- 

i Lupine-+-~---------------------------- ee ee 


ary 


MAMNMIMNI a @owuw 


See footnote at end of table. 


IDAHO COUNTY AREA, IDAHO, WESTERN PART 161 


TABLE 11.--WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION--Continued 


Total production | 
Soil name and 


7 
1 
H Characteristic vegetation 
map symbol | Kind of year 
{ 
t 


Composition 
Dry weight 


Lb/acre 


ovo 
fe} 
ct 


1 
i 
33* i 
Suloaf+----------- iFavorable 
iNormal 
iUnfavorable 


— 


1,200 {Creambush oceanspray 
1,000 tMallow ninebark--------- 
700 \Elk sedge------------ 
iPine reedgrass-~------ 

[ROS Cn wenn nn ee enews 
{Columbia brome--- 
itHeartleaf arnica------- 


' 
t 
i 
' 
' 
I 
1 
4 
‘ itLupine 
i iLargeleaf sandwort 
i i i 
34, 35----- meen en ee {Favorable 
Ericson {Normal 


iUnfavorable 


300 {Common beargrass-------<-2------ Seeceasescs 
200 iGrouse blueberry----- 
100 iQueencup beadlily---- 
iAmerican trailplant--- 
}Princes pinew---<----+ 
}Columbia brome 
| Sedge~------------- ~~ ~~~ 22+ oe eee ee ee 


— a 
MMO OAowow RUM ANODnoeaco 


sf 

1 

1 

: 

; 

' 

‘ 

i 

i 

' 

1 

' 

' 

\ 

ry 

{ 

1 

t 

' 

1 

1 

rT 

' 

i 

‘ 

t 

‘ 

' 

t 

1 

1 

' 

1 

' 

t 

' 

i 

t 

' 

i) 

i 

i 

Hl | Pyrola--------------- 

H tLongtube twinflower--------<----+----------- i 

: ' 

t ! 
36%; i i i 
Ericson----------- iFavorable H 300 iCommon bear grass------------- ren enn nnn { 
iNormal H 200 iGrouse blueberry------ 
iUnfavorable i 100 iQueencup beadlily 

} ijAmerican trailplant--+------- 
I }Princes pine--------------- 
I {Columbia brome 
Hl \Sedge---------------- 
i 
i 
1 
‘ 
1 
J 
‘ 
, 
i 
' 
‘ 
1 
\ 
i) 
i 
1 
1 
1 
t 
t 
i 
t 
i) 
i) 
f 
t 
1 
1 
i 
4 
t 
t 
i} 
t 
iy 
' 
2 
t 
i 
1 
' 
' 
' 
1 
' 
i 
‘ 
' 
i) 


|Pyrola---------------- 


oo 
WIM OAoOwNW 


Rock outcrop. 


5H, 55-~----- won~--| Favorable 
Johnson iNormal 
iUnfavorable 


1,250 {Idaho fescue------------------------------- 25 
900 i{Bluebunch wheatgrass-------- 
700 tArrowleaf balsamroot-------- 


iWhite spirea 


i) 
600 }Common beargrass--------------+---++-------- ' 20 
500 iPine reedgrass--- 
300 iElk sedge-------- 
{Columbia brome----------------<2----------- H 5 
{Pachystima-----<---0-------------2------ ===] 5 
|Blueberry---------------------------------- ‘ 5 


Jughandle Normal 
Unfavorable 


1 
i 
\ 
I 
1 
r) 
56, 5] e--e-------- -iFavorable 
i 
{ 
t 
i 
i 
I 


58%; i 

Jughandle----~---- iFavorable 
iNormal 
iUnfavorable 


600 iCommon beargrass-- 

500 iPine reedgrass-~- 

300 | Blueberry----------- 18 
iElk sedge-----~--- 
iColumbia brome---- 
| Pachystima-----~----~---------------------- } 5 
H 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 11,.--WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION--Continued 
Total production eg tS 


PO OM ae 
Soil name and Characteristic vegetation Composition 


' 
{ 
i) 
map symbol i Kind of year Dry weight 
' 


~~ 
fe) 
ct 


Lb/acre 


' 

i 

584: i 
Ericson----------- 'Favorable 
tNormal 


iUnfavorable 


a 


MUMIA Om@rU 


300 {Common beargrass~--~---------------------+-~ 
200 iGrouse blueberry-- 
100 }Queencup beadlily-- 
{American trailplant 
iPrinces pine-------+~-------------- 
{Columbia brome-- 


59: 

Jughandle-------+-- {Favorable 
iNormal 
}Unfavorable 


600 {Common beargrass 
500 {Pine reedgrass--------- 15 
300 [ELK sedge-----~- 
iBlueberry--~--~----~--- 5 
| Pachystima---+-------------- 2-2-2222 n-ne 5 


i 

550 {Elk sedge-------------------------- 

425 iPine reedgrass--------- 

350 {Mallow ninebark-------- 
iCreambush oceanspray--- 
{Baldhip rose------------ ' 
iColumbia brome- 
{Blue wildrye------------ ' 
iQueencup beadlily------- ' 
{American trailplant----- ' 
iLongtube twinflower~---~ ' 
| Bearberry--~---~-------- \ 
|Redstem ceanothus-----~--------------------- ' 


Suttler----------- {Favorable 
tNormal 
|Unfavorable 


1 
1,000 iCommon snowberry-------- 
900 iBluebunch wheatgrass---- 
700 iPine reedgrass---------- : 
iWhite spirea------------ ' 
[ELK Sedgennsennnnnennnne 


61, 62a-----e--+--= | Favorable 
Keuterville {Normal 
\Unfavorable 


iSticky geranium---------- waren e ween n nnn «--~{ 
| ROS@--------- 22 - eo - -- 


63%, 64; 

Keuterville------ -{Favorable 
iNormal 
iUnfavorable 


1,000 1Common SNOWDEr’ yeeew newer en mee wee ween eenenn 
900 iBluebunch wheatgrass 
700 iPine reedgrass----------------------------- H 

iWhite spirea---------------~---+-~-------- =| 
iElk sedge i 
iIdaho fescue- i 


ere aes 
VID~moonwu 


|Lupine------------- \ 


VIII 


| ROS@---- 9 oo eee ' 


Bluesprin, 


65%; 

Keuterville------- iFavorable 
iNormal 
Unfavorable 


1,000 iCommon snowberry------ 
goo {Bluebunch wheatgrass 
700 |Pine reedgrass----- 

\White spirea------- 
iElk sedge---------- 
iIdaho fescue----~---~- 


ees 
MUIUVIIUIMDMOONU 


See footnote at end of table. 


IDAHO COUNTY AREA, IDAHO, WESTERN PART 163 


TABLE 11.--WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION--Continued 


Total production 
Soil name and j 


i) 

i Characteristic vegetation 
map symbol | Kind of year 

' 

i 

7 


Dry weight 
Lb/acre Pet 


i 
1 
65*: i 
Klickson--------+-- iFavorable 
{Normal 
{Unfavorable 


1,200 iCreambush oceanspray-----------------~--+-- \ 
900 {Mallow ninebark------------+-- 
700 iPine reedgrass---------------- 

iLargeleaf sandwort------------ 


MOM AAATAOW 


iCommon snowberry-----~~------- 
{Columbia brome 


66%; 

Klickson---------- iFavorable 
iNormal 
Unfavorable 


1,200 iCreambush oceanspray----------+--~---------- } 
900 t{Mallow ninebarke---------------------~----- ! 
700 iPine reedgrass~---------------------------- ! 

thargeleaf sandwort---~-----------------~---- ! 
| ROS @e2--- een e ew ee nee + + ' 
iCommon snowberry--- 
iColumbia brome----- 
iSedgene--- wae cee--- 
iWhite spirea--------------------+---~------- \ 


re 


MMA Araya 


Rock outcrop, 


' 

i 

1 

t 

1 

1 

\ 

t 

1 

t 

1 

1 

! 

1 

t 

1 

t 

t 

( 

1 

! 

1 

i 

' 

d 

\ 

t 

i 

' 

i 

1 

a 

H 

i 

67": i 

Klieckson-------~-- Favorable { 
iNormal H 900 }Mallow ninebark----------------------------+ 

i 

1 

i 

+ 

' 

' 

1 

I 

f 

I 

i} 

' 

i] 

1 

' 

1 

i) 

i) 

i 

I 

i) 

1 

J 

i 

i 

4 

i 

1 

' 

G 

i 

1 

i 

1 

J 

i} 

i) 

i) 

y 

i} 

t 


nN 
Oo 
Oo 
Qo 
io | 
oO 
o 
3 
Lom 
c 
nn 
7 
° 
° 
o 
a 
= 
a 
Tc 
= 
i 
< 
f 
i) 
1 
i 
i] 
( 
1 
1 
i] 
1 
i] 
1 
' 
1 
i] 
1 
t 
' 
' 
t 
i 
1 
' 
ey 


iUnfavorable 700 iPine reedgrass----- 
iLargeleaf sandwort- 


iCommon snowberry--- 

{Columbia brome----- 

|Sedge------ wo eeeeee 

\White spirea---------~~---------~---+------- 
1 

! ! 

iCreambush oceanspray----------------------- ' 

1,000 {Mallow ninebark 

700 |Elk sedge------~-- 

iPine reedgrass- 

| Rose~---------- 

}Columbia brome------------ 

{Heartleaf arnica---------- 

iSaskatoon serviceberry---- 

{Common snowberry 

iWhite spirea----- 

| Lupine-------222--------- <= 


VUMIUIMNNDAarnwmaao IRS Ene osk he Bere eal 


Suloaf------------ iFavorable 
tNormal 
iUnfavorable 


O8*: 1 
Klickson----+------ iFavorable 
iNormal 
Unfavorable 


1,200 {Creambush oceanspray----------------------- 
900 tMallow ninebark------- wesw ae wes 
700 {Pine reedgrass 

j{Largeleaf sandwort--------------+- 
| ROS @-n~ 22 nn ooo eo nee ee ee ---- e --- 
iCommon snowberry-=- 
Columbia brome---- 
iSedge~----------~------ 

iWhite spirea--------------------+-~-----+--- ! 


as 


WMA AaAnaAnn 


Bluesprin. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 11.--WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION-~Continued 


| Total production 
7 


1 1 i 
Soil name and i { H Characteristic vegetation {| Composition 
map symbol i Kind of year i Dry weight | i 
t 1 i i 
H i Lb/acre I { Pot 
i i i | 
69%: H f i 1 
Klickson-~-------- iFavorable i 1,200 iCreambush oceanspray---<----------------~--- : 15 
iNormal \ 900 {Mallow ninebark------------------- oonn---ee i 15 
i Unfavorable i 700 |Pine reedgrass-------------------- eoen-nnee i 7 
I i iLargeleaf sandwort 7 
| f | ROS@----2 een enne =e 6 
i i iCommon snowberry-- 6 
| i iColumbia brome---- 5 
i i |Sedge-~~---------- 5 
I { iWhite spirea--------- 5 
! 1 t 
i i] 1 
Wapshilla--------- iFavorahle H 300 |Pachystima-------------------- Spedoeosesles \ 15 
iNormal i 200 iSwordfern------------+---- rm] 15 
j}Unfavorable H 100 iFalse-Solomons-seal-- 15 
H H iNorthern twinflower-- 10 
{ i iBaldhip rose---~~----- 10 
{ I iGoldthread-------- 5 
i i iSweetroot----------- ween nnn nnn e+ i 5 
' ' ' t 
70, 71, 7e--------- iFavorable H 1,800 iBluebunch wheatgrass 20 
Kooskia iNormal } 1,500 iCommon snowberry 10 
Unfavorable i 1,200 iPine reedgrass----- 10 
i i iIdaho fescue------ 10 
{ I iWhite spirea--------------~-----.---- 5 
H H {Saskatoon serviceberry----------+ 5 
i H | ROS@----------- wee ee nnn nnn ee ene 5 
' ' 1 
i I 1 
80 en nnn enn en nnn nn- {Favorable | 850 iPine reedgrass-----------~--~-----+-+--------- 10 
Naz iNormal H 725 iMallow ninebarke=---------- wae ween nee nnee | 10 
iUnfavorable i 600 iCreambush oceanspray------- i mt a 10 
i i iColumbia brome---------------------- 5 
i i lElk sedge---------------- 5 
H i |Lupine------ ma weeeece- =-- 5 
i \ iWhite hawkweed-~---------- 5 
i H iSticky geranium-- 5 
t i | Cinquefoil-------------~+------------------- 5 
1 1 1 
! i) ' 
81%: i i i 
Nazatone---------- iFavorable i 1,000 {Pine reedgrass-~-~---------~---------------- } 15 
{Normal f 800 iColumbia brome------~----- { 10 
iUnfavorable \ 600 [Elk sedge---------------- ' 8 
i H (Mallow ninebark----------- \ 8 
i i iCreambush oceanspray { 8 
i | | Lupine----- weeene wee-eoee- f 5 
i ! {Common snowberry--------- : 5 
i i i}Redstem ceanothus-------~- | 5 
i f |Willow------------------- : 5 
i i | ROS Q@eeaannw ewww nnn ween nnne ee erererarern ees 5 
14 1 i 
1 1 i] 
Nazeen--n------- -~-|Favorable H 850 iPine reedgrass--------~--------~---------= 10 
Normal { 725 iMallow ninebark 10 
Unfavorable i 600 iCreambush oceanspray--------- -“--- 10 
I ! iColumbia brome---------~------ 5 
i i 1ELK sedge------~ 5 
i i tLupine---~---- 5 
i H iWhite hawkweed-~ 5 
H | (Sticky geranium- 5 
; H \Cinquefoil----------------~------ ee een eee 5 
' t a 
' t 


t ' 


See footnote at end of table. 


IDAHO COUNTY AREA, IDAHO, WESTERN PART 165 


TABLE 11.--WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION--Continued 
1 Total production pe = eee ge 
t 


Soil name and Characteristic vegetation Composition 
Dry weight 


i 
Map symbol 1 Kind of year 


Lb/acre 


| 


1 

H 

i i 
i ! 
82*: H . 

Nazaton----------- iFavorable } 1,000 {Pine reedgrass-------------------+- een sin tales 

1 

1 

' 

I 

je 

i 


vu 
oO 
fom 


ao 


iNormal 

| Unfavorable 600 {Elk sedge----------- 
iMallow ninebark----- 
iCreambush oceanspray-- 
iLupine--------~------- 
}Common snowberry-~-----~-- 
iRedstem ceanothus----- 


i 

550 [Elk sedge------------ 

425 {Pine reedgrass------ 

350 {Mallow ninebark 
iCreambush oceanspray-- 
iBaldhip rose------------ --- 
iColumbia brome------------- 
iBlue wildrye--------------- 
{Queencup beadlily--=- 
tAmerican trailplant 
iLongtube twinflower 
iBearberr y----------------------------- 
iRedstem ceanothuS-------------- enn e nee --- 


Suttler----------- {Favorable 
{Normal 
Unfavorable 


eee ee er 
MAMMA ODOOCO OMNI eEoOoOow 


96*: 
Rock outcrop. 


964; 
Klickson---------- Favorable 
iNormal 


iUnfavorable 


1,200 {Creambush oceanspray~---------~------<------ 
900 \Mallow ninebark------------ 
700 }Pine reedgrass-------~ sone 

iLargeleaf sandwort--------- 
| Rosew--+------------------- 
iCommon snowberry-=-+--- oone- 
iColumbia brome 
|Sedge-----+------~+-------+---------+-------- 
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1 iWhite spirea---------------------------+--- 
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= 


MAMI A AAW 


97*: i 
Rock outcrop. t 
I 


Nazaton-----~----- iFavorable 
(Normal 
iUnfavorable 


1,000 |Pine reedgrass 
800 iColumbia brome 
600 1ELk sedger------ 

iMallow ninebark- 

iCreambush oceanspray------------~---------=- H 

tLupine--------------------- H 

{Common snowberry-== 

iRedstem ceanothus-- 


rae 


MMMM oOOMwow 


98*; 
Rock outcrop. 


Suttler----------- iFavorable 
iNormal 
Unfavorable 


550 tE1k S@dg@------ 32 - nen n ne nen n-ne nn errsatt= 

425 iPine reedgrass-- 

350 iMallow ninebark------------ 
;Creambush oceanspray 
{Baldhip rose------- 
iColumbia brome-- 
iBlue wildryew----- 
iQueencup beadlily-------------+--- 
iAmerican trailplant 
iLongtube twinflower 
i Bearberry--------- creme eres see---- 
iRedstem ceanathus---------- ee nee - awe neo 
1 1 


rere ans 
MOIMMINNnNOIWOOO 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 11.--WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION--Continued 


H Total production 
Soil name and H i Characteristic vegetation Composition 

1 

1 


map symbol Kind of year Dry weight 


i 
cee Pn POP (A Ne ee Pe Ee 
H Lb/acre P 


[0 Js-4+4ssencsenne -jFavorable 
Spokel itNormal 
iUnfavorable 


1,100 iBluebunch wheatgrass 
1,025 iBlue wildrye 
750 iIdaho fescue 

| Sedge----~--~------~--------~------------- - 
iArrowleaf balsamroot 

{Common snowberry 

iTall trisetum------ 


VWMMIMNAAAAMOU 


1048: 

Spokel+--+<-------j| Favorable 
iNormal 
iUnfavorable 


1,100 iBluebunch wheatgrass 
1,025 
750 {Idaho fescue------------- jeieiow: 


o 
e 
c 
© 
= 
fa 
= 
2. 
™. 
te 
o 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
t 
{ 
' 
1 
! 
! 
1 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 


‘Common snowberry---------- 
!Tall trisetum--~-~------~-~--------~~------- 


ea 
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i. 
° 
z 
an 
® 
o 
- 
c 
o 
e 
a 
2 
3 
5 
fo) 
° 
i 
' 
‘ 
i 
' 
‘ 
' 
t 
MIVA wou 


iWhite spirea-------------------- 2-22 = ----- 


Brower. 


1 
' 
i 
105*; i 
Spokel------------ iFavorable 
{Normal 
{Unfavorable 


1,100 iBluebunch wheatgrasse-+-----------+ 

1,025 iBlue wildrye----------~-------------+--+----- 
750 iIdaho fescue--------------------- 

| Sedge----------- --- 


a’ 


oe 
MUMIMIMANwoOoOwDou WUIUINANAIA Wow 


'Common snowberry~---------------- 
{Tall trisetum-----~-----~-------- 


White spirea-------------- wow eee ene ee ene ee \ 


1 
1,000 iPine reedgrass----------------------------- 
800 (Columbia brome- 
600 {Elk sedge------ 
{Mallow ninebark 
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Nazaton----------- iFavorable { 
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i iCreambush oceanspray-- 
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’ 
' 
t 
1 
t 
‘ 
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‘ 
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' 
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' 
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i) 
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iNormal 
iUnfavorable 


|Lupine---------------- 
iCommon snowberry------ 
|Redstem ceanothus----= 


106*; 

Spokel------------ | Favorable 
iNormal 
{Unfavorable 


1,100 iBluebunch wheatgrass-~--------~--------+- <<} 
1,025 {Blue wildrye---------- 
750 ildaho fescue+--------- 


ny 


iCommon snowberry 
iTall trisetum 


> 
we 3 
+ 
o 
= 
an 
a 
oa 
bs | 
Co 
o 
ran 
w 
by 
B 
7 
oO 
is) 
or 
MMUANANAOOW 


iWhite spirea--------------- wee cee ne ee ----- ' 


' 

950 {Elk sedge----------~---~----+--~--------+--- ! 

425 {Pine reedgrass-------- 

350 iMallow ninebark------- 
iCreambush oceanspray--- 
iBaldhip rosee--------- ' 
{Columbia brome----------~---- \ 
iBlue wildrye-----------+------~- ' 
}Queencup beadlily------------ } 
iAmerican trailplant---------- i 
iLongtube twinflower-- 
|Bearberry--~~-------- 
iRedstem ceanothus-------------------------- ' 


if ' 
e) 1 


Suttler---------- -{Favorable 
itNormal 
{Unfavorable 


Sea eas 
WOMANI OOOO O 


See footnote at end of table. 


IDAHO COUNTY AREA, IDAHO, WESTERN PART 


TABLE 11.--WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION--Continued 


Total production 
1 


Soil name and 


map symbol Kind of year 


107, 108, 109, 110-{Favorable 
Suloaf {Normal 
iUnfavorable 
' 
' 
I 
I 
' 
1 
i 
H 
I 
i 
1 
; 
H 
1178; i 
Suloaf------------ {Favorable 
iNormal 
|Unfavorable 
H 
i 
I 
H 
i 
i 
i 
t 
I 
I 
Meland, i 
i 
115, 116, 117------ {Favorable 
Telcher \Normal 
iUnfavorable 
\ 
1 
I 
1 
' 
i 
t 
118"; ! 
Telcher--~=------- {Favorable 
iNormal 
iUnfavorable 
i 
1 
' 
! 
\ 
' 
' 
{ 
Suloaf------- wee-- Favorable 
{Normal 
{Unfavorable 


See footnote at end of table, 
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Dry weight 


Characteristic vegetation 


167 


Composition 


Lb/acre 


250 
200 
150 


250 
200 
150 


iCreambush oceanspray----------------------- 
{Mallow ninebark---------------------------- 


{Pine reedgrass- 


;Columbia brome 
tHeartleaf arnica-+------------- 
|Saskatoon serviceberry 
iCommon snowberry------- 
iWhite spirea-------~ 

|Lupine-------------- 

tLargeleaf sandwort 


iCreambush oceanspray 
iMallow ninebark+-+--+------- 

1Elk sedge------------------ 

iPine reedgrass~---------~~-~---~------- 
' 

iColumbia brome------------- 
iHeartleaf arnica----------- 
iSaskatoon serviceberry 
iCommon snowberry----------- 
iWhite spirea--------------- 
iLupine--------------------- 


i Sedge----------- 
iColumbia brome=- 
iPachystima------ 
iBaldhip rose----------------------n-- 2-2-2 - i 
iLongtube twinflower~----------------------- i 
iGoldthread 
}Piper anemone------------ ae ee ee i 


i 
i 
1Queencup beadlily--~----------~-~----------- 
;}Common snowberry-- 
iSedge--~-------- 
iColumbia brome~--~--------------------~+---- 
{Pachystimaqwe~< een e enna wenn eee eee { 
iBaldhip rose---------+-- 
tLongtube twinflower---- 
\Goldthread------------- 
iPiper anemone 


i) 

iCreambush oceanspray---------------e7------ i 
iMallow ninebark 
iELk sedge--------+----- 
iPine reedgrass---------- 


‘Columbia brome----~----- 
iHeartleaf arnica 
iSaskatoon serviceberry--------------------- : 
{Common snowberry-----~-------9------------- 1 
iWhite spirea 
|Lupine------------------------ ' 
tLargeleaf sandwort------------------------- i 
' 

' i) 


im) 
QO 


MOU OADBDOOMWO 
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TABLE 11.--WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION--Continued 


~-Total (production "” 
; 


i v i 
1 ‘ J) 
Soil name and H I H Characteristic vegetation | Composition 
map symbol { Kind of year { Dry weight | i 
’ ' 1 ' 
Ge Se Ns oe ee eS eS ess Sebastes Sie 
c i ob7aere | [Pak 
1 i) 1 i) 
125, 126, 127=----- iFavorable H 900 iMallow ninebark------------- ene nnn nnn H 10 
Uptmor iNormal H 650 1Elk sedge----------------------- { 10 
iUnfavorable H 500 iCreambush oceanspray H 10 
H H iPine reedgrass-------- 3-3-2 eee ee ee H 10 
H { itdeartleaf arnica--------------------------- H 5 
H H iCommon snowberry~----------------------=---- i 5 
t { | ROS@ 2a nn enn n enna nn nnn enn nw nnn nn nn nen nnn { 5 
| H {Columbia brome~------------~-=+~~----------- \ 5 
{ H White spirea--------------------<-+-------- H 5 
H { iSaskatoon serviceberry-----+---+----------- I 5 
' t ! 1 
1 t 1 ! 
128 enn ween nn nn nen iFavorable { 300 iPachystima~~-~-~------------------------~--- ' 15 
Wapshilla iNormal H 200 iSwordfern----------------------- { 15 
iUnfavorable { 100 iFalse-Solomons-seal H 15 
H } (Northern twinflower H 10 
{ t i\Baldhip rose------------------------------- ! 10 
{ H iGoldthread----------~--------+-~+------------ H 5 
i | [Sweet root an -nnn anne n nn nn nnn nnn nnn enna n-= H 5 
’ ! t 1 
' ' ' 1 
13 lew2enn- == iFavorable \ 700 iBluebunch wheatgrass----------------------- H 15 
Zaza iNormal H 600 {Common snowberry----------+---------------- i 12 
tUnfavorable { 400 SIidaho fescuen---n-n- nnn nnn nnn nen nn nnn nn nee H 8 
| H White spirea------------------------------- { 8 
H t \Sedge---~---~-+--~ ~~~ +--+ 7 + + 5 7 -  - = = = H 6 
H H {Western fescue----------=------------------- H 6 
H H iPine reedgrasS------- 2-22 een one ene ee = H 5 
{ H |Rose------------~-- H 5 
y i {Silky lupine----- H 5 
1 1 
i 1 


#* See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 


IDAHO COUNTY AREA, IDAHO, WESTERN PART 169 


TABLE 12.--WINDBREAKS AND ENVIRONMENTAL PLANTINGS 


[The symbol < means less than; > means more than. Absence of an entry indicates that trees generally do not 
grow to the given height on that soil] 


| Trees having predicted 2Q-year average heights, in feet, of-- 
Soil name and j i A 
map symbol I <8 
i 


8-15 16-25 26-35 


1, 2, 3----------- iSiberian peashrub, 
Banner lilac, Amur 
honeysuckle. 


berian elm, Russian- 
live, black locust, 
onderosa pine. 


wor: 


Ka, 
Bluesprin-------- Siberian peashrub, 
Russian-olive, 
ponderosa pine, black 
locust, Siberian elm, 

Keuterville------ Siberian peashrub, 
lilac, Rocky Mt. 
juniper. 


Russian-olive, 
Siberian elm, black 
locust, ponderosa 
pine, Austrian pine. 


5a: 
Bluesprin-------- Siberian peashrub, 
Russian-olive, 
ponderosa pine, black 
locust, Siberian elm, 
Klickson--------- Siberian elm, black 
locust, ponderosa 
pine, Austrian pine. 


Siberian peashrub, 
Russian-olive, lilac, 
Amur honeysuckle, 
golden willow. 


1 
i 
U 
t 
‘ 
t 
t 
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i 
rT 
1 
t 
! 
1 
1 
i 
' 
1 
V 
i 
1 
t 
if 
i) 
' 
1 
t 
I 
' 
1 
1 
i 
i 
6*: I 
Bluesprinw-------- iSiberian peashrub, 
| Russian-olive, 
i ponderosa pine, black 
| locust, Siberian elm. 
i 
1 
Lawyer--------~--- iSiberian peashrub, 
i Russian-olive, lilac, 
|} Amur honeysuckle. 
1 
i 
+ 
i 
i) 
1 
i 
i 
) 
t 
I 
1 
i) 
t 
1 
t 
' 
1 
1 
1 
' 
1 
1 
1 
1 
! 
t 
1 
i) 
i) 
¥ 
1 
i} 
( 
if 
t 


Siberian elm, black 
locust, ponderosa 
pine, Austrian pine. 


t 
i) 
i 
' 
7*: i 
Bluesprin. i 
1 
i) 
i 
1 
1 


Rock outcrop. 


8, 9-------------- --- Lilac, Austrian pine, iSiberian elm, Douglas- --- 

Boles H Siberian peashrub, fir, black locust, 
i Russian-olive. ponderosa pine. 
i 

10-m2 een n eee e ee H --- Siberian peashrub, Russian-olive, Ponderosa pine, 

Brody H lilac, Amur Austrian pine, golden; Douglas-fir, Norway 
i honeysuckle. willow. spruce, 
t 

11# i 

Brody-------~--- ~| --- Siberian peashrub, Russian-olive, Ponderosa pine, 
i lilac, Amur Austrian pine, golden}; Douglas-fir, Norway 
i honeysuckle. willow. spruce, 
1 
1 

Telcher----~----- | --- Siberian peashrub, Siberian elm, black --- 
i Russian-olive, lilac,{ locust, ponderosa 
i Amur honeysuckle. pine, Austrian pine. 
i 

1283 | 

Brody------------ t --- Siberian peashrub, Russian-olive, Ponderosa pine, 
i lilac, Amur Austrian pine, golden; Douglas-fir, Norway 
i honeysuckle, willow. spruce. 
\ 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 12.--WINDBREAKS AND ENVIRONMENTAL PLANTINGS--Continued 


Trees having predicted 20-year average heights, in feet, of-~ 


Soil name and { 


locust, ponderosa 
pine, Austrian pine. 


- 
De Masters Russian-olive, lilac, 
A 


mur honeysuckle. 


32*: 
De Masters------- H oo- Siberian peashrub, Siberian elm, black --- 
H Russian-olive, lilac,{| locust, ponderosa 
H Amur honeysuckle. pine, Austrian pine. 
i 
Riggins-------- --| --- Siberian peashrub, --- --- 
{ Russian-olive, 
t ponderosa pine, black 
i locust, Siberian elm. 
t 
33%: i 
De Masters------- { --- Siberian peashrub, Siberian elm, black --- 


locust, ponderosa 


i 
Russian-olive, lilac, 
A pine, Austrian pine. 


mur honeysuckle. 


i) 
i j i i 
map symbol { <8 { 8-15 i 16-25 I 26-35 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
1 a t 1 
i t i i 
i j Hl i 
12%; i H I i 
Wapshilla-------- I <a {Siberian peashrub, iSiberian elm, black i --- 
i i Russian-olive, lilac,{ locust, ponderosa i 
| i Amur honeysuckle. i pine, Austrian pine. | 
i H i i 
| Beene nn en eee ene- I --- iSiberian peashrud, iSiberian elm, H --- 
Brower H | Russian-olive, i ponderosa pine, black} 
i i Austrian pine, lilac,; locust. H 
} i Amur honeysuckle. H I 
, 1 t 1 
i i 1 1 
14m: i i i i 
Brower--~--------- H --- iSiberian peashrub, {Siberian elm, H --- 
i i Russian-olive, | ponderosa pine, blackj 
| i Austrian pine, lilac,{ locust. { 
H | Amur honeysuckle. { 1 
‘ ( ‘ ' 
1 t i I 
Brownlee---~----- H -o- iSiberian peashrub, {Siberian elm, black H --- 
} i Russian-olive, | locust, ponderosa 
H {| Austrian pine. | pine. I 
i 1 t (3 
i) 1 i ' 
158s i i i i 
Brower---------~=- H ~-- iSiberian peashrub, (Siberian elm, H --- 
H i Russian-olive, } ponderosa pine, black} 
i | Austrian pine, lilac,! locust. i 
i i Amur honeysuckle. f | 
i i { i 
Rock outcrop. H i { H 
; i i i 
16, 17, 18, 19----} --- {Siberian peashrub, {Siberian elm, black H --- 
Brownlee H | Russian-olive, | locust, ponderosa 
i i Austrian pine, i pine. H 
1 t ' , 
1 1 1 ' 
20, 21, 22, 23----iNanking cherry, lilac {Green ash, Russian- iBlack locust~--------- i --- 
Chard H } Olive, ponderosa H i 
fi | pine, Austrian pine, | i 
\ | Rocky Mt. juniper. H 1 
i i i i 
24, Q5eewewnn-e--- iSiberian peashrub, iRussian-olive, I ce H --- 
Chard Variant | lilac, Amur i Siberian elm, I H 
i honeysuckle. i ponderosa pine, black} i 
H | locust. f i 
1 ‘ \ ‘ 
! { 1 t 
26, 27, 28, 29--~-} --- {Siberian peashrub, {Siberian elm, Austrian; o-- 
Chicane H i lilac, Russian-olive,| pine, ponderosa pine,}| 
H i Amur honeysuckle. | black locust. 
i i i 
30, 31---------~-- | --- iSiberian peashrub, iSiberian elm, black --- 
i) 1 
i i 
1 # 
i) ’ 
I i 
i i 
i { 
)! 1 
1 1 
\ i 
H I 
I i 
1 1 
i 1 
H i 
i i 
i i 
i j 
i i 
i i 
I i 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 12.--WINDBREAKS AND ENVIRONMENTAL PLANTINGS--Continued 


Trees having predicted 20-year average heights, in feet, of-- 
Soil name and i i 


t 
{ 
map symbol H <8 


i 
8-15 I 16-25 26-35 
1 
i i 
i I 
33% i i 
Suloaf--~-------- { --- Siberian peashrub, iSiberian elm, black --- 
i Russian-olive, lilac,} locust, ponderosa 
H Amur honeysuckle, i pine, Austrian pine. 
i golden willow. H 
1 4 
1 i} 
34, 35--~--------- H one Siberian peashrub, Golden willow, Idahybrid poplar. 
Ericson H lilac, blue spruce, ponderosa pine, 
i Amur honeysuckle. Norway spruce. 
i 
36*: i 
Ericson~---------~ H --- Siberian peashrub, Golden willow, Idahybrid poplar, 


lilac, blue spruce, 


° 
ponderosa pine, 
Amur honeysuckle. N 


orway Spruce. 


Rock outcrop. 


37, 38, 39-------- | --- Lilac, golden willow, {Siberian elm, black --+ 
Fenn H Siberian peashrub, locust, ponderosa 
I Amur honeysuckle, pine, Austrian pine. 
I Russian-olive, 
i 
40. i 
Fenn Variant } 
I 
41, 42, 43-~--~--- | Siberian elm, black --- 
Ferdinand | Russian-olive, lilac, 
i Amur honeysuckle, ine, Austrian pine. 
i 
4ye; ' 
Ferdinand-------- H --- Siberian peashrub, Siberian elm, black --- 


Russian-olive, lilac, 


i 
locust, ponderosa 
Amur honeysuckle, p 


ine, Austrian pine. 


i 
i 
i] 
Bluesprin. f 
i 
i 


45a; 
Ferdinand~------- i Ciel Siberian peashrub, Siberian elm, black --- 
i Russian-olive, lilac,| locust, ponderosa 
i Amur honeysuckle. pine, Austrian pine. 
1 
Flybow. | 
3 
Riggins---------- i --- Siberian peashrub, --- --- 
{ Russian-olive, 
{ ponderosa pine, black 
i locust, Siberian elm, 
i 
4O*; t 
Ferdinand-------- i --- Siberian peashrub, Siberian elm, black --- 
Russian-olive, lilac,j locust, ponderosa 
Amur honeysuckle. pine, Austrian pine. 
Riggins-------- -- --- Siberian peashrub, --- --- 


Russian-olive, 
ponderosa pine, black 
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J 
47, 48, 49, 5S0---- --- iSiberian peashrub, Siberian elm, black --- 
Jacket i Russian-olive, locust, ponderosa 
i Austrian pine, Amur pine. 
{ honeysuckle, lilac, 
1 Rocky Mt. juniper. 
1 
51, 52, 53-------- --- iSiberian peashrub, Siberian elm, black --- 
Jacket Variant i i Russian-olive, locust, ponderosa 
i i Austrian pine, lilac.j| pine. 
' t 
i) 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 12.--WINDBREAKS AND ENVIRONMENTAL PLANTINGS--Continued 


Trees having predicted 20-year average heights, in feet, of-- 


Soil name and 


Russian-olive, lilac, 
Amur honeysuckle, 
golden willow. 


locust, ponderosa 
pine, Austrian pine. 


Rock outcrop. 


if 
i 1 1 i 
map symbol | <8 | 8-15 | 16-25 ! 26-35 
i i I i 
i 1 1 i 
i i i I 
54, 55-e------- ---} w<- iSiberian peashrub, iSiberian elm, black i s== 
Johnson f | Russian-olive, lilac,} locust, ponderosa i 
i i Amur honeysuckle. i pine. ! 
I \ i i 
56, 5] ------------ | --- Siberian peashrub, iRussian-olive, blue iNorway spruce, 
Jughandle H } lilac, Amur } spruce, Austrian | Douglas-fir, 
H | honeysuckle, Rocky | pine. i ponderosa pine, black 
f | Mt. juniper. | i locust. 
\ i i i 
58*: i { i i 
Jughandle-------- H --- iSiberian peashrub, iRussian-olive, blue i\Norway spruce, 
i it lilac, Amur | spruce, Austrian i Douglas-fir, 
I i honeysuckle, Rocky | pine. i ponderosa pine, black 
I i Mt. juniper. f i locust. 
i i I i 
Ericson---------- H --- iSiberian peashrub, iGolden willow, iIdahybrid poplar, 
| | lilac, blue spruce, | ponderosa pine, i 
i | Amur honeysuckle. | Norway spruce. | 
i i i i 
59*: i i i I 
Jughandle-------- I --- iSiberian peashrub, tRussian-olive, blue iNorway spruce, 
H | lilac, Amur i spruce, Austrian | Douglas-fir, 
H | honeysuckle, Rocky i pine. i ponderosa pine, black 
i | Mt. juniper. i | locust, 
i i i ' 
Suttler---------- i ad iLilac, Siberian Golden willow, iDouglas-fir, ponderosa 
H i peashrub,. { Austrian pine. i pine, Norway spruce. 
\ 1 t ' 
i 1 i} ' 
60. I i i i 
Jughandle Variant} | i i 
i i i i 
61, O2eennnnnenn- =i oon iSiberian peashrub, tRussian-olive, H --- 
Keuterville H | lilac, Rocky Mt. { Siberian elm, black | 
f i juniper. i locust, ponderosa 
' I | pine, Austrian pine. | 
t 3 t t 
1 1 i 1 
63*, 64%; i i i I 
Keuterville------ i = Siberian peashrub, {Russian-olive, H ao 
H t lilac, Rocky Mt. i Siberian elm, black 
i i juniper. i locust, ponderosa 
i i | pine, Austrian pine. | 
i i I i 
Bluesprin-------- i --- iSiberian peashrub, i ---~ | one 
| i Russian-olive, I 1 
H | ponderosa pine, blacki ! 
H i locust, Siberian elm.{ i 
' t t | 
1 i t ; 
65*: i H H I 
Keuterville------ H --- Siberian peashrub, iRussian-olive, i --- 
1 | lilac, Rocky Mt. { Siberian elm, black | 
H { juniper. i locust, ponderosa 
H { i pine, Austrian pine. | 
‘ ‘ ‘ f 
1 { t i} 
Klickson--------- H --- {Siberian peashrub, iSiberian elm, black i --- 
{ i Russian-olive, lilac,; locust, ponderosa 
H { Amur honeysuckle, { pine, Austrian pine. 
i | golden willow. H i 
t t t 1 
1 t i) 1 
66*; i i i i 
Klickson--------- { Sela iSiberian peashrub, iSiberian elm, black i + 
: t ‘ 
i { ‘ 
I i i 
i i i 
{ i f 
I i i 
i i I 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 12.--WINDBREAKS AND ENVIRONMENTAL PLANTINGS--Continued 
Trees having predicted 20-year average heights, in feet, of-- 


<8 


8-15 


16-25 


26-35 
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O7*: 
Klickson------ 


Suloaf-------- 


68*; 
Klickson------ 


Bluesprin----- 


69"; 
Klickson------ 


Wapshilla----- 


70, 71, 72----- 
Kooskia 


T5*: 
Lawyer------- - 


Tannahill----- 


76*; 
Lickskillet--- 


See footnote at end of table. 


Siberian peashrub, 


lilac, Amur 
honeysuckle, 


Siberian peashrub, 


lilac, Amur 
honeysuckle. 
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‘ 
1 
1 
4 
' 
1 
y 
1 
1 
y 
1 
1 
J 
1 
( 
1 
4 
1 
i} 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Russian-olive, 


Siberian peashrub, 


lilac, 


Amur honeysuckle, 


golden willow. 


Russian-olive, 


Siberian peashrub, 


lilac, 


Amur honeysuckle, 


golden willow. 


ussian-olive, 


i 
R 
Amur honeysuckle, 
& 


olden willow. 


Bt 
Russian-olive, 
ponderosa pine, 
lecust, 


Russian-olive, 


Siberian peashrub, 


lilac, 


Siberian peashrub, 


black 


Siberian elm. 


Siberian peashrub, 


lilac, 


Amur honeysuckle, 


golden willow. 


Russian-olive, 


Siberian peashrub, 


lilac, 


Amur honeysuckle, 


Lilac, Austrian pine, 


i 
Siberian peashrub, 
R 


ussian-olive. 


pe 
Russian-olive, 
A 


Siberian peashrub, 


lilac, 


mur honeysuckle. 


Russian-olive, 


Siberian peashrub, 


lilac, 


Amur honeysuckle. 


z 
Russian-olive, 
ponderosa pine, 
1 


Siberian peashrub, 


black 


ocust, Siberian elm. 


i 
Russian-olive, 
A 


Siberian peashrub, 


lilac, 


mur honeysuckle. 


Russian-olive, 


u 
Siberian elm, 
locust, 
Pp 


Russian-olive, 


ponderosa pine, 
locust, 


black 
ponderosa 


black 


Siberian elm. 
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V 
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i} 
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1 
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' 
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iy 
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1 
1 
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Siberian elm, black 


locust, 


pine, 


ponderosa 
Austrian pine, 


Siberian elm, black 


locust, 


pine, 


Siberian elm, 
locust, 


pine, 


Siberian elm, 
locust, 


pine, 


Siberian elm, 


ponderosa 
Austrian pine. 


black 
ponderosa 
Austrian pine. 


re 


black 
ponderosa 
Austrian pine. 


Douglas- 


fir, black locust, 
ponderosa pine. 


Siberian elm, 
locust, 


pine, 


black 
ponderosa 
Austrian pine. 


Siberian elm, black 
locust, ponderosa 


pine, 


Siberian elm, 
locust, 


pine, 


Austrian pine. 


black 
ponderosa 
Austrian pine. 
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TABLE 12.--WINDBREAKS AND ENVIRONMENTAL PLANTINGS~-Continued 


Trees having predicted 20-year average heights, in feet, of-- 


Soil name and H 


Nicodemus Variant} 


willow, green ash, 
Siberian elm, Norway 
spruce, Austrian 
pine, ponderosa pine, 


black locust. 


lilac, Amur 
honeysuckle. 


89, 90------------ H --- Siberian peashrub, Black locust, --- 
Qland i lilac, Amur ponderosa pine, 

i honeysuckle, Russian-| Siberian elm. 

i olive, Amur 

H honeysuckle. 

' 
9 lene - oe -------- H --- Siberian peashrub, Black locust, --- 


lilac, Amur 
honeysuckle, Russian- 
olive, Amur 
honeysuckle, 


x 
ponderosa pine, 
Siberian elm. 


' 
1 4 1 
| 1 i) 
map symbol H <8 { 8-15 H 16-25 i 26-35 
i i i i 
i i i i 
i i i i 
T6#; i i i { 
Tannahill-------- iSiberian peashrub, {Russian-olive, i --- } --- 
|} lilac, Amur | Siberian elm, black i 
| honeysuckle. i locust, ponderosa H i 
i i pine. { } 
1 ' ' 1 
I ! ! i 
17, 78, 79-------- i --- iSiberian peashrub, iSiberian elm, black i oo 
Meland i | Russian-olive, } locust, ponderosa 
H | Austrian pine. i pine. | 
t t 1 J 
1 , I ' 
80 --2--- n-ne eee H oe tLilac, Siberian i}Golden willow, iDouglas-fir, ponderosa 
Naz H i peashrub. } Austrian pine. i pine, Norway spruce, 
i i i i 
B1*: | i ' H 
Nazaton---------- | --- (Siberian peashrub, |}Russian-olive, golden } --- 
{ | Lilac, Amur | willow, green ash, H 
H | honeysuckle. | Siberian elm, H 
i I { Austrian pine, H 
I i | ponderosa pine, black} 
i ! | locust. { 
I i j i 
Viteseskcodeecece ! aon tLilac, Siberian iGolden willow, (Douglas-fir, ponderosa 
i { peashrub. | Austrian pine. | pine, Norway spruce. 
t 1 i 1 
' t i i} 
B2*; H i i i 
Nazatonqeq------- =| --- iSiberian peashrub, iRussian-olive, golden | --- 
H {| lilac, Amur i willow, green ash, i 
H | honeysuckle. i Siberian elm, | 
i H | Austrian pine, | 
H i | ponderosa pine, blackj 
| I | locust. { 
i i i i 
Suttler-------+--- H --- iLilac, Siberian iGolden willow, (Douglas-fir, ponderosa 
H | peashrub. | Austrian pine. | pine, Norway spruce. 
i i i i 
83, 84, 85-------- H --- iSiberian peashrub, iPonderosa pine, I --- 
Nez Perce H 1 Russian-olive, lilac,} Austrian pine, black | 
H { Amur honeysuckle. } locust, Siberian elm. j; 
, 1 ' 1 
‘ 1 V t 
86 --------- ~~~ =e ee H --- {Siberian peashrub, iSiberian elm, black H --- 
Nicodemus H i lilac, Russian-olive,} locust, ponderosa i 
} } Rocky Mt. juniper, | pine. { 
H | Amur honeysuckle, i I 
H {| golden willow, H H 
{ | Austrian pine. i H 
i i { i 
87, 88---~--------- i --- iSiberian peashrub, iRussian-olive, golden } --- 
' 1 ' 
i) i) ! 
i i I 
i H i 
i i ! 
i H H 
i i i 
I { i 
I : i 
i I I 
, ’ ' 
' ‘ i) 
! ! i 
i i i 
i i i 
i i i 
i i t 
1 : { 
‘ + i) 
1 1 i 
I i ' 
i i i 


See footnote at end of table. 


mur honeysuckle, 


pine, 


Austrian pine. 
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TABLE 12.--WINDBREAKS AND ENVIRONMENTAL PLANTINGS--Continued 
i Trees having predicted 20-year average heights, in feet, of-- 
Soil name and | I ' i 
tap symbol j <8 } 8-15 I 16-25 H 26-35 
\ | f i 
j \ i i 
} i i i 
92%: i ' i i 
Riggins-------- H --- {Siberian peashrub, f --- i == 
{ | Russian-olive, H { 
| | ponderosa pine, black} i 
H | locust, Siberian elm. {| 
i i i i 
Meland--------- i --- itSiberian péashrub, {Siberian elm, black i --- 
i i Russian-olive, i locust, ponderosa 
I i Austrian pine. | pine. i 
1 ' i \ 
t t t 1 
93*. i i i I 
Rock outcrop i i I I 
i 1 H i 
gue: i I i i 
Rock outcrop. { i H { 
1 t t I 
i) r ! i} 
Bluesprin---~-- I --- !Siberian peashrub, H --- i woe 
i { Russian-olive, { i 
i { ponderosa pine, black} I 
{ i locust, Siberian elm.} { 
t , , ' 
t 1 1 t 
95*: I ! i i 
Rock outcrop. H i { { 
i t t ' 
t i t ’ 
Brower--+------ H --- {Siberian peashrub, iSiberian elm, H --- 
i | Russian-olive, i ponderosa pine, black} 
i i Austrian pine, lilac,} locust. H 
| | Amur honeysuckle. i i 
i H i i 
g6*: i i H ! 
Rock outcrop. H H i H 
i i i i 
Klickson------- H --- iSiberian peashrub, iSiberian elm, black Hl --- 
H i Russian-olive, lilac,{ locust, ponderosa i 
H | Amur honeysuckle, i pine, Austrian pine. | 
I | golden willow. | i 
i H i { 
g7*: 1 t { i 
Rock outcrop, ! H H i 
7 1 1 1 
I 1 ! ! 
Nazaton-------- i --- iSiberian peashrub, tRussian-olive, golden } --- 
H i lilac, Amur i willow, green ash, 
i i honeysuckle. i Siberian elm, 
! H i Austrian pine, i 
H i i ponderosa pine, black} 
i H | locust. i 
i i i i 
98; H i i I 
Rock outcrop, H { H I 
1 3 t ' 
1 t , t 
Suttler-------- { o-- iLilac, Siberian iGolden willow, iDouglas-fir, ponderosa 
i i peashrub. | Austrian pine. i pine, Norway spruce. 
i H H i 
99*: i i i i 
Rock outerop. i i i i 
1 1 1 1 
i) i) 1 1 
Tannahill--<---- iSiberian peashrub, }Russian-olive, i --- i ae 
| lilac, Amur i Siberian elm, black | ' 
{i honeysuckle. it locust, ponderosa { i 
H | pine. H { 
1 i i i 
100, 101, 102-----| oo iSiberian peashrub, iSiberian elm, black H --- 
Shebang i Russian-olive, lilac,| locust, ponderosa i 
i A I i 
i i ! 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 12.--WINDBREAKS AND ENVIRONMENTAL PLANTINGS--Continued 


Hl Trees having predicted 20-year average heights, in feet, of-- 
Soil name and | i 
map symbol H <8 
H 


\ 
8-15 16-25 } 26-35 
\ 
i 
i) 
103--------- eccece { --- Siberian peashrub, Siberian elm, black --- 
Spokel i RusSian-olive, lilac,i locust, ponderosa 
i Amur honeysuckle. pine. 
' 
104*: i 
Spokel----------- i --- Siberian peashrub, Siberian elm, black --- 
i Russian-olive, lilac,{ locust, ponderosa 
| Amur honeysuckle. pine. 
' 
Brower----------- i --- Siberian peashrub, Siberian elm, --- 
H Russian-olive, ponderosa pine, black 
H Austrian pine, lilac,; locust. 
i Amur honeysuckle. 
' 
' 
105*: i 
Spokel----------- H --- Siberian peashrub, Siberian elm, black --- 
Russian-olive, lilac,; locust, ponderosa 
Amur honeysuckle. pine. 


Siberian peashrub, 
lilac, Amur 
honeysuckle. 


Russian-olive, golden 
willow, green ash, 
Siberian elm, 
Austrian pine, 
ponderosa pine, black 


locust. 
106%} 
Spokel----------- --- Siberian peashrub, Siberian elm, black --- 
H Russian-olive, lilac,} locust, ponderosa 
H Amur honeysuckle. pine. 
i 
Suttler---------- I ~~ Lilac, Siberian Golden willow, Douglas-fir, ponderosa 
I peashrub. Austrian pine. pine, Norway spruce. 
1 
107, 108, 109, i 
110-------------- i --- Siberian peashrub, Siberian elm, black --- 
Suloaf H Russian-olive, lilac,; locust, ponderosa 
I Amur honeysuckle, pine, Austrian pine. 
i golden willow. 
) 
4 
11H: H 
Suloaf----------- H --- Siberian peashrub, Siberian elm, black --- 
H Russian-olive, lilac,{ locust, ponderosa 
| Amur honeysuckle, pine, Austrian pine. 
H golden willow. 
' 
1 
Meland---------r- H oon Siberian peashrub, Siberian elm, black --- 
H Russian-olive, locust, ponderosa 
i Austrian pine. pine. 
1 
1 
112-292-220 - ee n-nn- }Siberian peashrub, Russian-olive, --- -<- 
Tannahill i lilac, Amur Siberian elm, black 
i honeysuckle. locust, ponderosa 
i pine. 
i 
TT3¥s H 
Tannahill-------- iSiberian peashrub, Russian-olive, --- --- 
} lilac, Amur Siberian elm, black 
i honeysuckle. locust, ponderosa 
H pine. 
i 
Lickskillet------ iSiberian peashrub, Russian-olive, oo ery 
i lilac, Amur ponderosa pine, black 
| honeysuckle. locust, Siberian elm, 
I 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 12.--WINDBREAKS AND ENVIRONMENTAL PLANTINGS--Continued 


Trees having predicted 20-year average heights, in feet, of-- 


Soil name and i 


Amur honeysuckle. pine, Austrian pine. 


1 
i i i 
Map symbol H <8 i 8-15 H 16-25 { 26-35 
I i i i 
i I i i 
' Z: ‘ , 
t i) i 1 
114%: i i i i 
Tannahill-------- iSiberian peasnhrub, iRusstan-olive, { --- i --- 
i lilac, Amur | Siberian elm, black jj} i 
| honeysuckle. | locust, ponderosa { { 
H i pine. H { 
1 i i } 
Rock outcrop. H i i i 
i i H 1 
115, 116, 117----- i --- }Siberian peashrub, iSiberian elm, black H --- 
Telcher { i Russian-olive, lilac,{ locust, ponderosa H 
i | Amur honeysuckle. i pine, Austrian pine. } 
1 ‘ 1 J 
t 1 1 i) 
118*: i i i i 
Telcher---------- i --- iSiberian peashrub, iSiberian elm, black H --- 
i | Russian-olive, lilac,{ locust, ponderosa H 
i i Amur honeysuckle. i pine, Austrian pine. 
{ i H i 
Suloaf----+------- H --- {Siberian peashrub, iSiberian elm, black H --- 
i | Russian-olive, lilac,{ locust, ponderosa i 
H it Amur honeysuckle, i pine, Austrian pine. 
H | golden willow. i | 
' t a i 
i i ' { 
119*, i i i t 
Typic i i { i 
Xerofluvents. i H i i 
' 1 ' t 
t ! ' i) 
120, 121, 122, H H H H 
123, 12h--------- I --- {Siberian peashrub, }Siberian elm, black H --- 
Uhlorn i i Russian-olive, lilae,}| locust, ponderosa i 
I |} Amur honeysuckle. i pine, Austrian pine. 
i ' i i 
125, 126, 127----- | --- iLilac, Amur iSiberian peashrub, iIdahybrid poplar. 
Uptmor i | honeysuckle. {| Russian-olive, green j 
i H i ash, Siberian elm, i 
i H | ponderosa pine, 
I i i Douglas-fir, Austrian} 
i | i pine. i 
' ' 1 \ 
1 1 i) t 
12B8-----------~--- H --- {Siberian peashrub, iSiberian elm, black i --- 
Wapshilla i | Russian-olive, lilac,} locust, Austrian 
i | Amur honeysuckle. { pine, ponderosa pine.| 
' i i i 
129, i i i i 
Westlake i H H H 
i i i H 
130. i H i i 
Wilkins i i I i 
' 1 i 1 
1 I i) i) 
|} lewnnnnne-n----- i “o- iSiberian peashrub, iSiberian elm, black i --- 
Zaza i Russian-olive, lilac,| locust, ponderosa 
| 1 H 
' i i 
i I H 


* See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 
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TABLE 13.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


Picnic areas 


1 
Soil name and i Camp areas 
map symbol H 


i 
Playgrounds i Paths and trails 
' 
i 
f 


| 
) 
1 
, 
i 
t 
H 
i i i 
H i \ 
|------+-+-------------- iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: 
Banner i dusty. t dusty. | slope, | dusty. 
i i i dusty. i 
i i i i 
Q-n n-ne ee ee --- = iModerate: iModerate: iSevere: iModerate: 
Banner | Slope, i slope, i slope. i dusty. 
| dusty. i dusty. H i 
i t ' 1 
! 1 1 i 
Be -e ee een eee iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iModerate: 
Banner i slope. | Slope. i slope. | Slope, 
! i i } dusty. 
1 1 1 ' 
t 1 i) 1 
ye; i i H H 
Bluesprin------------ isevere: iSevere iSevere: iSevere: 
i Slope. i Slope. i Slope, } slope. 
H H } small stones. } 
1 ' ' 1 
1 ! ‘ 1 
Keuterville----------{Severe: Severe iSevere: iSevere;: 
i slope. } slope. i Slope, i large stones, 
H i | large stones, | slope. 
i i } small stones. H 
i i i i 
5%; i } i i 
Bluesprin------------ Severe; iSevere: iSevere: iSevere;: 
i slope. i slope | Slope, i slope. 
H H i small stones. H 
1 1 t 
1 i) i t 
Klickson--~----------- }Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
| Slope. i slope. i slope. i Slope. 
t ‘ ‘ ' 
t 1 1 1 
6*: i i i H 
Bluesprin------------ Severe: iSevere: iSevere; iSevere;: 
i Slope. { Slope. | Slope, i slope. 
H H i small stones. i 
' ' HY i 
‘ | i 1 
Lawy er ------ nnn nce n nn iSevere: {Severe iSevere; iSevere;: 
i slope. i slope i slope. i slope. 
i 1 ' 1 
5 t ! ! 
7*; H I ' H 
Bluesprin------------ iSsevere: severe iSevere; iSevere: 
| Slope. i Slope i slope, i Slope. 
{ i i small stones. i 
J ‘ 1 ' 
i 1 ! ‘ 
Rock outcrop. H H i i 
' f \ ' 
‘ i) 1 ! 
Q--------------------- iModerate: iModerate: }Moderate: iModerate: 
Boles | dusty. i dusty. | slope, i dusty. 
{ I i dusty. H 
i i i i 
Qe-------- ~~ +--+ ~~ iSevere: Severe iSevere: iModerate: 
Boles i slope. i Slope. i slope. i Slope, 
i i H i dusty. 
i i i i 
10---~-~~-----+--------- iSevere: severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
Brody i slope. i slope, i slope. i Slope. 
' ' ' 1 
! i) 3 I 
118: i i i i 
Brody---------------- iSevere: severe; iSevere;: iSevere: 
{ slope. | Slope i slope. | slope. 
7 ' 1 1 
I ! 3 ' 
Telcher-------------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: (Severe: 
slope. i slope. | slope. | slope. 
' ' i 
! i) t 


See footnote at end of table. 
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ry ' t , 
Soil name and H Camp areas H Picnic areas H Playgrounds | Paths and trails 
map symbol i i H i 
H i t i 
r t 7 t 
‘ ' I ' 
1 ’ ' 1 
I 1 1 i 
12%; H f I { 
Brody----+------------ isevere; iSevere; iSevere: iSevere: 
| slope. | slope. | Slope. i Slope. 
1 t t ' 
1 ‘ Z I 
Wapshilla----~-------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere [Severe 
i slope. i slope. i Slope, | slope 
i I i small stones. I 
' 1 1 ' 
' 1 1 i 
13-------------------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere iSevere 
Brower i slope. i slope. | slope, i slope. 
H I | small stones, i 
t t 1 1 
1 1 i) t 
14%; H H i i 
Browere-----= wee eenn- iSevere: Severe; Severe: severe; 
| Slope. i Slope. | Slope, i slope 
i H |} small stones. I 
‘ ' ' \ 
1 i) ' i 
Brown lee--------- wo--| Severe: iSevere |Severe iSevere 
} slope. | slope. | slope. i; Slope 
1 ' ‘ ' 
1 t 1 ’ 
15%: i i I i 
Brow@ Penne wenn en nena iSevere: iSevere; isevere iSevere: 
i Slope. i slope i slope, i slope 
} : |} small stones. H 
’ ‘ 1 J 
i) ' i I 
Rock outcrop. H H H ‘ 
' ‘ ' ) 
1 1 1 i) 
16 eannnn ene ne ------- = i\Slight--------------- iSlight--------------- Moderate: iSlight 
Brownlee i H | slope. i 
1 7 t ‘i! 
1 1 1 i) 
1] 23 2+ ----- ~~ ------- iModerate: iModerate: iSevere psSlight 
Brownlee i Slope. | Slope. i slope H 
1 ' 1 1 
f 1 | 1 
18 +-~----------------- |Severe: iSevere {Severe iModerate 
Brownlee i Slope. i slope 1 Slope i slope 
f ' 1 1 
1 1 t ' 
19+------------------- Severe: iSevere Severe iSevere 
Brownlee | Slope. ! slope i slope | slope 
1 1 ' ! 
i ‘ 1 , 
20------- poet eee eceee- [Slight-------+------- ISlight----------- eee t{Moderate: iSlight. 
Chard | H | Slope. i 
' 1 1 t 
' 1 1 ‘ 
21---------------- w--~-| Moderate: iModerate: iSevere: iSlight. 
Chard | slope. i slope | slope H 
1 1 1 ' 
1 t I ‘ 
22 en nn nnn nn ---------- iSevere; iSevere: isevere: iModerate: 
Chard | Slope. | Slope. i slope. i slope. 
i ' ' \ 
i t 4 t 
23------- ++ ---------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere |Severe: 
Chard i slope, i slope. } slope. | slope. 
1 1 ’ 1 
t 1 i ! 
24------~------------- |Moderate: iModerate {Moderate iModerate: 
Chard Variant | too sandy. i too sandy. | slope, i too sandy. 
! H { too sandy. H 
' ' ‘ \ 
\ ‘ t 1 
Ob nnn nn nnn ------- Severe: iSevere iSevere: iModerate: 
Chard Variant i Slope. i slope. } Slope. t slope, 
i H H i too sandy. 
' : ‘ \ 
if 4 1 ' 
26-------------------- iModerate: iModerate iModerate: Moderate: 
Chicane i dusty, i dusty, i slope, | dusty. 
| wetness. i wetness. i dusty, } 
| I } wetness. i 
i i H i 


See footnote at end of table. 
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1 1 I 
Soil name and | Camp areas } Pienic areas i Playgrounds {i Paths and trails 

map symbol H i i H 

t i i i 

i i i i 

i i I I 

re i\Moderate; iModerate: iSevere: iModerate: 
Chicane { slope, i slope, | slope. { dusty. 

i dusty, i dusty, i H 

| wetness. i wetness. i i 

i 1 ’ ' 

i i) i) t 
28---------~----- ne----j Severe: iSevere iSevere: iModerate: 
Chicane i slope. i slope. i Slope. i slope, 

i i I | dusty 
‘ ' . 1 
t 1 1 i 
29 --- +--+ iSevere; iSevere iSevere: iSevere: 
Chicane | Slope. } Slope. i Slope. i Slope. 
3 t ' ' 

i t i) 1 
30+---------~---------- iSevere: Severe iSevere: iModerate: 
De Masters | Slope. } Slope. | Slope. +} slope, 

i H H i dusty. 
t 1 1 t 
t t ' 1 
31 ----~---~------------ iSevere;: iSevere iSevere: iSevere: 
De Masters i slope. { slope. | Slope. { slope, 
' . 1 1 
t i t i) 
32%: i i { i 
De Masters----------- isevere: iSevere: severe; iModerate 
i slope i slope, } slope. i slope, 
i H i i dusty. 
I i i i 
Riggins------+----- -- (Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iModerate: 
| Slope. | slope. i slope, i slope, 
| i i depth to rock, | small stones. 
i i | small stones. I 
i i { i 
33*: i i i i 
De Masters---~-------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iModerate: 
i slope. | slope. | slope. i slope, 
1 i { } dusty. 
1 ' 1 if 
) ' t it 
Suloaf--------------- Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iModerate: 
| Slope. | Slope. i slope. | dusty. 
1 ' 1 t 
1 i i) 1 
By we nnw eee w----- -----~ tModerate: iModerate iSevere: }Slight. 
Ericson | slope. | slope. i slope. ! 
1 1 ' ig 
! ! ! 1 
35 --~--------- eeeeee- -|Severe: iSevere: (Severe: iSevere: 
Erieson i slope, i Slope. } slope. ! Slope. 
1 1 ' t 
1 1 ! 4 
36*; i t i i 
Ericsonaasennnnennnn= | Severe: Severe: iSevere: iSevere 
i slope, i slope | slope. i slope. 
' ' ‘ ‘ 
i i) t 1 
Rock outcrop. H H t } 
1 d 1 1 
i ‘ 1 ‘ 
3] ------ wee ece none --- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
Fenn | too clayey. i too clayey. i too clayey. i too clayey. 
' ' 1 i 
1 ' i) t 
38-------- ween cone nee ~/Severe; iSevere: severe: Severe: 
Fenn | Slope, | slope, { slope, | too clayey. 
| too clayey. { too clayey. { too clayey. i 
' t ' 1 
i ' , { 
BQ ean nnn nee ee enn ee -- | Severe! iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
Fenn | slope, | slope, | slope, | too clayey. 
1 too clayey. | too clayey. | large stones, H 
i H | too clayey. { 
: ' ' ' 
1 t i) 1 
4Q---------~--- ee ee iSevere; {Severe: iSevere: Severe: 
Fenn Variant | too clayey. | too clayey. i too clayey. | too clayey. 
' 1 t 
. t 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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7 7 7 
! i 1 2 
Soil name and H Camp areas H Picnic areas H Playgrounds } Paths and trails 
map symbol { i | H 
{ ' I I 
i i f t 
| i i { 
4] ~------------------- iModerate: |Moderate: (Moderate: iModerate: 
Ferdinand i dusty, i dusty. | slope, i dusty. 
i percs slowly. : } dusty, H 
i I i depth to rock. i 
i) 1 i 1 
42-------------------- Severe: iSevere: iSevere: (Moderate: 
Ferdinand i slope. | slope. i Slope. t Slope, 
i i i | dusty. 
' ' i ' 
t i js 1 
4 3-------+------------ iSevere: iSevere: |Severe: iSevere: 
Ferdinand i Slope. i Slope. | Slope. | Slope. 
1 1 a ' 
1 1 ! i 
Aye; i I { i 
Ferdinand------------ iSevere: iSevere: Severe: iSevere: 
i slope. i Slope. i Slope, } Slope, 
{ I | large stones. | large stones. 
1 1 1 t 
Bluesprin---~-------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i slope. i slope. i slope, i slope. 
i I | small stones. i 
i i I i 
45*; i i i i 
Ferdinand-------+---- iSevere: Severe: iSevere: }Moderate: 
| slope. | Slope. i slope. | slope, 
} t i i dusty. 
’ 1 ( ' 
' 1 t ' 
Fl ybow--------------- iSevere: iSevere: severe: iSevere: 
i slope, | Slope. i slope, | large stones. 
| depth to rock. H i large stones, i 
i H { depth to rock. H 
1 t t 1 
1 1 i) i) 
Riggins-------------- iSevere; iSevere; iSevere; iModerate: 
| slope. | slope. i slope, i slope, 
H H | depth to rock, | small stones. 
} { i small stones. i 
i { i i 
46*: 1 i i i 
Ferdinand------------ iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iModerate: 
i slope. i slope, i slope. i slope, 
I i H | dusty. 
1 1 ’ 1 
4 t i i 
Riggins-----------+-+-- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iModerate: 
i Slope. | Slope. i slope, i slope, 
I i { depth to rock, i small stones. 
{ H i small stones. H 
1 ' i ' 
1 i 1 ' 
4] eo nn nn ne nee n ne ee- ~-- (Moderate: tModerate: \Moderate: iModerate: 
Jacket i dusty. i dusty. | slope, i dusty. 
{ { i dusty. { 
YB anne een nnn nae eee iModerate: \Moderate: iSevere; Moderate: 
Jacket i Slope, i Slope, } Slope. | dusty. 
| dusty. | dusty. H i 
i 1 1 ' 
‘ t ‘ 1 
YQ ann----- ~~~ iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iModerate: 
Jacket | Slope. i slope. i slope. | slope, 
i i i | dusty. 
i i i i 
50--++----------------- severe: iSevere: Severe: Severe: 
Jacket | slope. i slope. i slope. | slope. 
\ ' ' ‘ 
I 4 t t 
5 1-----------+-+----- ++ tModerate: iModerate: iSevere: iModerate: 
Jacket Variant | Slope, i Slope, i slope. i dusty. 
| dusty. i dusty. H i 
' ‘ ' ‘ 
1 ' ! ‘ 
5 Qenne ou eee +--+ +--+ iSevere: Severe; iSevere: Moderate: 
Jacket Variant | Slope. i slope. i slope. i slope, 
H H { { dusty. 
i H ' ! 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


53ccnnoce- woscece eweee 
Jacket Variant 


Johnson 


5 --e nana nnn n anne -- 


' 
' 
1 
| 
i 
i 
By www n nen nnn neneee “rei 
1 
‘ 
i 
Johnson i 

i) 


ol Teta tatettatatatatated weeccee i 
Jughandle 


5ST an--- eee wennn-- 


Jughandle 


i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
58%: { 
Jughand]e--------~---- I 


Ericsone<-.--cceeen wen 


59%; 
Jughandle-------=+---- 


Suttler--------- sel a aim 


a 
o 
1 
' 
t 
t 
t 
‘ 
i] 
' 
1 
' 
i] 
i 
t 
4 
' 
' 
1 
1 
‘ 
C 


6 | enn ee nee ne nn nen nnn 
Keuterville 


62--+--------------- -- 
Keuterville 


63*; 
Keuterville---------- 


Bluesprin------------ 


64*: 
Keuterville---------- 


Bluesprin------- wane 


65%; 
Keuterville---------- 


See footnote at end 
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Camp areas 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 
Severe: 
Slope. 
Severe: 
slope. 
Severe: 


Slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 

Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 


of table. 


Picnic areas 


Severe: 
slope, 


Severe: 
slope. 
Severe: 


slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 
Severe: 
slope. 
Severe: 
slope. 
Severe: 


slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


slope, 


Severe: 
Slope, 
3 


mall stones. 


Se 
slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 


e 
slope, 

large stones, 
small stones, 


e 
slope, 
Ss 


vere; 
lope, 

arge stones, 
mall stones. 


Oren a 


Playgrounds 


SOIL SURVEY 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


derate: 
lope, 
mall stones. 


waa 


fo) 
slope, 
8 


lope. 


Severe: 
large stones, 
slope. 
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1 1 
Soil name and t Camp areas H Picnic areas Playgrounds { Paths and trails 
map symbol { H i ! 
t i | { 
i I i i 
i i H i 
65*; H I i i 
Klickson----- eorecen- iSevere;: isevere: Severe: iSevere: 
| slope. i Slope. | slope, i Slope. 
i H i large stones. H 
i i i i 
66*: H { i ' 
Klickson----+------- ~|Severe: Severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
i slope { Slope. | slope, | Slope. 
i H i large stones. H 
1 rf ' 
1 a 1 ! 
Rock outcrop. H H i ; 
i i i i 
67*: i i i i 
Klickson=------- wo--- | Severe: Severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
| slope | slope. i Slope. i Slope. 
1 ji I 1 
Suloaf--------------- iSevere: Severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
i slope. i slope. i slope. | Slope. 
' ' 1 1 
i] 1 1 ij 
68*; i i I i 
Klickson----~-------- Severe; iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i slope. | slope. i slope. slope. 
1 ' 1 4 
Bluesprin----------~-- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: isevere: 
i slope. i slope. | slope, | slope. 
i H |} small stones. { 
i i \ i 
698; i i | i 
Klickson-+--------~ ~-{ Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i slope. i Slope. | slope. i Slope. 
1 r 1 ' 
' I 4 i} 
Wapshilla----------~- iSevere: {Severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
| slope. | Slope. | Slope. | Slope. 
V i 1 J 
70 ----~-~-------------- iModerate: t{Moderate: iModerate: iModerate: 
Kooskia i dusty. | dusty. i slope, { dusty. 
Hl t i dusty. I 
1 : ‘ ' 
1 i t 1 
7 1 -------------------- iModerate: |Moderate: |Severe: iModerate 
Kooskia i slope, i slope, | slope. i dusty. 
| dusty. | dusty. i i 
i} 1 t i 
Benen een ------------- \Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iModerate: 
Kooskia i slope. | Slope. { slope. i slope, 
I i i i dusty. 
! i I i 
73%: i { i i 
Lawyer~-------- wooo -- | Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
| Slope. | slope. i slope i slope. 
1 | ' t 
Rock outcrop. H i H i 
i Hl H i 
Tae: i i i I 
Lawyer----~---------- {Severe: iSevere isevere: isevere 
| Slope. i slope. i slope. | slope. 
1 1 yf , 
1 t i) i) 
Bluesprin------- wee--| Severe: iSevere: severe: iSevere: 
i Slope. i Slope. i slope, i slope. 
i H i small stones. } 
i H i i 
T5*: i { i 1 
Lawyer----------~----- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: isevere 
i Slope. i slope. i slope i slope 
i i i i} 
Tannahill------------ iSevere: iSevere: Severe: iSevere: 
Slope. i slope. { slope, i Slope. 
i i small stones. H 
i 1 i 


See footnote at end of table. 
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i i i f 
Soil name and H Camp areas H Picnic areas H Playgrounds i Paths and trails 
map symbol i i { H 
H i i H 
H Hl i i 
H ' i i 
T6*: I i i H 
Lickskillet---------- iSevere: isevere: iSevere: iModerate 
! slope. i slope. | slope, i slope, 
H H | small stones, +} small stones. 
i H |} depth to rock. i 
t 1 ’ - 
i ' 1 1 
Tannahill---~-----+---- iSevere;: isevere iSevere: iModerate: 
{ slope. i slope. | slope. { slope. 
i i i { 
TV] ween renee ne n-ne iModerate: iModerate: iModerate iModerate: 
Meland i dusty. i dusty. | slope, i dusty. 
{ | i depth to rock, i 
i i i dusty. I 
i i i i 
[B---------------2---- iSevere: iSevere Severe iModerate: 
Meland i Slope, i slope. i slope. | slope, 
i i i i dusty. 
1 2 1 i 
19-~------------------ iSevere;: iSevere iSevere: {Severe: 
Meland i Slope. i slope. i slope. i slope. 
i i i i 
80------ ~~ ---- ~~ ee ene iSevere: Severe: iSevere iSevere: 
Naz i Slope. } slope. { slope i slope. 
i i H i 
81%: i i i i 
Nazaton--+------+------ Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
{ Slope. | Slope. i Slope, i slope. 
I H i small stones, i 
\ ‘ ' ' 
! i) I ! 
Na2z------------------ isevere; jSevere iSevere iSevere: 
| Slope. i Slope. i Slope. i slope. 
{ i i i 
B24: i H i i 
Nazaton-------------- iSevere: iSevere iSevere iSevere: 
| Slope. | Slope. i Slope, | slope. 
i I | Small stones. i 
{ i i i 
Suttler-------------- Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere 
i Slope. i slope. i slope. i slope. 
i i i i 
B32 een rece ee enn weoen- iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: 
Nez Perce i dusty. | dusty. { slope, i dusty. 
i i i dusty. ! 

1 ‘ i t 
84~-------~------------ iModerate; Moderate: iSevere: iModerate: 
Nez Perce i slope, i slope, i slope. i dusty. 

} dusty. i dusty. H H 
\ 1 i i 
85--------~---------- = Severe: iSevere: Severe: iModerate: 
Nez Perce i slope. |} slope. i slope. | slope, 
i ; i i dusty. 
} ! I i 
86~-------~-------- -----|Severe: {Slight--------------- iSlight-------- wenc--e Slight. 
Nicodemus | floods. { i H 
i I i i 
8} ----- wr ee een ------- isevere: iSlight--------- wnnee- | Slight----- ewer erren- iSlight. 
Nicodemus Variant | floods. i t I 
H i i i 
BG en-- eH n-ne w---| Severe: |Slight--------------- iModerate: iSlight. 
Nicodemus Variant i floods. i | large stones. I 
i i \ i 
89, WOnnnnnnnne woanon-j Severe iSevere: isevere; {Severe: 
Oland slope, i slope | Slope. i Slope. 
i i I 


See footnote at end of table. 
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1 t i i 
Soil name and H Camp areas H Pienle areas H Playgrounds i Paths and trails 
map symbol i i i H 
I i i i 
I i I i 
I i i i 
9 lennon nen e--- secceen Severe: Severe: iSevere: iModerate: 
Oland Variant | Slope. i Slope. i slope. {| Slope. 
1 | 1 1 
92*; i i i i 
Riggins------~--~----- Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iModerate: 
| Slope. i Slope. i slope, i slope, 
H H i depth to rock, i small stones. 
i H } small stones. | 
I 1 1 t 
Meland------------ ---{Severe: iSevere: jSevere: iModerate: 
i Slope, i Slope. i slope. i Slope, 
i i i i dusty. 
i i } i 
93". i Hl H i 
Rock outcrop i H i i 
1 ! ' 1 
948; i i i i 
Rock outcrop. i i H i 
1 1 i ly 
Bluesprin------------ iSevere: iSevere ;Severe: iSevere: 
{| slope, i slope. i slope, i slope. 
i i i small stones. H 
i i i I 
95*; H i H { 
Rock outcrop. H { i I 
' ' 1 i 
Brower----~-+--------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: |Severe: 
t slope. } Slope. i Slope, | slope. 
i i i small stones. 
i i i I 
96*: i i i } 
Rock outcrop. { i H i 
t 1 3 if 
t ! i} i 
Klickson----- weecenn- isevere; iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
| slope. i slope. i slope, { slope. 
H i i large stones. ! 
i i i } 
97*: i i i ' 
Rock outcrop. i H i i 
I ' ! 1 
Nazaton-------------- jsevere: Severe; iSevere: iSevere: 
i slope. i slope. | Slope, } slope. 
I i i small stones. ' 
i i H i 
98": I i i i 
Rock outcrop. H { i t 
' ' 1 { 
Suttlere---------- eee jSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i slope. + Slope. i slope i Slope. 
1 1 I 1 
99: Hl i i i 
Rock outcrop. i H H | 
' ' r t 
i ! { i 
Tannahill----+--------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i Slope. i slope. i slope, i Slope. 
i i i small stones. I 
1 t i) i} 
100---~-~----------- --iModerate: iModerate: iSevere: iModerate: 
Shebang i dusty. i dusty. i wetness. i dusty. 
i ' I 1 
101 e------------------ iModerate: iModerate: iSevere;: iModerate: 
Shebang i slope, i slope, i Slope, } dusty. 
i dusty. i dusty. | wetness. I 
f ' 1 1 
102--------~--------- -|Severe iSevere: } Severe iModerate: 
Shebang i Slope. i; Slope. i Slope, i slope, 
i H | wetness. { dusty. 
' ‘ 1 if 


See footnote at end of table. 
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e 
s 

small stones, 
depth to rock. 


1 ! i i} 
Soil name and H Camp areas i Picnic areas i Playgrounds i Paths and trails 
map symbol t H H H 
i I i i 
{ i i i 
I i i i 
103 202-2 ewe =~ Severe: iSevere: Severe: iSevere: 
Spokel | Slope. } slope, i slope, i slope, 
H { small stones. | large stones, i large stones. 
i i i} small stones. H 
I i i i 
104"; i i { i 
Spokel--------------- iSevere: iSevere: Severe: iSevere: 
| slope. i slope, i slope, i slope. 
H i small stones. i small stones. i 
1 i ‘ ' 
Brower---<s---------- iSevere: isevere: Severe Severe: 
i slope. } slope. i slope, i slope. 
i i i small stones. H 
i i ' i 
105*; i i i i 
Spokelewse-------=- we-| Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i slope. i Slope, it Slope, i slope. 
H i small stones. i small stones. H 
i] ' i ' 
Nazatonenwwenrwrcnsn-- | Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i Slope. i slope. i slope, i Slope. 
i ; i small stones. i 
i) 1 I ' 
106*; ! i i i 
Spokel--------------- iSevere;: Severe; iSevere: iSevere: 
i slope. { slope, i slope, i slope. 
I i small stones. i small stones. i 
I i ! I 
Suttler--------~+-+---j Severe: isevere;: isevere }Severe 
i slope. i slope. t slope. } slope. 
i) ‘ i) t 
107 ----2-------------- iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: 
Suloaf i dusty. i dusty. i slope, i dusty. 
i i i dusty H 
{ t ‘ ' 
1 ' ' 1 
108------------------- severe: iSevere: iSevere: iModerate; 
Suloaf { Slope. i slope. } slope. { dusty. 
1 1 t 1 
109 anne een ne ewe ee iSevere: isevere: Severe: iSevere: 
Suloaf | Slope. i slope. i slope. i slope. 
{ ' t i) 
110------- wove sccnno- | Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iModerate: 
Suloaf i Slope. i slope. i slope. i slope, 
I i i i large stones. 
i i i i 
111": i i i H 
Suloaf--------------- Severe: severe: Severe: iModerate: 
i Slope. i Slope. i slope. i dusty. 
‘i 1 i ' 
Meland-------~------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iModerate: 
i slope. i slope. i slope. i slope, 
i i i i dusty. 
1 i) i) t 
112------------------+ iSevere: iSsevere; isevere: iModerate: 
Tannahill | slope. i slope. t slope. i Slope. 
‘ 1 t) i) 
113%: i H i i 
Tannahill------------ iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: Severe: 
| Slope. i slope. i slope, i slope. 
i i i small stones. H 
1 i ' i 
Lickskillet---------- iSevere; iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
slope. i slope. i slope, i slope. 
' ' { 
t i ! 
H i i 
i i i 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 13.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


i i I i 
Soil name and i Camp areas H Picnic areas H Playgrounds i Paths and trails 
map symbol H i i i 
i i i i 
i i i i 
I i i i 
114*: i i i i 
Tannahill------------ isevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i slope. i slope. i slope, i slope. 
i i i small stones. H 
i i i i 
Rock outcrop. H i i i 
i i i i 
] 15 cence nee n nen ennn-- iModerate: iModerate: iModerate; iModerate: 
Telcher | dusty. i dusty. i slope, i dusty. 
' ' i Small stones, { 
H i i dusty. H 
i 1 H i 
116-----------~------- iSevere: Severe: iSevere iModerate: 
Telcher i slope. i slope | Slope. | slope, 
i i i i dusty. 
i I i i 
11] ------- een ee eee --1Severe: iSevere iSevere iSevere 
Telcher i slope. i slope i slope. i slope. 
1 i i I 
118*: i i i { 
Telcher-------~------ iSevere: iSevere: iSevere iModerate: 
i slope. | Slope. i slope i slope, 
i i i i dusty. 
i i i i 
Suloaf--------------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere iModerate: 
i slope. i slope. | slope. | dusty. 
‘ i i H 
119*, i i i i 
Typic Xerofluvents. j i i i 
i i i H 
120 -22ce-- Sia ietatatatatatatetad iModerate: Moderate: iModerate: iModerate: 
Uhlorn i dusty. i dusty. i slope, i dusty. 
i i i dusty. i 
' ‘ 1 1 
1 ' i) 1 
12 enn nen nn-------- + iModerate; iModerate: iSevere: iModerate: 
Uhlorn i slope, i Slope, i slope. i dusty. 
| dusty. i dusty i i 
Hl i i i 
122 enn nnn an ------------ iSevere: i}Severe: iSevere: iModerate: 
Uhlorn i slope. i slope. i slope | slope, 
H i i i dusty 
1 ' ' 7 
i) ‘ ' i 
123, 124--------- o----|Severe: iSevere iSevere iSevere 
Uhlorn i slope. i Slope. | Slope. i slope. 
i i i i 
125 ------------------- iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: 
Uptmor i dusty. i dusty. | Slope, i dusty. 
i i | dusty. i 
i i i i 
126 -++---------------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iModerate; 
Uptmor i slope. | Slope. | Slope. i slope, 
i i } i dusty. 
i I i i 
127 wn nn nn nn nnn nen nee iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: isevere: 
Uptmor i slope. | Slope. i Slope. i Slope. 
i i i i 
128----------- crcteee- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere iModerate 
Wapshilla i Slope. | slope. i slope. } slope, 
i i i | dusty. 
i i i ' 
129 ena en nnn eee ee ee severe: iModerate: | Severe: iModerate: 
Westlake i wetness, i wetness. i wetness, i dusty. 
| floods. i | floods. f 
i i \ \ 
130 ------------------- iSevere: Moderate: iSevere: iModerate 
Wilkins floods, | wetness. i wetness. i wetness. 
i i i 
i i i 


i 
i wetness, 
' 
1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 13.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Soil name and Picnic areas Paths and trails 


map symbol 


Camp areas Playgrounds 


7 
i | 
+ , 
1 ' 
' ‘ 
i) t 
‘ 1 
1 
¥ Hi 
' i) 
, i 
q 1 
' ' 
1 ‘ 
‘ 1 
t i) 
' 
i ! 
' , 
4 


i 
i 
i 
slope. H 
i 
i 


13 lesen mew eee en new ee iSevere Severe: Severe: Moderate: 
Zaza i slope slope, slope. 
i depth to rock. 


* See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 
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Range- 
land 
wild- 
life 
Good, 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 


1 
i 
i 
4 
1 
‘ 


Wetland 
Very 
poor. 
Very 
poor. 
Very 
poor. 
Very 
poor. 
Very 
poor. 
Very 
poor. 
Very 
poor. 
Very 
poor. 
Very 
poor. 


Potential as habitat for-- 


Absence of an entry indicates that the 


water 
areas 


' 
1 
' 
4 


iWetland | Shallow 


iplants 


' 
it 


iShrubs 


iConif- 
erous 
iants 


»e<WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS 


herba- 
ceous 
lants 


' 
! 
4 
' 
’ 


TABLE 14 
Potential for habitat elements 


iGrasses 
and 
ilegumes 
Very 
poor, 
Very 
poor. 
Very 
poor. 
Very 
poor, 
Very 
poor. 
Very 
poor. 
Very 
poor. 


Grain 
tand seed} 
crops 
poor, 
poor. 


poor, 
poor, 
poor. 
poor. 
poor. 


i 
{ 
i 
i 
1 
Keuterville---~---jVery 
i 
t 
t] 
i 
i 
i 
Klickson---------~jVery 
i 
' 
1 
! 
i 
1 
i 
i 
I 
i 


soil was not rated] 
3--------~-------j Fair 


map symbol 
Banner 


Soil name and 


Bluesprine--------jVery 
Bluesprin--------+-iVery 
Bluesprin-------~-(jVery 
Lawyer---~---------jVery 
Bluesprin---------jVery 


Rock outcrop. 


Banner 


(See text for definitions of "good," "fair," "poor," and "very poor." 
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|-+---------------- | Fair 


2 
ue 
5*: 
6* 
74 


Good, 
Good. 


' 
i 
' 
i 
' 
t 
' 
i 
H 
i 
1 
1 
' 
1 
i 
1 
' 
' 
\ 
' 
i 
' 
i) 
1 
{ 
' 
i 
\ 
I 
' 
1 
1 
\ 
\ 
I 
\ 
| 
‘ 
i 
\ 
- 
' 
i 
\ 
i 
1 
\ 
\ 
1 
1 
i 
( 
' 
' 
i 
' 
{ 
' 
t 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS--Continued 


Potential as habitat for-- 


Potential for habitat elements 


Range- 


Wood= j 


Open- 


n 
a 


7 7 T 
i) 1 1 


Wild 


' 
' 
i: 
i 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


land 


wild- 
life 


iWetland 
wild- 
life 


+ 
a 
’ 


water 
areas 


iWetland {Shallow 
1 
1 
' 


iplants 


n 
1 


iShrubs 


;Conif- 
erous 
lants 


herba- 
ceous 
lants 


' 
i 
i 
' 
1 
7 
i 
i 
' 
\ 


iGrasses 
and 
jlegumes 


tand seed; 


Grain 
crops 


14%; 


iGood iGood 


iFair 


Brownlee-----~----| Poor 


15? 


Brower------------iVery 


poor. 


' 
‘ 
' 
i 


1§------------- {Fair 


i 
i 
Rock outcrop. ; 
' 
i) 


16----------------- | Good 
Brownlee 


iGood 


17, 


' 
t 
' 
i) 
1 
l 
' 
ry 
1 
' 
' 
1 
' 
4 
i 
' 
fy 
‘ 
i 
4 
a 
' 
1 
' 
1 
' 
' 
' 


Chard Variant 
Chard Variant 


Brownlee 
Brownlee 
Chard 
Chard 
Chicane 
Chicane 
Chicane 


19 ----------------- | Poor 
Chard 


23 eee ccewer---s--- | Poor 
2 annn-n----------- | Poor 
25 een nnn nnn ------- | Poor 
26----------------- |Good 
27, 2bennnnnnennnn-jFair 
29 -2-- nen -------- 1 Poor 


D1, 20ecscseceesane 


31------------- {Fair 


30, 


De Masters 


1 
' 
t 
' 
i 
‘ 
i 
‘ 
1 
‘ 
4 


32* 


De Masters--------jFair 
Riggins-----------j| Poor 


1 
‘ 
‘ 
1 
t 


33* 


\ 

i 
Suloaf------------/P 

i 

‘ 

i 

I 


De Masters-------- (Fair 


Ericson 


JY aww wm enennnen--- | Fair 
Ericson 


$5 asaelaeseseeeesse | Poor 


See footnote at end of table. 
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IDAHO COUNTY AREA, IDAHO, WESTERN PART 


TABLE 14.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS--Continued 


Potential for habitat elements 


Wood- 


iWetlandijShall 


Range- 
land 
wild- 


iShrubs 


Wild j 


herba- 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


iConif- 


iGrasses 


Grain 
tand seedj{ 


erous 
' 
1 
7 
‘ 
I 


lants 


and 
ilegumes 


life 


erops 


36* 


poor. 


Ericson-----------{Very 
38 -~+--~-~-+-------~ {Fair 


Rock outcrop. 


3] --------+--------|Good 
Fenn 


Fenn Variant 


Ferdinand 
Ferdinand 


Fenn 


Fenn 
39-----------------/} Poor 


YQ aw eennn wwe we ennn= | God 
t 


41, Hee----------- | Fair 
43-----------------!| Poor 


qye 


Ferdinand-~-------jVery 


poor. 


t 
' 
i) 
" 


Bluesprin---------jVery 


poor. 


45@ 


i 
i 
Fly bow~--~~+-+------/| Poor 
1 
i 
I 
i 
i 
I 
' 


Riggins~-~--~-~-~~--- {Poor 
Ferdinand---------{|Fair 
Riggins-----------j Poor 


Ferdinand~--------(|Fair 
YJ ------- +--+ ------)} Good 


4o*; 


1 
1 
' 
' 
1 
1 
, 
\' 


4g-------------jFair 


Jacket 


i 

\ 
50----------------- | Poor 
Jacket Variant 


Jacket 


Jacket 
5 www nnn nnn ne neneee | Fair 


51, 52, 53---------jFair 


48, 


, 
i 
’ 
1 


Johnson 


95 ee ee ne eee ene ---- | Poor 
Johnson 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14,--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS--Continued 


Range- 


| Wood= | 


Potential as habitat for-- 


Open- 


Wild j 
herba- 


Potential for habitat elements 


Soil name and 


land 


wild- 
life 


i land |Wetland| 
i} wild- | wild~ | 
i__life {life 


land 
wild- 


I 
i 
i__life 


water 
areas 


iWetlandiShallow 


iShrubs 
iplants 


iConif- 
erous 
lants 


ceous 
lants 


iGrasses 
and 
Llegumes 


Grain 
iand seed} 
crops 


map symbol 


poor. 
poor. 
poor. 
poor. 
poor, 
poor. 
poor. 
poor. 
poor. 
poor. 
poor. 
poor. 


‘ 

‘ 

i 

' 
Ericson----<------j Very 

i 

i 

} 

i 

i 
Suttler-----------jVery 

i 

' 

y 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

\ 

) 

' 

i 
Bluesprin-~--------jVery 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 
Klicksonj---0-----=|Very 

i 

i 

i 

t 

i 

i 

i 

' 

i) 

} 

1 

i 

i 

t 

i 


Klickson----s-eses-j Very 
Suloaf-~~---------{Very 


Keuterville-------jVery 
Klicksone-------~-(Very 


Jughandle 
Jughandle---------jVery 
Jughandle---------jVery 
Jughandle Variant 
Keuterville 

Keuterville 
Keuterville--«---+-j Fair 
Bluesprin---------jFair 
Keuterville--~----j|Very 
Rock outcrop. 


Jughandle 
5 occ r een ccc ono e een i Very 


60 ene eww nn n-ne ee ==} Poor 
6 tea nnn nnn nnn e wenn en Fair 
62------+---+-------} Poor 


58* 
59* 
63* 
64* 
65*: 
668: 
67*: 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14,.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS--Continued 


i) 
vu t wo 
IJwoocou 
H}o Cee 
S| Aed a 
oles = 
[ar 
pod nel 
a cio 
ces MOO 
Pal ee en 
a Pod 
a a 3 
Krad = 
aq 
aio w 
TH ST he, 
AO Dd 
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ov 
pHi oi ga 
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ofe o aed 
Aad 
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onn 
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GOL 
oz G 
a 
vu 
cn 
DH 
asc 
oO 
oH 
za 
n 
2 
a 
& 
x= 
n 
an 
wov 
aac 
ch G 
our 
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Wild 


Potential for habitat elements 
herba- 


iGrasses 
and 
ilegumes 


Grain 
tand seed} 


crops 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


1 
' 
i) 
' 
' 
‘ 
t 


68*; 


Klickson----------jVery 


} poor, 
\ 
J 


Bluesprin---------jVery 


poor, 


69% 


Klickson----------jVery 


poor. 
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Meland 


Poor 


t 
i 
‘ 
t 
n 
i 


19e--n------------- 


Meland 


Nazaton-----------jVery 


80-+-~-------------'Fair 
Naz 


81* 


poor, 
poor. 


{ 
t 
i 
1 


Nazen------------- Very 


See footnote at end of table. 


Range- 
land 

wild- 
life 
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wild- 
iFair 


Potential as habitat for-- 


lants 


Potential for habitat elements 
lants 


TABLE 14.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS--Continued 
iGrasses 
and 
ilegumes 
1Good 
{Poor 
Very 
poor. 


7 
3 


Grain 
iand seed; 
crops 
poor. 
poor. 

Poor 
poor. 


1 

! 

' 

4 

1 

i 

1 

i 

i 
Suttler-----------jVery 

i 

i 
83202 -------------=1 Good 

1 

i 

1 


88--~----------~---| Poor 


i 
Pdkneaereasdececens| Bar 

i 

i 

I 

‘ 


map symbol 
Meland------------(Fair 


Soil name and 
Nazaton----------- Very 
Nicodemus Variant 
Nicodemus Variant 
Riggins----+-<----j Poor 


Nez Perce 
Nez Perce 
Nicodemus 


Oland 


87 ---------------=-j Good 
Oland 


84, 85-------------|Fair 
Ce 
90----+----~--------| Very 
92: 


194 
82" 


Good 


iGood 


iVery 
poor. } poor. 
i 


poor. 
Very 
poor. 
poor. 
i 
i 


See footnote at end of table. 


Rock outcrop 

Rock outcrop. 
Bluesprin---------jVery 
Rock outcrop, 
Brower--+--------- 

Rock outcrop, 
Klickson----------jVery 
Rock outcrop. 
Nazaton-----------{Very 


93". 
gy: 
95"; 
96*: 
97*: 
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Potential as habitat for-- 


Potential for habitat elements 


Range- 
land 

wild- 
life 


Wetland 
wild- 
life 


7 
t) 
‘ 
' 
' 
i 
1 
1 


water 
areas 


i 
tWetland;Shallow 

1 

1 

\ 


iplants 


ishrubs 


iConif- 


herba- 


7 
i) 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
t 
a 
4 
¢ 
t 
' 
t) 
1 
1 
y 
i 
' 
i 


iGrasses 
and 
tlegumes 


jand seed} 


Grain 
crops 


Soil name and 
map symbol 
Rock outcrop. 


98*: 


poor. 
poor. 

t 

i 

iFair 

i 

i 
poor. 
poor. 
poor. 
poor. 
poor. 
poor, 


' 
j 
1 
i 
i 
i 
i 
100 wenn nnnnws~---=j Good 
' 
1 
i 
i 
i 
t 
i 
i 
i 
\ 
t 
4 
i 
i 
Suttler-----~-~+---jVery 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i) 
Meland--~~---------(|Fair 
i 
1 
i 
i 


See footnote at end of table. 


Tannahill--~-------jVery 
Spokel-----------~/Very 
Brower-----------+ | Very 
Spokel------------ {Very 
Spokel------------jVery 
Suloaf------------! Poor 


Suttler-----------jVery 
Rock outcrop. 
Shebang 
Shebang 
Shebang 
Nazaton. 
Suloaf 
Suloaf 
Suloaf 
Suloaf 
Tannahill 


102--~+------------- | Fair 
Spokel 


103 enenn-ennn--en---j Very 
107 ---------------- | Fair 
108 -------e--------jFair 
109 en nnn anne nena | Poor 
110--------------~- [Fair 
11lowwenncnnnceee--=j Fair 


101---------------- 


99* 

1048 
105* 
106* 
i ia 
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TABLE 14.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS-~Continued 


Potential for habitat elements 


Range- 
land 

wild- 
life 


a 1 
i ! 
iWetlandj; 
i i 
i 
i 
i 


Wood= 


water 
areas 


iWetland/Shallow 
iplants | 


i 
' 


iShrubs 


7 
i 
i 
' 


iConif- 
erous 
lants 


Wild 


herba- 
ceous 
lants 


iGrasses 
and 


iand seed} 
jlegumes 


i 


Grain 
crops 


‘ 
' 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


' 
Y 
i 
‘ 
t 
1 
t 


113%; 


poor, 
poor, 


‘ 
i 
‘ 
t 


Lickskillet-----<--jVery 


Tannahill---------jVery 


114*; 


poor. 


Tannahill---------jVery 
Rock outcrop. 


Fair 


4 
' 
l 
' 
1 
' 
t) 
‘ 
i 


115---------------- 


Telcher 


|b enn nnwnnnwcncee~ | Fair 


Teleher 


iGood 1Good 


Good 


iFair 


V1 Tenwenecennncnen= | Poor 


Telcher 
11843 


Good 


iFair 


Telcher-----------)} Poor 
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3 a> 
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120------------~---~- | Good 


Uhlorn 


l22nenceeen--~j Fair 


Uhlorn 


121, 


123+---------------/} Poor 


124-~--------------| Very 


Uhlorn 


poor. 


125----------------/ Fair 


Uhlorn 


Uptmor 


126---------------- 
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128 --nn nn nnn nnneen-j Fair 


Wapshilla 


iGood iGood iGood {Fair 


iGood 


129---------------- 


Westlake 
Wilkins 
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{Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


"slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 
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depth to rock. 
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See text for definitions of 


7 7 7 7 
if 1 i 1 
Soil name and | Shallow H Dwellings I Dwellings H Small H Local roads 
map symbol H excavations H without i with I commercial { and streets 
i i basements i basements H buildings H 
i i i i i 
i i i i i 
| een ee ----------- iSevere: psevere: iSevere: isevere: Severe: 
Banner i too clayey. | shrink-swell, i shrink-swell, i shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, 
i i low strength. i low strength. i low strength. i low strength. 
7 1 1 t 1 
t 1 t t ‘ 
Qeennnn----------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: Severe: | Severe 
Banner i too clayey. i shrink-swell, i Shrink-swell, i Slope, | shrink-swell, 
i i low strength. i low strength. | Shrink-swell, {| low strength. 
| i H i low strength. H 
' I t 1 1 
ecccc-- soccenen= | Severe iSevere: iSevere: iSevere iSevere: 
Banner i Slope, i slope, i Slope, i slope, i slope, 
i too clayey. i shrink-swell, i shrink-swell, i shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, 
i i low strength. i low strength. i low strength. | low strength. 
' ' ' ' \ 
I 1 f ' 1 
ue: i i i i ! 
Bluesprin-------- isevere; iSevere: iSevere; isevere: isevere; 
i Slope, i Slope. | Slope, i slope. i slope, 
i depth to rock. t i depth to rock. H | low strength. 
i) t cl ' 4 
Keuterville------ isevere; iSevere: isevere: iSevere; |Severe: 
i Slope, i slope. i slope. i slope. i slope. 
| cutbanks cave. } H , H I 
i i i i ' 
5*; H i i I i 
Bluesprin----+~--jSevere: iSevere: iSevere iSevere | Severe 
| Slope, i slope. i slope, i slope | slope, 
i depth to rock. j i depth to rock. j{ | low strength. 
1 ' 7 ' ' 
t ! i} t i 
Klickson---------={Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i slope, i slope. i slope. i Slope. | slope 
| small stones. i i i t 
‘ ' ' ' \ 
t ! ! { i} 
6*: i i i i i 
Bluesprin-------- iSevere: isevere: iSevere iSevere: Severe 
it Slope, i Slope. i slope, i Slope. i Slope, 
| depth to rock. | i depth to rock. {| | low strength. 
\ ' ‘ i ' 
1 i) ' 1 ' 
Lawyer----------- iSevere: iSevere iSevere iSevere: iSevere: 
i Slope, i Slope. i Slope. i slope. i slope. 
| Cutbanks cave. | i i i 
i i i i 1 
T#: i i i i i 
Bluesprin-------- iSevere: jSevere: isevere: iSevere iSevere: 
i Slope, i slope. i Slope, i slope. | Slope, 
i depth to rock. j i depth to rock. j i low strength. 
1 1 ' 1 rf 
1 ' ' t ‘3 
Rock outcrop. H i H i H 
' : ' ‘ \ 
4 i) 1 i) i 
8----------------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: Severe: i Severe: 
Boles i too clayey, i low strength, 1} low strength, 1} low strength, | low strength, 
i wetness. i shrink-swell. i} Shrink-swell, | Shrink-swell. i shrinkeswell. 
i i i wetness. i { 
I i i i i 
Slealentateteteietetetetetatetetaden iSevere: isevere: iSevere: iSevere: isevere: 
Boles i slope, i slope, i slope, i slope, i slope, 
i too clayey, i low strength, i wetness, i low strength. | shrink-swell, 
; wetness, {| shrink-swell. i shrink-swell. i i low strength. 
\ : ‘ \ \ 
t ' t d i) 
10 ------------ ~---{Severe: iSevere: iSevere: isevere: | severe 
Brody slope, i slope, | Slope, i slope. i slope. 
‘ ' 1 ' 
| | | | 


1 
| depth to rock, 
i 


See footnote at end of table, 
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TABLE 15,.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


cutbanks cave. 


7 7 7 7 i 
1 ! I ‘ I 
Soil name and j| Shallow H Dwellings H Dwellings H Small H Local roads 
map symbol H excavations { without i with i commercial H and streets 
H H basements i basements i buildings i 
i i i i i 
I i i i i 
11%: } i i i ! 
Brody------------ iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: Severe: 
i Slope, i Slope. i Slope, i slope. i Slope. 
| depth to rock. | i depth to rock. | i 
} \ i i i 
Telcher-+-+------- iSevere: Severe; iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i slope. | Slope. i slope. | slope. {i low strength, 
i i i i i slope. 
\ i i i i 
12%: I i i i i 
Brody------------ iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: Severe: 
i slope, i Slope. | Slope, | Slope. i slope. 
| depth to rock. j i depth to rock. | i 
I 1 1 i) 1 
Wapshilla-------- isevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iseveres 
i slope, | slope. i slope. i slope. | Slope. 
i cutbanks cave. j i i ' 
1 1 ' 1 , 
i) i i i) 1 
| 3---------------- iSevere: iSeveres: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
Brower { slope, | Slope. | Slope. i slope. i Slope. 
i small stones, { i i I 
| cutbanks cave. | i i i 
i i i i i 
14H: ' I i } i 
Brower----------- Severe: iSevere: isevere: isevere; iSevere: 
i slope, | Slope. i slope. i slope. i slope. 
{ small stones, | H i f 
| cutbanks cave. | i i i 
1 1 i 1 i 
Brownlee----+---- | Severe: iSevere iSevere iSevere iSevere;: 
{ Slope. i slope. i slope. i Slope. i Slope, 
Hl | i i | low strength. 
i i i i i 
{o"s i i i | I 
Brower----------- isevere; isevere: iSevere: Severe: Severe: 
| slope, i slope. i Slope. | slope. | Slope. 
i small stones, i i i i 
i cutbanks cave. | i H { 
t i] ' 1 i) 
Rock outcrop. I i i i i 
i 1 i) i] i 
[0 ww nnn nen nn enewne | Moderate: iModerate: {Moderate: iModerate: Severe: 
Brownlee { too clayey. i shrink-swell, i shrink-swell, i shrink-swell, i low strength. 
H {| low strength. i low strength. | Slope, i 
| i i i low strength. { 
i) 1 1 i] 1 
| [eee wwnnmnennnn-- | Moderate: {Moderate: iModerate: iSevere: iSevere: 
Brownlee { slope, i shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, i slope. | low strength. 
i too clayey. i slope, i slope, i i 
| {| low strength. 1 low strength. i i 
! i ' ! t 
18, 19------------ Severe: iSevere; isevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
Brownlee i slope. { slope. { slope i Slope. i Slope, 
i i i H | low strength. 
i) ' i) i 1 
20---------------- iSevere: iSlight--------- iSlight---------- iModerate: iModerate: 
Chard i cutbanks cave. j{ H i slope. i frost action, 
i i i i | low strength. 
1 t i ! ‘ 
2 ene nme nee e we nnn-j Severe: iModerate: iModerate: Severe: iModerate: 
Chard j cutbanks cave. j{ slope. i slope. i slope. i slope, 
i i i i i frost action, 
i i i i i low strength. 
' ' ‘ f ‘ 
1 ! 1 f) 1 
22, 23eencee---- ~-|Severe: iSevere: }Severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
Chard } slope, i slope. i slope. it slope. i slope. 
1 1 ' i 1 
i i i 1 i 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 15.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT=-Continued 


i { i 
Soil name and | Shallow Dwellings i Dwellings I Small Local roads 
map symbol I excavations without i with H commercial and streets 
I basements H basements H buildings 
i i i 
i i } 
24a --~-------- iSevere: Slight----------- iSlight----------- iModerate: Slight. 
Chard Variant | Cutbanks cave. slope. 
\ 
1 
Chalet tetatatattetateted iSevere: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
Chard Variant | Slope, Slope. slope. slope. slope. 
| cutbanks cave. 
i 
26 en nnn nnn eee -- iSevere: Severe: Severe: Severe Severe 
Chicane i too clayey. low strength, low strength, low strength, low strength, 
i shrink~swell. shrink-sSwell. shrink-swell, shrink-swell. 
i 
2] mn new ene nnn nee severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe 
Chicane too clayey. low strength, low strength, slope, low strength, 
shrink-swell. shrink-swell. low strength, shrink-swell. 


Shrink-swell. 


i 
i 
i 
i 
1 
i 
i 
t 
H 
t 
| 
( 
1 
I 
t 
1 
1 
; 
1 
' 
1 
i 
j 
i 
i 
{ 
28, 29------------ |Severe: iSevere: 
H 
i 
; 
if 
i 
i 
f 
H 
| 
i 
i 
1 
1 
i 
1 
I 
{ 
; 
1 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
H 
1 


1 
1 
t 
i 
i) 
' 
' 
i i i 
i i i 
i i i 
f f i 
I } j 
f 1 { 
i i i 
i i i 
i \ H 
i i i 
i I i 
i j i 
i } i 
i i i 
i I I 
iSevere: iSevere: iSevere 
Chicane i Slope, slope, i Slope, | Slope, i slope, 
| too clayey. low strength, ) low strength, i low strength, i low strength, 
i shrink-swell, | shrink-swell. { shrink-swell. | shrink=swell. 
1 ‘ if , 
30, 31---~-------- iSevere: Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
De Masters | Slope, slope. i Slope. i Slope. i slope 
i cutbanks cave, H I i 
i ‘3 if ‘ 
32%: i i i i 
De Mastersq------ iSevere: Severe: jsevere: |Severe: }Severe 
} slope, slope. i Slope. i Slope. i slope. 
| cutbanks cave. i i i 
i) ' 4 ‘ 
Riggins-++-~------ | Severe: Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i slope, slope, i slope, i Slope, i slope, 
i depth to rock. depth to rock. j; depth to rock. | depth to rock. i} depth to rock. 
1 1 i) i 
33%: I i i i 
De Masters------- jsevere: Severe: iSevere: isevere {Severe 
} slope, slope. i Slope. i Slope. i slope. 
} cutbanks cave. i i i 
i 1 1 ‘ 1 
Suloaf----- ennen- | Severe: |Severe: |Severe: Severe: iSevere: 
i slope. i Slope. | Slope. i slope. i slope, 
‘ 1 1 i 5 
34------------ ~---|Moderate: iModerate: iModerate: |Severe: iModerate: 
Ericson i Slope. i Slope. i Slope. i slope. t slope, 
i } i i i frost action, 
i i i H { low strength. 
1 1 i) [3 i 
Bb were een nnn ene ~-- {| Severe: iSevere: )Severe: iSevere iSevere 
Ericson i slope. i slope. i Slope. i slope. i slope. 
i 4 it 1 ' 
’ 1 i i) ' 
36*: i i i i i 
Ericson-------- ~-| Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: |Severe: 
i slope. i Slope. i Slope. i slope. i Slope. 
1 1 t rt 1 
Rock outcrop. i H H i i 
’ ! i 1 rT 
37 e202 ere nen iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: Severe: iSevere: 
Fenn i too clayey. | low strength, i low strength, | low strength, { shrink-swell, 
i } Shrink-swell. | shrink-swell, i shrink-swell. i low strength. 
i ' i 1 1 
38------~---------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: isevere; 
Fenn i slope, | Slope, i Slope, 1 Slope, | Slope, 
i too clayey. | low strength, | low strength, i low strength, i shrink-swell, 
i | Shrink-swell. | shrink-swell, i shrink-swell. | low strength. 
H i i i i 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 15.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


low strength. 


i i ' i i 
Soil name and j Shallow H Dwellings i Dwellings H Small i Local roads 
Map symbol H excavations i without | with H commercial H and streets 
H H basements i basements H buildings i 
i i i i i 
i i i i i 
39 nnn n nnn en nn enn iSevere: isevere: iSevere iSevere: iSevere: 
Fenn {i slope, i slope, i slope, i slope, i slope, 
i too clayey. i low strength, i} low strength, i shrink-swell, i shrink-swell, 
H | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | low strength. |} low strength. 
i i i i i 
YQ ennnnnene- wnocn-j Severe: iSevere: iSevere: tSevere: iSevere: 
Fenn Variant i too clayey, {i shrink-swell, i Shrink-swell, i low strength, i low strength, 
i wetness. | low strength. i wetness, | shrink-swell. | shrink~swell. 
i i | low strength. ‘ ' 
i i i i i 
4] ---+------------ Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: Severe: 
Ferdinand 1 too clayey, i low strength. t depth to rock, {| low strength. i low strength. 
i} depth to rock. j{ i low strength. H i 
7 t l , x 
1 i i a i 
42, 4Y3------------ iSevere: iSevere; iSevere: iSevere iSevere 
Ferdinand |} slope, i Slope, 1 Slope, i slope, i slope, 
i too clayey, {| low strength. i depth to rock, ji low strength. i low strength. 
| depth to rock. | i low strength. I i 
i i i i i 
yur: i i i i i 
Ferdinand-------- iSevere: iSevere: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
i slope, i slope, i slope, i Slope, i Slope, 
{| too clayey, i low strength. i depth to rock, j} low strength. i low strength. 
i depth to rock. {| | low strength. i i 
i i i i I 
Bluesprin-------- iSevere: iSevere: isevere; iSevere: iSevere; 
i slope, i slope. i slope, i slope. i slope, 
i depth to rock. | i depth to rock. j | low strength. 
i i i i i 
4o*: H i i i i 
Ferdinand~------- iSevere; isevere; isevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i slope, it slope, i slope, i slope, i slope, 
i too clayey, i low strength. i depth to rock, ji low strength. i low strength. 
i depth to rock. { i low strength. I i 
i i i i i 
Fly bow------- on+e--j Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i slope, i slope, i slope, 1 Slope, i slope, 
i depth to rock. {| depth to rock. { depth to rock. j{ depth to rock, i} depth to rock, 
i i i i i 
Riggins---------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: isevere;: iSevere: 
i slope, i slope, i slope, i slope, i slope, 
it depth to rock. {| depth to rock. {| depth to rock, j{ depth to rock, i depth to rock. 
i i i i I 
46*; i i i i i 
Ferdinand----~-~- isevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i slope, | Slope, i slope, i Slope, | slope, 
| too clayey, {| low strength. i depth to rock, j; low strength. i low strength. 
i depth to rock. {| i low strength. i i 
‘ ' ' : ' 
t 1 ! t 1 
Riggins----~------ isevere: isevere; iSevere: iSevere;: iSevere: 
i slope, i slope, i slope, i slope, i Slope, 
i depth to rock. | depth to rock. {| depth to rock. j{ depth to rock. | depth to rock. 
i i i i i 
YW] wn ------ een enna iSevere; iSevere: isevere:; iSevere: iSevere: 
Jacket | too clayey. | shrink-swell. i shrink-swell. it shrink-swell. i shrink-swell, 
i H i H | low strength. 
i j i i i 
48----------- we--- | Severe: iSevere:; isevere: iSevere iSevere: 
Jacket { too clayey. it shrink-swell. it shrink-swell. i Slope, i shrink-swell, 
i t i i shrink-swell. {| low strength. 
i I i i I 
4Q, D0 ennnnwennnn--j Severe: iSevere: iSevere: Severe: | Severe: 
Jacket slope, i Slope, i slope, i Slope, i slope, 
too clayey. | shrink-swell. i shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell, 
i i i \ 
' i i H 


‘ 
‘ 
i 
li 
1 
i} 
‘ 
1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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7 7 7 7 7 
1 1 1 I t 
Soil name and | Shallow i Dwellings H Dwellings i Small H Local roads 
map symbol i excavations i without H with i commercial H and streets 
H H basements i basements i buildings i 
i i i i i 
I i i i i 
5 lowe ne eee nnn ne ---|Moderate: iModerate: iModerate: |Severe: iSevere: 
Jacket Variant | Slope. i Slope. | slope. | Slope. it frost action. 
i i ' i i 
52, D3eere--- women | Severe: iSevere: Severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
Jacket Variant | slope. i slope. | Slope. i Slope. i slope, 
i H H Hl i frost action. 
i i i i i 
BA, Db ecw nee nnnnn= iSevere: |Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
Johnson | Slope. | Slope. | Slope. i Slope. t Slope. 
i i i i i 
56, 57------------ iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: | Severe: iSevere: 
Jughandle i Slope, i Slope. i Slope. | Slope. i slope. 
; cutbanks cave. jj i i ! 
{ i i \ i 
58*: ' i i i i 
Jughandle-------- iSevere;: iSevere; iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
{ slope, i Slope. i slope. i slope. i slope. 
i cutbanks cave. | I i i 
i ' i i i 
Ericson---------- iSevere: isevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
| Slope. i Slope. i Slope. i Slope. i slope. 
q { 1 1 ' 
t iy 1 1 t 
59*; i i | i i 
Jughandle-------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
| slope, | Slope. i slope. it slope. i slope. 
{ cutbanks cave, | i { i 
i I i i i 
Suttler---------- iSevere: iSevere; iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i Slope, | Slope. it Slope. i slope. i Slope. 
i cutbanks cave. | I i i 
i i i i i 
60 nnn ne eee - ene iSevere: iSevere; iSevere: iSevere;: iSevere: 
Jughandle Variant; floods, i floods, | floods, i floods, i floods, 
i wetness, i wetness. i wetness. i wetness. i frost action, 
i cutbanks cave, j i i i wetness. 
i i i i 1 
61, b2eaewenn-nene iSevere: iSevere: isevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
Keuterville | slope, i slope. i slope i slope. i slope. 
| cutbanks cave. {| H i i 
i i i i i 
63*, 64%; i I i i I 
Keuterville~---~~ iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i slope, i slope. i slope. i slope. i Slope. 
{ cutbanks cave. j{ i i i 
i i i i i 
Bluesprin-------- isevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i slope, | Slope. i slope, i Slope. i Slope, 
| depth to rock. { i depth to rock, { | low strength. 
i i i i i 
o5*: i i i i i 
Keuterville------ iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i Slope, i slope, i Slope. i slope. | Slope. 
j cutbanks cave. | i i i 
: t ‘ in 1 
‘ i 1 1 1 
Klickson--------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: severe: isevere: 
i Slope. i slope. 1 Slope. i slope, i slope. 
i i i i i 
66*: Hl H i i i 
Klick30n--------- isevere: iSevere: Severe; iSevere iSevere: 
} slope. i slope i slope | Slope. | slope. 
i i i i i 
Rock outcrop. i i i H i 
I i i i i 
67*: i i i i i 
Klickson--------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i slope. i slope. i Slope. i slope. | Slope. 
i i i i ' 
See footnote at end of table. 
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1 i 1 I 
Soil name and | Shallow i Dwellings i Small i Local roads 
map symbol i excavations H without i with H commercial H and streets 
H j basements i basements H bulldings i 
i i i i i 
i i i i i 
67*; i i i i ‘ 
Suloaf----------- isevere: isevere: iSevere: iSevere iSevere: 
i Slope. i slope. i slope. i Slope. i low strength, 
i i i i i slope. 
i i i } i 
68*; i i i 1 i 
Klickson---------j Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: iSevere: 
i slope. i slope. | Slope. | Slope. i slope. 
i 1 1 t t 
Bluesprin---~-~-~- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere iSevere: 
i slope, t slope. i Slope, i slope. i slope, 
i depth to rock. } i depth to rock. | i low strength. 
i i) 1 { i) 
69*; i i ' i i 
Klickson--<----=-/ Severe; iSevere: isevere: Severe: iSevere: 
| slope. } slope. | slope. it slope. i Slope. 
1 1 1 ' ! 
Wapshilla-------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: isevere: iSevere;: 
{ slope, i slope. i slope. i slope. i slope. 
i cutbanks cave. } i i i 
‘ ' ‘ * ' 
1 i 1 ' ‘ 
10---------------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere; isevere; iSevere: 
Kooskia i too clayey. | shrink-swell, | Shrink-swell, i shrink-swell, i low strength, 
i i Low strength. i low strength. | low strength. i shrink-swell. 
\ 1 1 ' i 
T1---------- ceree iSevere: iSevere; iSevere: severe: iSevere: 
Kooskia i too clayey. | Shrink-swell, i shrink-swell, i slope, i shrink-swell, 
H i low strength. i low strength. | shrink-swell. | low strength. 
j i i i i 
Taeen-- wer re esere iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: Severe: iSevere: 
Kooskia | Slope, i slope, i slope, i slope, i Slope, 
| too clayey. i shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, i shrink=swell. { shrink-swell, 
i {| low strength. i low strength. i i low strength. 
1 1 t i 1 
73*: i i i i i 
Lawy@re---------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i Slope, i Slope. i Slope. i slope. i slope 
i cutbanks cave H i H H 
t i ' i ! 
Rock outcrop. H i i i i 
i i i i i 
THE: i ! { i i 
Lawy ereeee-nee--- iSevere: iSevere;: Severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
i slope, | slope i slope. i Slope. i slope. 
i ecutbanks cave. {| i i i 
H i i i i 
Bluesprine-------}Severe: isevere: Severe: Severe: iSevere: 
i slope, i slope. i slope, i slope. i slope, 
| depth to rock i i depth to rock. j i low strength. 
i I i | i 
75": i H i i { 
Lawyer-------- ---|Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i slope, { slope. i Slope. i Slope. i Slope. 
i cutbands cave. | i i i 
‘ ! i i) 1 
Tannahill-~++----- isevere: isevere; Severe: iSevere: Severe 
i} slope, i slope i slope. i Slope. i Slope. 
i cutbands cave. } i { I 
i i i i i 
76*: i i i t { 
Lieckskillet--~---- iSevere: iSevere: i Severe: (Severe: iSevere;: 
i slope, i slope, | Slope, i slope, i Slope, 
i depth to rock. { depth to rock. | depth to rock. j{ depth to rock. i depth to rock. 
1 1 I t ii 
Tannahill-------- Severe; isevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
| slope, { slope. i slope. i slope. | Slope, 
{ cutbanks cave. | i i i 
i i i i i 
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TABLE 15.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


shrink-swell, 


e 
s 

shrink-swell, 
1 low strength. 


e 
8 

shrink-swell, 
A ow strength. 


ow strength. 


7 7 7 7 
i i 1 i} i 
Soil name and { Shallow i Dwellings i Dwellings { Small { Local roads 
map symbol H excavations H without i with H commercial i and streets 
i H basements i basements i buildings H 
i i \ i i 
i i { i i 
Tween cnnnn- meeene | Severe: iModerate: iSevere: |\Moderate: iModerate: 
Meland i depth to rock. {| shrink-swell, | depth to rock. | slope, 1 depth to rock, 
i i low strength, i i shrink-swell, i low strength, 
i | depth to rock. | i low strength. i frost action. 
‘ ' ' i : 
1 i) i) i) 1 
18, 19---~-------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere 
Meland } slope, i slope. i slope, i slope. i slope. 
i depth to rock. | i depth to rock. | H 
i i i i i 
80---------------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere; 
Naz i slope. i slope. i Slope. i glope. i slope. 
' ' 1 1 ‘ 
' t 1 ' 1 
81%: i i i i H 
Nazaton---------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i slope, i Slope. i Slope. i slope. i slope. 
i cutbanks cave. | i i H 
I i i i i 
Natq-n--~-+--+--- isevere: isevere: iSevere: isevere: Severe: 
i slope. i Slope. | Slope. i slope. i slope. 
’ 1 ’ ' ' 
1 1 1 ! { 
82%: i I H i ' 
Nazaton---------- iSevere: iSevere: isevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i Slope, i slope. i slope. i slope. i} slope. 
{ cutbanks cave. |} I { { 
' i ‘ ' ' 
1 t 1 ‘ t 
Suttler---------- isevere: iSevere: iSevere: isevere iSevere: 
i slope, i Slope. i Slope. i slope. i slope. 
{ cutbanks cave. |} i i t 
1 i i i i 
83--+--+----------- iSevere: jiSevere: iSevere: iSevere: severe: 
Nez Perce i too clayey. i} shrink-swell, i shrink-swell, i shrink-swell, i shrink-swell, 
i i low strength. i; low strength, i low strength. {| low strength. 
i H i wetness. H i 
| ' iY 1 1 
1 1 t 1 1 
BY aman ene --- == iSevere: iSevere;: iSevere;: iSevere iSevere: 
Nez Perce i too clayey. i shrink-swell, { shrink-swell, { slope, i shrink-swell, 
i {| low strength. | low strength, + shrink-swell, i low strength. 
' i | wetness. } low strength. H 
‘ ' ' ' ' 
' 1 1 1 i} 
Bb eee enn nnn wenn nee isevere iSevere: isevere iSevere: iSevere: 
Nez Perce i Slope, i slope, i slope, i Slope, i slope, 
‘ ' ' ‘ 
t a ' ‘ 
i i i i 
i i i { 
86------ seer ne---- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere iSevere: iModerate 
Nicodemus i cutbanks cave. | floods. i floods. i floods. i frost action, 
7 ' +’ 1 t 
t H i i i floods 
{ i i i i 
BT wenn eee enn ----- iModerate: Severe iSevere {Severe iModerate: 
Nicodemus Variant; floods, i floods | floods | floods. i low strength, 
i wetness. i i i i floods, 
H i H H i frost action. 
i i i i i 
88---------------- iModerate: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iModerate: 
Nicodemus Variant; floods, i} floods. i floods. i floods. | low strength, 
{ wetness. H i H | floods, 
i i H i i frost action. 
‘ A ‘ ‘ ' 
f) t ' ( 1 
89, 90en-------- ee Severe: iSevere: Severe iSevere isevere: 
Oland | slope, { slope. i Slope. i slope. | Slope. 
i cutbanks cave. } i i i 
i i \ H t 
Sl eletbatalntatatatatatatetetad iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere iSevere: 
Oland Variant | slope. | slope. i slope. i Slope. | Slope. 
' ‘ ‘ \ 
1 1 1 i 


See footnote at end of table. 
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1 ' i t if 
Soil name and jj Shallow H Dwellings i Dwellings H Small H Locai roads 
map symbol H excavations i without H with H commercial i and streets 
I H basements i basements H buildings H 
i i i i f 
i i i i I 
92"s H i i i i 
Riggins---------- iSevere: iSevere: isevere;: isSevere: iSevere: 
i slope, i Slope, i slope, i Slope, i slope, 
i depth to rock. {| depth to rock. { depth to rock. {| depth to rock. i depth to rock. 
‘ ! i t ' 
Meland----------- isevere: iSevere: iSevere; iSevere;: iSevere: 
i slope, i slope. i slope, i slope. i Slope. 
i depth to rock. | { depth to rock. {| f 
i) I ' ! ' 
93*. 1 i i I i 
Rock outerop i i i i ' 
i I i i ! 
Q4e; i i i i i 
Rock outcrop. H H i i i 
i) 1 i 1 if 
Bluesprin-------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i slope, i slope. i slope, 1 slope. i Slope, 
i depth to rock. | 1 depth to rock. j i low strength. 
1 1 i 1 1 
95*: i i i i i 
Rock outcrop. H i i i i 
i 1 1 1 ‘ 
Brower--<-<-- weeonn | Severe: iSevere: iSevere: Severe: |Severe: 
i slope, i slope. i slope. t slope. i Slope. 
; small stones, i i i i 
| cutbanks cave. } i H i 
i i i i I 
96*: H i i I i 
Rock outcrop. i i i i i 
, ' 1 ‘ ' 
' i i 1 ‘ 
Klicksone--------- {Severe: iSevere: {Severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
| slope. i slope. | slope. i slope. t slope. 
1 1 3 i 1 
97*: i i i i \ 
Rock outcrop. i i i i { 
1 ry iy 7 1 
I t ' i 1 
Nazaton---------- iSevere: iSevere;: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i slope, i slope. it slope. 1 slope. i slope. 
i cutbanks cave. j i i i 
i i i i i 
98"; i i i i i 
Rock outcrop. | i i i ! 
i) 1 ' t i) 
Suttler---------- isevere: iSevere;: iSevere: Severe: iSevere: 
i slope, i slope. i slope. i slope. i slope. 
i cutbanks cave. | H i { 
i i i i { 
99*: H i i i i 
Rock outerop. i i i i i 
' ‘ ' , ‘ 
1 1 1 i 1 
Tannahill--------j|Severe: iSevere: iSevere: Severe: iSevere: 
i slope, i slope. i slope. i slope. t slope. 
} cutbanks cave. j; i i i 
I 1 i i 1 
100--------------- i\Severe: iSevere: Severe: iSevere; iSevere: 
Shebang i too clayey, i shrink-swell, i shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, i shrink-swell, 
{ wetness. i} low strength, ij low strength, i low strength, i low strength. 
H i wetness. it wetness. i wetness. { 
1 ‘ ' i 1 
101------------+--- iSevere: iSevere: isevere; isevere: iSevere: 
Shebang {| too clayey, i shrink-swell, t shrink-swell, i Slope, i shrink-swell, 
i wetness. i low strength, { low strength, 1 Shrink-swell, i low strength. 
i i wetness. i wetness. i wetness. i 
: ' a ' t 
! ‘ i i t 
102m nn mewn nnnnnn-= | Severe: iSevere: iSevere: Severe: iSevere: 
Shebang i slope, | Slope, i slope, i slope, i slope, 
i too clayey, i shrink-swell, i shrink-swell, i shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, 
i wetness, i wetness. i wetness. i wetness. i low strength, 
£ i i ' 1) 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Local roads 
and streets 


i 

i Shallow 
map symbol H excavations 

i 


basements basements buildings 


Small 
commercial 


Soil name and Dwellings 


without 


Dwellings 
with 


1 
a 
i 
JO 3 enn n nnn n nnn n- ee iSevere: Severe: 
is 
i 
1 
1 
i 


cutbanks cave. 


Rock outcrop. 


1 
' 
1 
i 
i i 
i i 
Severe: isevere: iSevere: 
Spokel i slope, lope. slope. i slope. i slope 
i cutbanks cave, i H 
1 ' ' 
1 ‘ i) 
104® H i ' 
Spokel-------~---- iSevere iSevere; Severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
i Slope, i Slope. slope i Slope. i Slope. 
i GCutbanks cave. | H i 
a » ' 1 ' 
' i i} ' t 
Brower-~---------- iSevere: iSevere iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i Slope, | Slope. t Slope. i slope. i Slope. 
it small stones, i i i i 
i cutbanks cave. j H i j 
i i i i I 
105*: i i t i i 
Spokel----------- isevere: iSevere: Severe iSevere iSevere 
i Slope, i Slope. i Slope. i Slope. i slope 
i cutbanks cave. | 1 H i 
‘ ' ‘ ‘ 1 
t 1 1 i} ‘ 
Nazaton---------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: isevere; Severe: 
i slope, { slope. { slope. i Slope i Slope. 
} cutbanks cave. { { { i 
i i i i i 
106%; i i i I i 
Spokel----------- isevere: severe: iSevere: isevere: iSevere 
i slope, i Slope, i slope | slope. i slope. 
{| cutbanks cave. | i i i 
4 1 ‘4 7 ' 
t i 1 ' ' 
Suttler---------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: isevere: Severe 
i Slope, i slope. it slope. | slope. | slope 
i Cutbanks cave. j} i i i 
1 : ‘ ' ' 
J ' i) 4 1 
10 Penn nnn nnn nn nnn- iModerate; iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: {Moderate 
Suloaf i too clayey, i shrink-swell, i depth to rock, { slope, | low strength, 
i depth to rock. { low strength. i Shrink-swell, i} shrink-swell, i frost action, 
i i i low strength. } low strength. | shrink-swell. 
i) t i ! 1 
108, 109, 110----- iSevere: Severe iSevere: isevere;: iSevere;: 
Suloaf 1 Slope. + slope. i slope. i slope. i slope. 
' ' ‘ ' 1 
1 a t 1 1 
1118: i i i i { 
Suloaf----------- iSevere: iSevere iSevere;: isevere: iSevere: 
i Slope. i slope i slope. i Slope. i slope. 
f ' ' ' \ 
I d ! ' i 
Meland----------- iSevere: Severe: isevere: 1severe: [Severe 
i slope, i slope. i Slope, | slope. i slope. 
i depth to rock. } i depth to rock. j i 
’ ' 1 ' t 
1 t ' 1 ‘ 
T1een-- nnn ------ iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
Tannahill i slope, i Slope, i Slope. t Slope i Slope. 
| cutbanks cave. j H i { 
1 t 1 rf ' 
1 t ' ! i 
TA3*: ; i i i i 
Tannahill-------- Severe: iSevere: iSevere: isevere: isevere: 
| Slope, i slope. i slope. i slope i slope. 
| cutbanks cave. | H i i 
\ i i i i 
VIS" s i i i i 1 
Lickskillet------ iSevere: iSevere: Severe: iSevere iSevere 
i Slope, | slope, | Slope, | slope, i slope, 
| depth to rock. {| depth to rock. | depth to rock. { depth to rock. i depth to rock, 
t i i i { 
114%; i I H i i 
Tannahill-------- iSevere: iSevere; iSevere: iSevere: }severe 
i Slope, i slope. i Slope. i Slope. i Slope. 
t 1 ‘ ' 
I ! ! i 
f i i i 
i f i i 
i i i i 


4 
' 
1 
‘ 
1 
' 
1 
1 
t 
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1 1 i 1 1 
Soil name and | Shallow i Dwellings H Dwellings H Small H Local roads 
map symbol H excavations H without i with H commercial I and streets 
i H basements i basements H buildings H 
i i i i i 
i i i i i 
119 --a------ oon en- | Moderate: iModerate: Moderate: iModerate: iSevere: 
Teleher i too clayey. | low strength, i low strength, i shrink-swell, i low strength. 
H i shrink-swell. i shrink-swell, { slope, { 
H ! i { low strength. { 
i i ' i I 
116, 117en-2ee----j Severe: iSevere: iSevere: Severe; iSevere: 
Telcher i slope. i slope. i Slope. } slope, | low strength, 
i { H H | slope. 
i i i i i 
1188: i i i i { 
Telcher~-------~-~- iSevere: Severe: iSevere {Severe iSevere: 
i slope. i slope. i Slope. | Slope, | low strength, 
i i i i i slope. 
i i i { { 
Suloaf-------- ---jSevere: Severe: iSevere: iSevere: Severe; 
i slope. | slope. i slope. i slope. | slope. 
i i i i \ 
119*, i i i | i 
Typic i i i i I 
Xerofluvents. i i i I | 
i i i i { 
120--~-~-------~---- iModerate:; iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: iSeveres 
Uhlorn | too clayey. i shrink-swell, | Shrink-swell, i Slope, i frost action, 
H } low strength. | low strength. | shrink-swell, | low strength. 
H i i 1 low strength. } 
i ‘ 1 , 1 
1 1 ' i t 
121 -------------~- iModerate; iModerate: iModerate iSevere: |Severe: 
Uhlorn i slope, i slope, i slope, | slope. | frost action, 
} too clayey. i shrink-swell, i shrink-swell, i i low strength. 
i | low strength. i low strength. H { 
i i i i i 
122, 123, 124----+jSevere: iSevere iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
Uhlorn i slope. i slope. i slope. i Slope. i Slope, 
{ i i i { low strength, 
i i i i i frost action. 
i i { i i 
125 www mewn we wnnnne \Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
Uptmor | too clayey. i low strength, {| low strength, i low strength, i low strength, 
H { shrink-swell. i shrink-swell. i shrink-swell. it shrink-swell. 
i i i i i 
126, 127---------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere;: iSevere: iSevere: 
Uptmor {| slope, | low strength, t Slope, i Slope, | slope, 
| too clayey. i Slope, i shrink-swell, i low strength, i low strength, 
| i shrink-swell. i low strength. | shrink-swell. t shrink-swell, 
i i i i i 
128---------------~ iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
Wapshilla i slope, i Slope. | Slope. } Slope. i slope. 
| Gutbanks cave. | i i i 
i i I i i 
129 en----~----- == ;Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
Westlake | floods, i floods, i floods, | floods, i floods, 
| wetness, i wetness. i wetness. | wetness, | frost action. 
i i i i i 
130----~--------+--- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere; iSevere: iSevere: 
Wilkins | too clayey. i floods, | floods, i floods, i low strength, 
i { shrink-swell, i wetness, i low strength, | shrink-swell. 
H i} low strength, i shrink-swell. i shrink-swell, i 
\ i i i i 
131--------- wooe--| Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere 
Zaza } slope, i depth to rock, j slope, i slope, i slope, 
i depth to rock. j slope. i depth to rock. | depth to rock. i depth to rock. 
\ ' ' ' \ 


* See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 
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(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"slight," "moderate," "good," "fair," and other terms. Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was 
not ratedJ 


) 
8 
depth to rock, depth to rock. depth to rock. area reclaim, 
d 


epth to rock. 


1 t t ' 
Soil name and i Septic tank i Sewage lagoon jj} Trench H Area H Daily cover 
map symbol H absorption i areas H sanitary i sanitary i for landfill 
i fields H Hl landfill i landfill H 
i i i i i 
i H i i i 
|---+--------------- iSevere: iModerate: Severe: iSlight----------- iPoor: 
Banner i peres slowly. i Slope. } too clayey. H i too clayey. 
‘ 1 1 1 t 
eT allatateiatatatatatatetetetatetad iSevere; iSevere; iSevere: iModerate: iPoor: 
Banner i percs slowly. } slope. i too clayey. i slope. i too clayey. 
1 i} 4 t i 
gorercon- wweecee o~+--|Severe: Severe: iSevere: Severe 1}Poor: 
Banner | Slope, | Slope. | too clayey. i slope. t slope, 
i peres slowly. i i i i too clayey. 
i i i I { 
qe: i i i { i 
Bluesprin----~-~~---- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: tPoor: 
i Slope, i Slope, i slope, | Slope. i slope, 
i peres slowly, i depth to rock, { depth to rock. | i area reclaim, 
i depth to rock. j{ large stones. i i i thin layer. 
i 1 i] 4 1 
Keuterville-------- iSevere: Severe: iSevere: Severe: 1Poor: 
i slope, t slope. i slope. | slope. { slope, 
i peres slowly. i i i i small stones. 
1 t t i \ 
1 i i} 1 1 
of: i I i i t 
Bluesprin---------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iPoor: 
i slope, i slope, t Slope, i Slope. i Slope, 
i peres slowly, i depth to rock, {| depth to rock. } | area reclaim, 
i depth to rock. { large stones. i i i thin layer. 
1 1 ' t ‘ 
i i ! i i 
Klickson----------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: Severe: iPoor: 
} slope. { slope. i slope i Slope. | slope, 
H H i i i small stones 
i i i i i 
6*: i i i i i 
Bluesprin--------~- iSevere: isevere iSevere: iSevere Poor: 
i Slope, i slope, i Slope, i slope. i Slope, 
i peres slowly, i depth to rock, {| depth to rock. | {| area reclaim, 
i depth to rock. { large stones. i i { thin layer. 
t y 1 t 1 
! ' ‘ t i) 
Lawy €rew--ennnnne ~-(Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iPoor: 
} slope, i slope. | slope, } slope. i slope. 
i percs slowly. H H i { 
I H i i i 
T*3 i i i i i 
Bluesprin----------j| Severe: iSevere: severe: iSevere: iPoor: 
i slope, i slope, i slope, i Slope. i slope, 
i percs slowly, i depth to rock, {| depth to rock. | t area reclaim, 
it depth to rock. {| large stones. i i i depth to rock. 
' 1 , ' ! 
1 ' L ' i) 
Rock outcrop. i H i i H 
1 t 1 t , 
i) 1 V t 1 
B----- eee ceene------ {Severe: iModerate: iSevere: {Severe iPoor: 
Boles i peres slowly, i slope. i too clayey, } wetness { too clayey. 
i wetness. i i wetness, i i 
t 1 ' 1 1 
+ lela etaetalatatetatatatate! ~-~|Severe iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iPoor: 
Boles | slope, i slope. i too clayey, i Slope, i slope, 
i peres slowly, H | wetness. i wetness. i too clayey. 
i wetness, i i H { 
1 f) 1 i) ' 
10 nnn nnn -----~--- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iPoor: 
Brody | Slope, | slope, | slope, i slope. i slope, 
t 1 1 ' 
I i i i 
i i i H 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Septic tank 


i 
i 
map symbol H absorption 
H fields 
i 
i 
11": } 
Brody-aennnnnn-~ ~-~{ Severe 
{ slope, 
{ depth to rock. 
i 
i 
Telcher+----------- {Severe: 
i slope, 
i percs slowly. 
' 
‘Tes ' 
Brodys-s-ss-s-ss=s- {Severe: 
i Slope, 
i depth to rock. 
i 
' 
Wapshillaw«e------=} Severe: 
i slope. 
1 
I JeseeeseSesssssss --{Severe: 
Brower | slope 
i) 
i 
14*; ‘ 
Browereennsennnnnn- iSevere: 
i slope. 
i 
| 
Brownlee------- w-~=-|Severe: 
i percs slowly, 
i depth to rock, 
| slope. 
' 
15*: } 
Browersqs<<SSScs<== !Severe: 
i Slope. 
i 
i 
Rock outcrop. ‘ 
i 
[GRan nea ensaines sense Severe: 


Brownlee 


percs slowly, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
percs slowly, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 

peres slowly, 
depth to rock, 
slope. 


evere: 
perces slowly, 
depth to rock, 
8 


Moderate: 
slope, 


See footnote at end of table. 


Sewage lagoon 
areas 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
slope, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
slope, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
slope, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
slope, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Trench 
sanitary 
landfill 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to 
seepage. 


rock, 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
depth to 
seepage. 


rock, 


Severe; 
depth to 
seepage. 


rock, 


Severe: 
depth to 
seepage. 


rock, 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to 
seepage. 


rock, 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Area 
sanitary 
landfill 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
Slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
Slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Daily cover 
for landfill 


Poor: 

slope, 

area reclaim, 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
Slope. 


Poor: 

slope, 

area reclaim, 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
Slope. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Fair: 

thin layer, 
small stones, 
area reclaim, 


Fair: 
thin layer, 
slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Fair: 
too sandy. 


Fair: 
slope, 
too sandy. 
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i i i ‘ | 
Soil name and | Septic tank i Sewage lagoon | Trench H Area i Daily cover 
Map symbol I absorption t areas i sanitary H sanitary it for landfill 
I fields i H landfill H landfill i 
i i i i i 
{ i i t { 
OO ewww ene n erence enn= iSevere: iSevere;: ‘Severe: ‘Severe: tPoor: 
Chard | slope. i seepage, i seepage. i seepage, | Slope. 
i i Slope. H | slope. | 
' ' \ \ ' 
i) 1 1 i 1 
23e---- weecccse wn | Severe: iSevere: iSevere: tSevere: {Poor: 
Chard i slope. | seepage, i seepage, { seepage, i Slope. 
i it Slope. | Slope. i Slope. I 
t t 7 t ’ 
i t ‘ : 1 
24 nnn nee nn nnn nn= w- {Slight----------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iPoor: 
Chard Variant I | Seepage. i seepage, | seepage | too sandy. 
i i i too sandy. f i 
‘ ' i ' ' 
t i t i ‘ 
25 ween nnn ene e ee - iSevere: iSevere; iSevere: iSevere: iPoor: 
Chard Variant | Slope. i slope, i seepage, | Slope, } Slope, 
i i seepage. i too sandy. | seepage | too sandy. 
, ‘ 1 ' \ 
' 1 i 1 i 
26------- wr ecccccce= iSevere: iModerate: iSevere: Moderate: iPoor: 
Chicane it peres slowly, i slope. { too clayey. { wetness. | too clayey. 
i wetness. i i i \ 
i i i I f 
27-2722 -------- ewee-|Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iModerate: {Poor: 
Chicane i percs slowly, i slope. i too clayey. i wetness, {| too clayey. 
i wetness. H i it Slope. { 
' ' 1 ‘ \ 
t 1 1 t ' 
28 2-2-2 ------- woeen- | Severe: iSevere;: iSevere; iSevere: |Poor: 
Chicane i slope, i slope, i too clayey. i slope i Slope, 
i peres slowly, i i i i too clayey. 
i wetness, i I H { 
i i i i { 
29 wn ~~ --------~~---- iSevere: iSevere iSevere: iSevere {Poor: 
Chicane i Slope, i slope. i Slope, i Slope i Slope, 
i percs slowly, H i too clayey. i i too clayey. 
i wetness, i i i i 
t H i i i 
30 one nn nn nnn n-ne eH = iSevere;: iSevere: Severe: iSevere: iPoor: 
De Masters i Slope. i slope i depth to rock. {| slope it slope. 
' ‘ ' . ‘ 
‘ 1 1 i) ‘ 
tea tatettatatatatatalntatatad iSevere: iSevere: isevere: iSevere: iPoor: 
De Masters i Slope. i Slope. { slope, i Slope. i slope. 
i i | depth to rock. } ! 
i i i i i 
328: I i i H { 
De Masters------~--| Severe: isevere: joevere; Severe; iPoor: 
i Slope. i Slope. t depth to rock { slope | Slope. 
' ' ' ' 1 
1 i t i t 
Riggins---------- ~-jSevere: severe: Severe: iSevere: iPoor: 
i slope, i slope, i depth to rock. {| slope. i Slope, 
i depth to rock, | depth to rock, | i { thin layer, 
i percs slowly. i i i i area reclaim. 
' ' ' ‘ ' 
I i t ‘ ' 
33%: { H i i t 
De Masters--------- isevere: isevere iSevere: (Severe tPoor: 
i slope. i slope i depth to rock t slope. i slope 
' ‘ ' i ' 
i t 1 ' i 
Suloaf-e~we--------- iSevere; iSevere: iSevere: severe: {Poor: 
i slope. i seepage, i seepage, i seepage, i slope. 
i i slope. i depth to rock. { slope. i 
t ’ ‘ ’ ' 
t ! ' i i 
34-22 eee eee on7-- | Severe iSevere [Slight----------- (Moderate: (Fair: 
Ericson 1} percs slowly. t Slope. H | slope. i slope, 
i i i i i small stones. 
' ' 1 ' ' 
4 1 1 ' } 
39 -----------------~ isevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iPoor: 
Ericson slope, i Slope. i slope i Slope. i slope. 
‘ ; ‘ ' 
' ' 1 i 
1 ' 1 ! 


‘ 
t 
i percs slowly. 
\ 
‘ 


See footnote at end of table. 
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peres slowly. area reclaim. 


I t t ' 1 
Soil name and i Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | Trench i Area i Daily cover 
Map symbol H absorption H areas H sanitary H Sanitary 1 for landfill 
H fields H H landfill i landfill i 
i i i i i 
H i i I i 
368; i i i i i 
Ericsonesq---s--s--{ Severe: iSevere iSevere: iSevere: {Poor: 
i slope, i Slope. i Slope. i Slope. i slope. 
| peres slowly. i i i | 
i i i i i 
Rock outcrop. H i i i { 
i i i i i 
[oe iSevere: iModerate: iSevere: iSlight----------- {Poor 
Fenn i peres slowly. i slope. i too clayey. i i too clayey 
i i i { t 
38------------ Se eeltateted iSevere: iSevere: Severe: iSevere: iPoor: 
Fenn | Slope, i Slope. i too clayey. | Slope. | slope, 
i percs slowly. i i i i too clayey. 
i i i i i 
39 -~----------------- iSevere: Severe: iSevere: Severe: iPoor: 
Fenn i slope, | slope it too clayey. i slope. | slope, 
i peres slowly. i i i i too clayey. 
1 1 iy 7 1 
t ‘ t i i) 
4Q---------- een ~---| Severe: iModerate: iSevere: iSevere: {Poor: 
Fenn Variant i percs slowly, | slope i too clayey, i wetness. i too clayey. 
i wetness. i i Wetness. i i 
i i i i { 
4] ---------------~~- iSevere; Severe: iSevere: iSlight----------- |Poor: 
Ferdinand i peres slowly, i depth to rock. { too clayey, i | too clayey, 
i depth to rock. j | depth to rock, j{ |} thin layer, 
H i I i i area reclaim, 
i i i i i 
Y2—e2--------------~- iSevere: iSevere; iSevere: Severe: {Poor: 
Ferdinand i slope, i slope, i too clayey, i Slope. | Slope, 
i peres slowly, i depth to rock. ;{ depth to rock. { i too clayey, 
i depth to rock. ; i i ;} large stones. 
i 1 i i ' 
Y3----- wemenennnon= -~{|Severe: iSevere: iSevere: isevere: {Poor: 
Ferdinand i slope, 1 Slope, i Slope, | Slope. i slope, 
i percs slowly, i depth to rock. {| too clayey, i | too clayey, 
i depth to rock. | {| depth to rock. {| | large stones. 
i i i i i 
Ae; H i i { i 
Ferdinand---------- iSevere; iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iPoor: 
i slope, i slope, | slope, | slope. i Slope, 
i peres slowly, i depth to rock. { too clayey, i i too clayey, 
i depth to rock. 1} | depth to rock. | ;} large stones. 
i i i i i 
Bluesprin----------{Severe: iSevere;: iSevere: iSevere: {Poor: 
i slope, | slope, i slope, { Slope. i slope, 
i peres slowly, | depth to rock, { depth to rock. | | area reclaim, 
i depth to rock. ji large stones. i I \ 
i i I i ' 
AOR; i i i i { 
Ferdinand---------- iSevere: iSevere;: iSevere; iSevere: iPoor: 
i slope, i slope, | too clayey, | slope. | Slope, 
i peres slowly, { depth to rock. | depth to rock. | } too clayey, 
i depth to rock. j i i i large stones. 
I i f i t 
Flybow------------- Severe: iSevere;: (Severe; iSevere: {Poor: 
i slope, | slope, i depth to rock. j} slope. i slope, 
i depth to rock. {| dépth to rock. | i i thin layer, 
i { I i | area reclaim, 
i I i i i 
Riggins------- weonn-iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: }Poor: 
i slope, i slope, i depth to rock. {| slope. i slope, 
i depth to rock, { depth to rock. | I | thin layer, 
| | | 
t 1 ' 1 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil name and 


TABLE 16.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 
ee 
' 


Septic tank 


' 
' 
i 
map symbol i absorption 
i fields 
i 
i 
4O*; i 
Ferdinand----~-----j| Severe: 
i Slope, 
i percs slowly, 
i depth to rock. 
! 
Riggins---------- iSevere 
i slope, 
i depth to rock, 
i percs slowly. 
' 
47 --------~-------- iSevere: 
Jacket i peres slowly. 
i 
i 
48---------------- iSevere: 
Jacket i peres slowly. 
1 
49---------------- |Severe: 
Jacket i Slope, 
} peres Slowly. 
1 
50 mene nnn eee eee o-~| Severe: 
Jacket i Slope, 
+ percs slowly. 
1 
5 lewennnn- secon n-----| Moderate: 


Jacket Variant 


Jughandle 


ee ---- 


Jughandle 


58"; 


Jughandle-------- 


Ericson----+------ 


59*; 


Jughandle-------- 


Suttler---------- 


| Slope, 
i peres slowly. 
\ 

1 
iSevere; 
i slope. 
i 
isevere; 
i slope, 
‘ 

i 
iSevere: 
t Slope. 

i 

iSevere: 

i Slope. 

1 

Severe: 

i slope, 

i depth to rock. 
y 

1 

iSevere; 

slope, 

depth to rock. 


i slope, 

i depth to rock. 
isevere: 

i slope, 

| percs slowly. 
i 

i 


iSevere: 

i Slope, 

t depth to rock. 
i 

isevere: 
i slope. 
H 


See footnote at end of table. 


‘ 
' 
‘ 
1 
+ 
1 


1 
i) 
‘ 
' 
' 
1 
' 
i) 
' 
1 
, 
' 
' 
4 
' 
‘ 
' 
i 
’ 
i) 
t 
‘ 
' 
i) 
, 
3 
, 
' 
1 
i 
' 
1 
' 
i 
1 
1 
4 
’ 
i 
i) 
n 
1 
i 
1 
' 
' 
( 
( 
n 
i} 
, 
' 
n 
1 
' 
t 
‘ 
t 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
t 
‘ 
t 
if 
1 
' 
i 
i 
' 
‘ 
i) 
t 
i) 
' 
1 
' 
i] 
1 
1 
1 
4 
+ 
4 
1 
iy 
1 
i 
' 
1 
' 
i 
’ 
1 
' 
‘ 
i 
, 
1 
rt 
1 
+ 
t 
' 
‘ 
1 
4 
1 
, 
4 
q 
‘ 
a 
' 
i 
1 
' 
, 
1 
‘ 
t 
1 
1 
’ 
‘ 
t 
1 
’ 
' 
1 
l 
fl 
' 


Sewage lagoon 


areas 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
Slope, 
seepage, 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


eepage. 


Severe: 
slope, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Se 
slope, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Trench 
sanitary 
landfill 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 


e 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 


e 
too clayey. 


Severe: 


e 
too clayey. 


Severe: 


e 
too clayey. 


e 
slope, 
t 


Severe: 
slope. 


Area 
Sanitary 
landfill 


derate: 
lope. 


= 
“oO 


iModerate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
8 


Severe; 
seepage. 


1 
t 

i 

i 

1 

t 

t 

' 

i 

i) 

' 

i 

: 

i 

i 

i 

\ 

4 

H 

i) 

t 

' 

4 

if 

i 

{ 

' 

1 

1 

4 

1 

i 
iSevere: 

{ slope, 

| seepage. 
i 
1 
\ 
t 
1 
‘ 
1 
1 
1 
1 
' 
' 
i) 
: 
1 
' 
i} 
\ 
i) 
‘ 
1 
i 
i 
t 
1 
1 


Severe: 
slope, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Daily cover 
for landfill 


oor: 
Slope, 

too clayey, 
large stones. 


or: 
lope, 

hin layer, 
rea reclaim, 


otuMo 


or: 
oo clayey. 


cro 


slope, 


° 
slope, 
t 
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Soil name and 


Map symbol 
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Septic tank 
absorption 
fields 


e 
Slope, 

percs slowly, 
depth to rock. 


60------------- waee-| Severe: 
Jughandle Variant | floods, 
i wetness, 
i 
i 
61--~-------+-- woren-j Severe: 
Keuterville it Slope, 
i percs slowly. 
{ 
62------ meee eer ne we-|Severe: 
Keuterville i slope, 
i peres slowly. 
' 
63%; i 
Keuterville------ ~-) Severe: 
i slope, 
i percs slowly, 
, 
1 
Bluesprin--~------- iSevere: 
{ slope, 
i percs slowly, 
{ depth to rock. 
i 
648: i 
Keuterville-------=|Severe: 
{ slope, 
i peres slowly. 
i 
Bluesprin----------|Severe: 
| slope, 
{ peres slowly, 
{i depth to rock. 
i 
Ob: i 
Keuterville----- ---j| Severe: 
i slope, 
i perecs slowly. 
} 
Klickson------ womn-j Severe: 
{ slope. 
i 
66*: i 
Klickson----- woee--| Severe: 
{ slope. 
i 
Rock outerop. i 
i 
67*: \ 
Klickson-------~---- Severe: 
i slope. 
i 
Suloafecee--------- isevere; 
1} Slope. 
i 
| 
i 
68": i 
Klickson--+----2---- |Severe: 
i Slope. 
i 
Bluesprin-~+--------|Severe: 
i 
i 
\ 
i 


See footnote at end of table, 


Sewage lagoon 
areas 


Severe; 
wetness, 
seepage. 


vere: 
lope. 


~ @ 


vere: 
lope. 


we 
uo 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock, 
large stones. 


vere; 
lope. 


2 Oo 


Severe: 

slope, 

depth to rock, 
large stones. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
Slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock, 
large stones. 


Trench 
sanitary 
landfill 


Severe: 
floods, 
8 


eepage. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 


depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope. 


7 
t 

i 

i 

i 

i 

‘ 

4 

f 

4 

1 

I 

i 

I 

: 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

‘ 

' 

i 

\ 

1 

' 

| 

‘ 

| 

i 

' 

‘ 

1 

if 

' 

i 

i 

' 

, 

1 

‘ 

H 

' 

( 

1 

i 

i 

I 

I 

t 

t 

i 

i 
iSevere: 
{ slope, 
i 
i 
' 
' 
‘ 
1 
' 
1 
\ 
i) 
i 
| 
‘ 
\ 
iT 
f 
1 
i 
i 
! 
J 
1 
i 
t 
1 
' 
i) 
' 
17 
i 
i 
i 
t 
t 
' 
1 
i 
‘ 
1 
‘ 
1 
i 
' 
| 
' 
: 
i) 
i 
i 
\ 
3 
\ 
i 
: 
1 


depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


Area 
sanitary 
landfill 


Severe: 
slope. 


vere: 
lope. 


uo 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Daily cover 
for landfill 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones, 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 

Slope, 

area reclaim, 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


iy 
' 
1 
t 
1 
! 
‘ 
J 
i 
' 
() 
' 
1 
\ 
( 
i 
1 
i) 
‘ 
MI 
' 
i 
‘ 
iy 
' 
1 
i 
1 
1 
‘ 
' 
' 
1 
' 
i 
{ 
) 
t 
' 
t 
H 
' 
' 
' 
i) 
' 
! 
i 
i 
i 
1 
' 
if 
4 
H 
i 
‘ 
i] 
t 
{Poor: 
i slope, 
{ area reclaim, 
( 
t 
i 
i 
i 
' 
i) 
} 
i) 
: 
' 
: 
{ 
H 
U 
' 
t 
t 
1 
' 
| 
‘ 
' 
i 
i 
' 
' 
H 
i 
\ 
t 
1 
I 
' 
1 
' 
1 
' 
1 
( 
! 
( 
1 
‘ 
i 
H 
1 
i} 
i 
i 
1 
t 
¢ 
i) 


thin layer. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
Slope. 


Poor: 

slope, 

area reclaim, 
thin layer. 
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Soil name and 


Septic tank 


1 
' 
map symbol i absorption 
H fields 
i 
I 
69%: i 
Klickson----------- iSevere: 
i slope. 
‘ 
Wapshilla----------jSevere: 
| slope. 
i 
1 
T0------- woewncwece-~| Severe: 
Kooskia | percs slowly, 
i wetness. 
i) 
[erento ence nn nnnnne iSevere 
Kooskia {| percs slowly, 
i wetness. 
Ly 
[Ree eww rene nnn nnnnn- iSevere; 
Kooskia | slope, 
i percs Slowly, 
i wetness. 
1 
73%: t 
Lawyer~------------ roevere: 
slope, 


Rock outcrop. 


7O*: 


Lickskillet---<----- 


Tannahill------+--- 


Meland 


' 
' 
' 
I 
' 
1 
4 
i 
1! 
1 
’ 
1 
1 
{ 
‘ 
1 
' 
' 
‘ 


i 
i 
' 
‘ 
i 
' 
i 


+ 
' 
1 
1 
' 
i 


percs slowly. 


Severe: 


Slope, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 


Slope, 
percs slowly, 
depth to rock. 


Severe; 


Slope, 
percs slowly. 


Severe; 


Slope, 
percs slowly. 


Severe; 


slope, 
depth to rock 


Severe: 


Severe: 


peres slowly, 
depth to rock 


Severe: 


Slope, 
percs slowly, 
depth to rock. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Mo 
8 


Se 
3 
wW 


Se 


8 
w 


Ss 


ao 


s 


e 
8 
d 
1 


Se 
3 
d 


Se 
s 


Se 
d 
Se 


8 
d 


Sewage lagoon 
areas 


derate: 
lope. 


vere: 
lope, 
etness. 


vere; 
lope, 
etness. 


vere: 
lope. 


Lede, 
epth to rock, 
arge stones. 


oe 
epth to rock. 


vere: 
lope. 


vere: 
epth to rock. 


vere: 
lope, 
epth to rock. 


4 
' 
i] 
i 
y 
i 
* 
4 
i 
i 
‘ 
4 
1 
1 
’ 
4 
1 
( 
' 
f] 
H 
1 
‘ 
1 
i 
’ 
1 
i 
fi 
U 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
U 
1 
‘ 
4 
i) 
i 
1 
1 
iy 
’ 
1 
’ 
‘ 
1 
4 
Y 
1 
’ 
‘ 
. 
i) 
4 
4 
’ 
1 
‘ 
1 
‘ 
4 
1 
‘ 
a 
1 
1 
1 
‘ 
‘ 
1 
‘ 
’ 
i) 
t 
i) 
4 
1 
‘4 
i] 
‘ 
1 
fT 
4 
1 
1 
f) 
1 
1 
‘ 
t) 
1 
i 
‘ 
' 
, 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i 
1 
1 
, 
1 
4 
f) 
’ 
i) 
4 
4 
Y 
1 
‘ 
i] 
‘ 
4 
‘ 
4 
’ 
4 
' 
i) 
‘ 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
' 
i) 
i 
1 
1 


Trench 
sanitary 
landfill 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
too clayey. 
t 


oo clayey. 


Severe: 
too clayey. 


Severe: 


e 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 


depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 


e 
depth to 


Moderate: 


° 
depth to 


Severe: 


e 
depth to 


Severe: 


e 
depth to 


Area 
sanitary 
landfill 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


(Moderate: 
i wetness, 
i slope. 


5 
I 
iSevere: 
{ slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


wo 


° 
t 


° 
8 
t 


° 
8 
Ss 
Po 
8 
t 
8 


Po 
8 
8 


Daily cover 
for landfill 


lope, 


or: 
oo clayey. 


or: 
oo clayey. 


ors 
lope, 
oo clayey. 


mall stones, 
lope. 


or: 
lope, 

hin layer, 
mall stones. 
or: 

mall stones, 
lope. 

or: 

hin layer, 
rea reclaim. 
or: 

lope, 

hin layer, 


rea reclaim. 
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TABLE 16.-=SANITARY FACILITIES=--Continued 


Rock outcrop 


‘ i) Hl H 1 
Soil name and i Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | Trench i Area H Daily cover 
Map symbol H absorption i areas | sanitary i sanitary } for landfill 
H fields H H landfill i landfill H 
i i i i i 
i ' \ i i 
TQ ean nnn enn een -- a | Severe: iSevere: {Severe: iSevere: |Poor: 
Meland i Slope, |} Slope, | slope, | slope. | slope, 
i} peres slowly, i depth to rock. | depth to rock. j; i thin layer, 
| depth to rock, | i i } area reclaim. 
i } i i i 
BO ene e nn ne eee = ~---{Severe: Severe: iSevere: iSevere: |Poor: 
Naz i Slope. i slope, | Slope, i Slope, i Slope. 
H { seepage. | Seepage. i seepage. i 
' ‘ ‘ 1 ' 
4 { 1 1 1 
81*: j I i { } 
Nazaton------------ (Severe: |Severe: {Severe iSevere: {Poor: 
| Slope. | Slope, i slope, | Slope, | slope, 
H i seepage. i seepage. i seepage. i small stones. 
\ \ \ \ ' 
i 1 { iy { 
NaZencnenennne----- {Severe iSevere: (Severe: (Severe: {Poor: 
i Slope. i slope, i slope, i Slope, it Slope. 
i i seepage. i seepage. i seepage. { 
t ‘ i ' ‘ 
{ { 1 i) ‘i 
82*; i t i i { 
Nazaton---+--------+ iSevere; iSevere; iSevere; severe; i{Poor: 
| Slope. | Slope, | Slope, i slope, i Slope, 
I t seepage. i seepage | seepage. | small stones. 
i i i i i 
Suttler------------ iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iPoor: 
i Slope. | Slope. i Slope. i slope. i Slope. 
' 1 ' t 1 
1 1 1 1 ) 
83-+--------- oo----- | Severe: iModerate: iSevere: iModerate: {Poor: 
Nez Perce {i peres slowly, i Slope. { too clayey, | wetness, i too clayey. 
i wetness, i i wetness. i I 
7 i ' t t 
' ' ' t t 
84------------------ iSevere; severe: isevere: iModerate: (Poor: 
Nez Perce | peres slowly, | slope. { too clayey, i wetness, | too clayey. 
i wetness. H t wetness. it slope. i 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ' 
! i) t t I 
85------------------ iSevere: isevere: severe; iSevere: ‘Poor: 
Nez Perce { slope, i Slope. | too clayey, { slope. | Slope, 
| peres slowly, H i wetness. i t too clayey. 
i wetness. i i i i 
‘ ' . ‘ ' 
t ! ' t 1 
BE maw nnn nnn wenn ene iSevere: iSevere: iSevere iSevere: iPoor: 
Nicodemus i wetness. | seepage. i seepage, i seepage, i seepage. 
{ H i wetness. | wetness. i 
' : . ' 
i ‘ i 4 1 
87, 88--e------ een ne isevere: iModerate: iSevere: iModerate: iGood. 
Nicodemus Variant | wetness. i wetness, i wetness. i floods, i 
i | Seepage. | t wetness. H 
' : ; . ' 
1 1 1 i) 1 
89, 9O---------- ---- (Severe: iSevere: iSevere iSevere: {Poor: 
Oland i Slope. i slope, i Slope, | Slope, i Slope. 
| i seepage. i seepage. i seepage. i 
1 1 1 ’ ' 
" i) ‘ ‘ 1 
Q ew www enn enn n ne w-- {| Severe; iSevere: iModerate: Severe: tPoor: 
Oland Variant i Slope. i Slope. i slope. i slope. t Slope. 
, t 1 ' , 
1 i t i ' 
oak; i i i i ; 
Riggins-------~---- isevere: isevere;: iSsevere iSevere: iPoor: 
i slope, | Slope, i depth to rock. i slope. i slope, 
i depth to rock, { depth to rock, j} H | thin layer, 
i peres slowly. i i j i area reclaim. 
) ’ ' A ' 
1 ' ‘ 1 1 
Meland-~----------- iSevere: iSevere; isevere: Severe: iPoor: 
i slope, i slope, | depth to rock. {| slope i slope, 
i percs slowly, i depth to rock. j i i thin layer, 
i depth to rock. {| i H | area reclaim. 
i i i H i 
93°. i i { i { 
i i i i i 
' 1 1 ’ ' 
) I t ' 1 


See footnote at end of table. 


IDAHO COUNTY AREA, IDAHO, WESTERN PART 


TABLE 16.-=SANITARY FACILITIES=-Continued 


i H i i i 
Soil name and i Septic tank t Sewage lagoon {| Trench t Area i Daily cover 
map symbol H absorption H areas H sanitary i Sanitary i for landfill 
H fields i i landfill i landfill i 
i i i i i 
i i i i i 
gar; i i i i t 
Rock outcrop. H I H H i 
i i i i i 
ga*: i i i i i 
Bluesprin------- ---|Severe: iSevere 1severe: iSevere: Poor: 
{ slope, { slope, i slope, | slope. | slope, 
i percs slowly, i depth to rock, { depth to rock. j i area reclaim, 
i depth to rock. {| large stones. { H i thin layer. 
i i j i i 
g5*: i i i ' i 
Rock outcrop. i H i i H 
\ ' ' ' ' 
I i) 1 1 i) 
Brower------- eonn--j Severe: iSevere isevere iSevere: 1Poor: 
i slope. i slope, } slope | slope. it slope, 
i i small stones. i i i small stones. 
' ' ' ' ' 
i) t 1 1 1 
g6*: i i i i i 
Rock outcrop. | H i ‘ H 
‘ : ; : 1 
t y I 1 i 
Klickson--«-------- iSevere;: iSevere: iSevere iSevere {Poor: 
| Slope. i slope. | Slope i slope. i Slope. 
' H A 1 ‘ 
‘ ' ' 1 1 
O7T*: i i i i i 
Rock outcrop. H H i I i 
i i i i i 
Nazaton~----------- Severe; iSevere: isevere; isevere: iPoor: 
i slope. i slope, i slope, i slope, i slope, 
i | seepage. i seepage. | seepage. 1 small stones. 
i i i i i 
98*: i i i i I 
Rock outcrop, i H i i i 
1 t 1 1 1 
i ' i) t { 
Suttlerqs---8e20-~= | Severe; iSevere {Severe Severe tPoor: 
i slope. i slope. | slope i slope. | slope. 
' ‘ ‘ f ' 
1 ‘ t 1 I 
99*: i H i H I 
Rock outcrop. i i i i H 
i i i H \ 
Tannahill---------- Severe; iSevere: iSevere isevere iPoor: 
i slope, i slope. {} slope | slope + small stones, 
i peres slowly. i i i i Slope. 
‘ ' 1 ' ' 
1 ' 1 t { 
LOD am w ww cem nnn renew | Severe: iModerate: isevere: iSevere iPoor: 
Shebang i percs slowly, | slope. | too clayey, i wetness. i too clayey. 
i wetness. { i wetness. i i 
j t ' ' ' 
! t t a 4 
TO lomwmnc mewn ww eeewnn | Severe: iSevere iSevere: iSevere: {Poor: 
Shebang { percs slowly, i slope i too clayey, i wetness. | too clayey. 
i wetness. i i wetness. i i 
1 1 , 1 ' 
t I 1 ' i) 
102annnnnnnn- weces-- | Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere iPoor: 
Shebang | slope, i slope. i too clayey, i slope, t slope, 
i peres slowly, i i wetness. i wetness. i too clayey. 
i wetness. i H i f 
' ' : ‘ ' 
i t 1 1 1 
TO 3 ene n nnn n nn nn nnn isevere;: iSevere iSevere: {Severe: {Poor: 
Spokel i Slope. i slope, i slope, i Slope, i Slope, 
i i seepage. i seepage. i seepage. | small stones 
i i i i i 
1048; i H i i t 
Spokel------ sane iSevere: iSevere: (Severe: rsevere: (Poor: 
t slope. i Slope, i slope, i Slope, | Slope, 
i i seepage. i seepage. i Seepage. i small stones. 
' 1 ' ' ' 
1 ' ' 1 Me 
Brower -------+----- iSevere: iSevere: Severe: (Severe: | Poor 
i slope. i slope, i slope. i slope. | slope, 
i Small stones. i } small stones. 
a , i} 
4 ! 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 16.--SANITARY FACILITIES-=Continued 


Rock outcrop. 


t i] 1 t 3 
Soil name and H Septic tank t Sewage lagoon j; Trench H Area H Daily cover 
Map symbol H absorption i areas H Sanitary H Sanitary | for landfill 
H fields t H landfill i landfill i 
i i i i ' 
I i i i i 
105%; i i i i i 
Spokel----------2-- (Severe: iSevere: iSevere; iSevere: }Poor 
it Slope. | Slope, | Slope, i slope, i inne, 
I | Seepage. i seepage. {| Seepage. | Small stones. 
J i) 4 1 ' 
Nazaton-----------~-/|Severe: iSevere: iSeveres iSevere: {Poor: 
i slope. { Slope, i slope, {| slope, i slope, 
{ | seepage. | seepage. | seepage. i small stones, 
t ‘ { 1 1 
1064; ‘ i i i H 
Spokel-------5----- | Severe: |Severe: iSevere: |{Severe: tPoors: 
| slope. | Slope, | Slope, i slope, | slope, 
H | seepage. i seepage. i seepage. i small stones. 
i \ i i i 
Suttler----+0+----- (Severe: {Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iPoor: 
| Slope. | Slope. | slope. } Slope. i slope, 
t t iT I t 
107 ------------ wo--- | Moderate: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iFair: 
Suloaf i peres slowly, i seepage. i seepage, i Seepage. i too clayey, 
| depth to rock, | i depth to rock. | i small stones, 
i | i i i thin layer, 
i ' ' 1 ‘ 
i i) ' 1 i 
108 ~---------------~ |Severe: Severe: {Severe: iSevere: (Poor: 
Suloaf | Slope. | seepage, i} seepage, i seepage, i slope. 
H { slope. i depth to rock. j{ slope. H 
i I i i i 
109 ---------~---- == Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iPoor: 
Suloaf i slope. | seepage, | seepage, i seepage, i slope. 
H { slope. i slope, i slope. H 
i I t depth to rock. | H 
i i i i { 
110-+~--------------- Severe: Severe: iSevere: iSevere: {Poor: 
Suloaf i slope. } seepage, i seepage, i seepage, i slope. 
H i slope. i depth to rock. i slope. i 
' 1 t t I 
111%: i i i I H 
Suloaf------- wewoen-( Severe; iSevere: Severe: Severe; iPoor: 
i slope. | seepage, i Seepage, | seepage, i slope, 
i i slope. i depth to rock, j{ slope. i thin layer, 
i { i ; i area reclaim, 
I i) i i) 1 
Meland---~--------- iSevere: iSevere: Severe: Severe: iPoor: 
i slope, i slope, { depth to rock. j slope. i slope. 
i percs Slowly, i depth to rock. | i \ 
i depth to rock. jj i i i 
i { i i { 
112-2----- 2 -----= iSevere: iSevere: iModerate: iSevere: ‘Poor: 
Tannahill | slope, i slope. i depth to rock. { slope. {i small stones, 
} peres slowly. i i i i slope. 
113%: i i i i i 
Tannahill------ on--| Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere; {Poor: 
| slope, i Slope. i slope, i Slope. i small stones, 
{ percs slowly. i i i | slope. 
{ i i i I 
Lickskillet--------jSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iPoor: 
i slope, i Slope, i slope, | slope. i slope, 
i depth to rock. { depth to rock. | depth to rock. j { thin layer, 
i i i i i small stones, 
i i i I { 
114#: i i i i { 
Tannahill---~-+----- iSevere: iSevere: {Severe: iSevere: (Poor: 
Slope, i slope. t Slope. i Slope. i small stones, 
1 t 7 1 
t 1 1 I 
i i i ' 
i i { i 
i i i i 


See footnote 


at 


peres slowly. 


end of table. 


slope. 
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TABLE 16.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 
tS 


' 
if ' 
Septic tank i Sewage lagoon ' 


i i 
Soil name and H Trench Area H Daily cover 
map symbol f absorption H areas H sanitary } sanitary { for landfill 
i fields i i landfill i landfill i 
i i i i i 
i i i i i 
115----------------- Severe: iModerate: tModerate: iSlight----------- iFair: 
Telcher {i peres slowly. i slope. { too clayey. H ij too clayey. 
i i i i i 
116---~------------- iSevere; iSevere;: iModerate; iSevere: 1Poor: 
Telcher i Slope, | Slope. | slope, i Slope. i slope. 
it peres slowly. i {| too clayey. { ! 
i i i i I 
11 ewe ennnnneen---- isevere iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: |Poor: 
Telcher i slope, i Slope. i Slope. i Slope. i Slope. 
{ peres slowly H i I i 
i i i i I 
118"; i i i i { 
Telcher----------- «(Severe iSevere: iModerate: severe: 1Poor: 
i Slope, i slope. i slope, | slope. | Slope. 
i peres slowly. H 1 too clayey. i { 
i i i i j 
Suloaf------- weoone Severe; Severe: iSevere: iSevere {Poor: 
i slope. | seepage, { seepage, i seepage, | slope. 
i 1 slope. i depth to rock. j slope. i 
' iy ' 1 ' 
' ‘ ' ! i) 
119*, i i i i i 
Typic Xerofluvents.} i H i i 
' ’ t ' ' 
1 i ' ' i) 
120----- pote ceeseen- iSevere: iModerate: iModerate: iSlight--~~-------- iFair: 
Uhlorn i percs slowly. i slope. i too clayey. i i too clayey. 
1 ' 1 1 1 
! t i ' { 
12 lew nw wenn ene - eee iSevere: iSevere: iModerate: iModerate: iFair: 
Uhlorn } peres slowly. { slope. | too clayey. { Slope. i slope, 
i i i i i too clayey. 
i } i i i 
12 2annn nn nnn neon nee iSevere: iSevere; iModerate: iSevere {Poor: 
Uhlorn i Slope, i slope. | slope, { slope. | slope. 
i percs slowly. i i too clayey. i i 
1 t 1 ‘ ’ 
! ' 1 1 i) 
123, 124------------ iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: {Severe: iPoor: 
Uhlorn i slope, i slope. i slope. i slope i Slope. 
i percs slowly. i i i i 
1 1 ' ' ' 
4 1 1 ! 1 
125-----------------+ iSevere; iModerate: isevere: iSlight----------- tPoor: 
Uptmor i peres slowly. i Slope. {i too clayey. H { too clayey. 
i i i i i 
126-------~---------- iSevere;: iSevere: iSevere; isevere: ‘Poor: 
Uptmor i Slope, i slope. | too clayey. i slope. i slope, 
i peres slowly. i i H |} too clayey. 
i i i i i 
127 ------~----------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: ‘Poors 
Uptmor i Slope, i Slope. i slope, i slope. i slope, 
i peres slowly. | 1 too clayey. H {| too clayey. 
{ I i i i 
128----------------- iSevere: iSevere: |Moderate: iSevere: iPoor: 
Wapshilla | Slope. i Slope. i Slope. i Slope. i slope. 
\ 1 \ } ‘ 
| 4 | 1 1 
129~---------~-------- iSevere: iSlight------- ---- | Severe: i Severe: iPoor: 
Westlake | floods, i i floods, | floods, i wetness. 
| wetness, H i wetness. } wetness. i 
| peres slowly. { H f I 
I \ { i i 
130-------+--------- iSevere: iSlight----------- (Severe: iModerate: iPoor: 
Wilkins | peres slowly, I | wetness, i wetness, i too clayey. 
i wetness, i i too clayey. | floods. H 
i i i i i 
131----------------- iSevere: Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iPoor: 
Zaza i Slope, t Slope, i depth to rock. j{ slope. i slope, 
i depth to rock. j depth to rock. | i i thin layer, 
i i i i i area reclaim. 
i i I \ \ 


a i es 
* See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 
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(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


“good," 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Banner 


qe; 


Bluesprin-<------ 


Keuterville------ 


bee 


Bluesprin-------- 


Klickson--------- 


6*; 


Bluesprinw---s=-- 


Lawy er----------- 


Tw: 


Bluesprin--~-~---- 


Rock outcrop. 


"fair," and “poor.” 


See footnote at end 


Roadfill 


Poor: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Poor: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Poors 

thin layer, 
low strength, 
slope. 


Poors 

thin layer, 
low strength, 
slope. 


Poor: 

thin layer, 
low strength, 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 

thin layer, 
iow strength, 
slope. 


Poor: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Poor: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Poor: 

slope, 

thin layer, 
area reclaim. 


Poor: 

Slope, 

thin layer, 
area reclaim. 


of table. 


17.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Sand 


( 
1 
i 
1 
t 
1 
‘ 


‘ 
‘ 
t 
i 
( 
1 
l 
t 
| 
1 
i 
t 
( 
t 
t 
' 
It 
t 
l 


' 
‘ 


G 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsulted 


ravel 


n 
' 
1 
I 
r 
i 
( 
1 


' 
t 
1 
t 
4 


t 


SOIL SURVEY 


Topsoil 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 

slope, 

small stones, 
large stones. 


Poor: 
Slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


slope, 


Poor: 
slope. 


See text for definitions of 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


118; 
Telcher~--------~ pees 


Brower 


14*; 
Brower----------~---- 


Brown lee---«-------~- 


Chard Variant 


See footnote at 


TABLE 17.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


’ 
i Roadfill 
\ 
1 
\ 


iPoor: 

1 low strength, 
| Slope. 
1 

i 

i) 


i Slope, 
| thin layer, 
| area reclaim. 


iPoor: 
slope. 


slope, 


}Poor: 


strength. 
strength. 


t slope, 
1 
H 


iFair: 

i frost action, 
| low strength. 
t 
1 


| Slope, 

| frost action, 
| low strength. 
t 


end of table. 


Sand 


T 
i 
: 
‘ 
1 
1 
I. 
t 


i 
lUnsuited=<-w-seeemene 
1 
i} 


\ 
} excess fines. 
‘ 
i 


! 
1 
i 
t 
( 
1 
( 
1 
' 


’ 
' 
i 
( 
1 
' 
i) 
1 
1 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
1 
' 
4 
4 
( 
' 
i 
' 
1 
’ 
‘ 
1 
1 
' 
' 
' 
1 
1 
I 
' 
l 
' 
( 
1 
1 
t 
l 
t 
t 
' 
i 


Gravel 
Unsuited-~----------- 
Unsuited---+---------- 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited------------- 


Unsuitedqqu+-w-n-eee = 


Unsuited 


Unsuited-------+------ 


Unsuited------~------. 


Unsuited 


Unsuited------------ = 


Unsuilted------------- 
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Topsoil 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


lope, 


lope, 


YweOo 


iFair: 
too sandy. 


220 


Soil name and 
Map symbol 


Masters 


Masters 


Riggins 


33%: 
De Masters 


Suloaf 


34 -- nee ee 
Ericson 


Ericson 


36*; 
Ericson 


Rock outcrop. 


See footnote at end 
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Roadfill 


Fair: 
slope. 


Boise Seat Saale, 


{Poor: 
| low strength, 
| shrink-swell. 
i 
1Poor: 

low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Poor: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Poor: 

Slope, 

low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Fair: 
slope, 
thin layer, 
area reclaim. 


Poor: 
slope. 


iFair: 
i slope, 

i thin layer, 

{ area reclaim. 
1 


' 

{Poor: 
thin 
area 


layer, 
reclaim. 


Fair: 

slope, 

thin layer, 
area reclaim. 


Poor: 
low strength, 


Fair: 
low strength. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
| low strength, 
{ shrink-swell. 
1 

i 

i Poor: 

low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


of table. 


| 
! Sand 
f 
i 


Fair: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited--- 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Poor 
excess fines. 


Unsulted 


Unsuited 


r 
1 
‘ 
i 
, 
it 
1 
1 
1 
1 
' 
t 
( 
‘i 
' 
i 
1 
I 
t 
' 
It 
t 
' 
1 
1 
i 
i 
I 
‘ 
i 
t 
l 
‘ 
4 
' 
( 
1 
I 
1 
1 
t 
l 
' 
I 
' 
i) 
{ 
t 
' 
i 
' 
1 
f 
I 
' 
' 
‘ 
i 
' 
t 
' 
t 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
t 
‘ 
' 
t 
' 
' 
t 
' 
’ 
' 
‘ 
1 
1 
t 
' 
i 
' 
‘ 
' 
1 
‘ 
( 
( 
4 
' 
I 
( 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
) 
‘ 
( 
' 
1 
' 
i 
1 
‘ 
' 
1 
‘ 
4 
1 
' 
' 
( 
’ 
' 
' 
' 
t 
' 
1 
' 
’ 
' 
’ 
i 
‘ 
' 
( 
iy 
1 
‘ 
‘ 
a 
’ 
1 
' 
1 
1 
' 
' 
' 


T 


Gravel 


Unsulited 


1 
n 
i 
‘ 
1 
1 
1 
r 
i 
t 
t 
i 
‘i 
1 
I 
( 


Unsuited 


' 
i) 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


iUnsuited 


t 
{Unsuited 
1 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


iUnsuited 


Unsuited 


or: 
xcess fines. 


oo 


xcess fines. 


or: 
xeess fines. 


oo 


Unsuited 
! 
i 
' 
' 


Unsuitede--<---- we ce 
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7 


Topsoil 


Poor: 
slope. 


| 
4 
1 
( 
t 
1 
L 
i 
1 
' 
( 
t 
1 
1 
1 
H 


Fair; 
too clayey. 


slope, 


Poor: 

slope, 

small stones, 
area reclaim. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
Slope. 


Fair: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
slope, 
too clayey. 
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TABLE 17.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


we ee Te ee ge te ie re tie i i te re 


t t i) 
Soil name and H Roadfill i Sand } Gravel | Topsoil 
map symbol { i H i 
I sR A A ra aa a eee eed ee ag dt Del reese ate ee 
H { i i 
H H H I 
39-----~----~-~--------- iPoor: i(Unsuited------------- \Unsuited---~--------- 1Poor: 
Fenn | low strength, | H | too clayey. 
| shrink-swell. H { { 
' , t 7 
) i ' ‘ 
HQ-------------------- {Poor | Unsuited------------- |Unsuited------------- {Poor 
Fenn Variant | low strength, { { | too clayey. 
| shrink-swell. { H H 
1 t 1 ' 
1 t 4 i) 
YW nnn ween ------- =e oe -{Poor: {Unsuited------------- |Unsuited------------- |Poor: 
Ferdinand | low strength, H H | too clayey. 
} area reclaim, i { I 
i thin layer. H H ' 
1 1 1 1 
! , 1 t 
4Qen------------------ iPoors i\Unsuited------------- iUnsuited---------.--~- }Poor: 
Ferdinand i low strength, t \ i slope, 
{ area reclaim, H H | too clayey. 
| thin layer. H | i 
1 t 1 1 
1 t 1 4 
4j---------- cece en--e- {Poor: iUnsuited-------~----- {Unsuited------------- {Poor 
Ferdinand i slope, i I | slope, 
| low strength, H H | too clayey. 
i area reclaim, H { H 
} H { I 
Aye, { 1 i t 
Ferdinand-------~---- 1Poor: {Unsuited------------- iUnsuited------------- i Poor 
| slope, i { | slope, 
| low strength, H \ i large stones, 
i area reclaim. H H | too clayey. 
t ! 4 1 
t 1 I i 
Bluesprin------------ iPoor: iUnsuited------------- |\Unsuited-----<-----<-- |Poor; 
} thin layer, { | i slope, 
| low strength, i } ' small stones. 
| slope. H | H 
i i | | 
45*: i H I ! 
Ferdinand------------ |Poor: \Unsuitedw~----<22----+ iUnsuited------------- 1Poor: 
| low strength, i I { slope, 
| area reclaim, f { | too clayey. 
i thin layer. H | I 
' 1 1 t 
' i i) 1 
Fly boweee------------ iPoor: i\Unsuited------------- {Unsuited-------~----- iPoor: 
|} thin layer, H I | slope, 
| area reclaim. { } | thin layer, 
H { H | large stones. 
1 1 1 ' 
i) 1 i) i) 
Riggins------------~- |Poor: |Unsuited------------- |}Unsuited---------~--- {Poor 
| thin layer, i { | slope, 
t area reclaim. i | {i small stones, 
H | t { area reclaim. 
i H { i 
46*: { I f ! 
Ferdinand-~----------- {Poor (Unsuited---2r2ennwonwe \Unsuited------------- Poor: 
| low strength, i | | slope, 
i area reclaim, | H {| too clayey. 
{ thin layer. | H i 
1 1 , z 
' d i t 
Riggins----+---------- iPoor: iUnsuited------------- iUnsuited-+----------- iPoor: 
| thin layer, i i | slope, 
i area reclaim, Hl H | small stones, 
Hy H H i area reclaim, 
' ' 1 y 
i 1 v ' 
WJ en------------------ iPoor: i\Unsuited------------- i{Unsuited------------- \Good. 
Jacket | shrink-swell, i I t 
| low strength. { { H 
' t 1 1 
! 1 1 t 
48-~--------~---------. {Poors iUnsuited------------- tUnsuited------------- iFair: 
Jacket shrink-swell, H slope. 
t 
cl 
1 
it 


low strength. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 17.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


ec tt I ee eae ee eee eae Sees se peeeese ee 
I 1 t t 
Soil name and | Roadfill \ Sand H Gravel H Topsoil 
map symbol } f { 
eee NSE ert Mae Ree FONTS Ste IN Pete eee eee RET ARES MTC n a ee ee eee etre 
1 1 t 1 
\ \ ' ' 
i} i i) i 
YQ an-----+---- eocccene {Poor: \Unsuitedea---e------- \Unsuited------------- }Poor: 
Jacket | shrink-swell, ! i | slope. 
| low strength, H t t 
\ \ ' \ 
| i! 1 \ 
50 ween ween nee wawwewne|POOr: {Unsuitedq------------ iUnsuited------------- iPoor: 
Jacket | Slope, { H { slope 
| shrink-swell, t I ! 
| low strength. i ' \ 
\ \ 1 ' 
i 1 1 t 
5 lene ene eee eee iFair: \Unsuited------------- tUnsuited------------- iFair: 
Jacket Variant | low strength. I | } slope. 
\ \ ' ' 
1 1 ! I 
5 Aen eae nn enn nn nnn ne nn (Pair: [Unsuitedq------------- ;Unsuited------------- tPoor: 
Jacket Variant | Slope, { I | Slope. 
| low strength. { H H 
' I 1 ! 
1 i 1 t 
53-------------------- {Poor: {Unsuited------------- tUnsuited------------- 1Poor: 
Jacket Variant t Slope. | H t Slope. 
| t ' 1 
1 { ! 1 
b. Ore a~+-| Fair: {Unsuited------------- \Unsuited------------- |Poor: 
Johnson | slope, t { { slope. 
| low strength. I H ' 
1 ' ' 1 
i) t i) 3 
5G eee w ene ee- i latetatetetatel {Poor: tUnsuited--------- ---- | Unsuited------------- {Poor: 
Johnson | slope. H { i slope. 
1 t ' 1 
1 1 1 t 
56-------------------- iFair: {Poor: \Unsuited------------- 1Poor: 
Jughandle { slope, | excess fines. H i slope 
{ thin layer, { | { 
| area reclaim. I i i 
\ \ ‘ ‘ 
i} t i ! 
5] ene nnn eee --- wonomane | Poor: {Poor: iUnsuited------------- {Poor: 
Jughandle | Slope. | excess fines. H | Slope. 
t 1 ' iy 
t i i 1 
58%; { I i { 
Jughand le------------ |Poor: tPoor: {Unsuited------------- {Poors 
| Slope. | excess fines. H | slope. 
i ' t ' 
1 ‘ i t 
Ericsonenn----------- iPoor: {Poor: |Poor: 1Poor: 
| Slope. i excess fines. | excess fines. | slope. 
t t ' 1 
t 14 ! 1 
59*: i i i { 
Jughandle----------- ~-{Poor: iPoor: iUnsuited------------- !Poor: 
| slope. i excess fines. H | slope. 
\ ‘ ‘ H 
1 1 1 1 
Suttler-------------- {Poor: {Poor: iPoor: |Poor 
i slope. { excess fines. 1 excess fines. | slope, 
t I { + small stones. 
im I t 1 
t ! ‘ 1 
60--------------- eo---| Poor: iFair: \Unsuited------------- {Good, 
Jughandle Variant | wetness, i excess fines. { { 
t d 1 If 
1 it 4 1 
6 1--2---- ne eee iFair: i\Unsuited------------- i\Unsuited------------- {Poor: 
Keuterville | slope. H i | slope, 
{ | H |} small stones. 
, ' 1 + 
i} ’ t t 
62-------------------- iPoor: {Unsuited------------- | Unsuited------------- 1Poor: 
Keuterville i slope. { H | slope, 
I { I | small stones. 
‘ ' ' 1 
i I i ' 
63*: | { I { 
Keuterville---------- iFair: iUnsuited------~------- {Unsuited----------~+-- {Poor: 
slope. H i slope, 
' 


H 
4 i) 
i | small stones. 
I t 
t ' 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 17.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


i ee eee ree et ee me ent ne ee i 


, T 
! 
Roadfill H Sand 


t 1 ' 
Soil name and | Hy H Gravel { Topsoil 
ap symbol i H I i 
a Sa a er eee AS ee ees 2 eo 
I I i f 
i H H i 
63*: i i H i 
Bluesprin------------ {Poor: \Unsuited-------------} Unsuited------------- iPoor: 
| thin layer, i ' | slope. 
| area reclaim, H i I 
| low strength. H } | 
i i) 1 1 
i ‘ 1 1 
64*; H I i i 
Keuterville---------- ;Poor: | Unsuited------------- | Unsuited-------- -----| Poor: 
| slope, H ' | slope, 
! H H | small stones, 
H H I | large stones. 
' i ' ’ 
r) 1 ' i) 
Bluesprin-----------<- (Poor: iUnsuited------------- iUnsuited------------- {Poor: 
| thin layer, | { | slope, 
| low strength, i i | small stones. 
i slope. \ 1 f 
i H i i 
65%: I i i i 
Keuterville---------- iPoor: tUnsuited------------- |\Unsuited------------- (Poor: 
| slope. H I { slope, 
i H H } small stones, 
{ H H it large stones. 
' \ 1 ( 
t , i) i} 
Klickson-~----------- iPoor: {Unsuited--~---------- |Unsuited---~---------- tPoor: 
| slope. t | | Slope, 
: H H | large stones, 
1 i) | 1 
6st: | | | ! 
Klickson------------- }Poor: iUnsuited------------- iUnsulted------------- Poor: 
| Slope. { H | Slope, 
j I i | large stones. 
1 1 t ‘ 
1 1 t t 
Rock outcrop. } i | H 
' H \ ! 
67": | { | 
Klickson------~------ }Poor: tUnsuited-------~---—- iUnsuited------------- iPoor: 
! slope. H H t slope, 
H H H { large stones. 
1 ' ’ ' 
i) 1 1 i 
Suloaf--------------- |Poor: iUnsuited------------- |\Unsuited---~--------- }Poor: 
| Slope, { i | slope. 
| low strength. I 
' if 
i ! ‘ i) 
68*: I H } H 
Klickson------------- iPoor: \Unsuited-------= w----j|Unsuited----------- --{Poor: 
| slope. { | i slope, 
H i f | large stones. 
a 1 1 i 
i ! ‘ t) 
Bluesprin------------ {Poor: {Unsuited------- awoo---| Unsuited------------- {Poor: 
} thin layer, I i | slope, 
| low strength, H { } small stones. 
i slope. H I { 
i 1 { ! 
69*: { t i ' 
Klickson------------- iPoor: (Unsuited------------- \Unsuited-----+-------- iPoor: 
i slope. H | | slope, 
i I i | large stones. 
. 1 1 1 
' t | i) 
Wapshilla-------+----- iPoor: iUnsuited----~-------- Poor: | Poor: 
1 slope. { i excess fines. | small stones, 
{ I H i slope. 
i H ! I 
10 --~ 2 nnn nn ne nn nnn nee iPoor: iWnsuited------------- | Unsuited------------- ‘Good, 
Kooskia low strength, 
1 
{ 
1 


t 
t 
| shrink-swell. 
1 
i) 


See footnote at end of table. 
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cn et en a ee ee amen er ee ee me a AAO ee a oh 


1 
} Roadfill 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Tieseeecsscesuasas Sece 
Kooskia 


TSR: 
Lawyer--------------- 


Tannahill----+-------- 


T6*: 


Lickskillet-~---------- 


Tannahill------------ 


1 Col leintataitetatatatatatetetaetetatel 
Meland 


81%: 


See footnote 
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li 
i 
13 
t 
{ 
T 


low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Poor: 


low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


° 
thin layer, 

low strength, 
s 


layer, 
reclaim. 


} slope, 

1 

i thin layer. 
i 

1 

l 


thin layer, 
reclaim. 


layer, 
reclaim, 


t Slope, 

t thin layer, 

{ area reclaim, 
t 

' 

, 


at end of table. 


‘ 

i 

| 

t 

( 
i 
r 


1 

1 

| 

1 

i 

| 

| 

| 

) 

\ 
1 
1 
i} 
1 
4 
t 
i) 
1 
1 
1 
( 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i} 
1 
’ 
i} 
1 
( 
1 
1 
i 
‘ 
1 
i] 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
' 
4 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
4 
1 
1 

i} 

’ 
i) 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
‘ 
t 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
i} 
4 
1 
1 
1 
! 
' 
, 
J 
1 
' 
4 
' 
1 
‘ 
1 
( 
' 
f 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
‘ 
1 
' 
1 
i} 
f 
i} 
t 
' 
1 
( 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i} 
1 
y 
4 
4 
4 
1 
' 
i} 
' 
' 
1 
( 
1 
{ 
1 
1 


excess fines. 


Sand j Gravel 
1 
. Ln. 
peat ed Shee a el a a a 
3 
{ 
Unsuited------- wocene iUnsuilted------------- 
1 
t 
t 
Unsuited------------- tUnsuited------------- 
! 
1 
1 
t 
Unsulted------------+/Unsuited------------- 
' 
t) 
t 
t 
' 
) 
a 
Unsuited-+----------- iUnsuited-------~~---- 
Unsuited-----------~- iUnsuited---~--------- 
' 
' 
' 
1 
i 
Unsuited------- women en | Unsuited------ eawccne 
' 
Unsuited------- werenn=| Poor: 
} excess fines. 
{ 
‘ 
1 
Unsuited------ wowenee | Unsuited----- tewneeen 
i 
1 
| 
t 
Unsuited------------- ‘Poor: 
} excess fines. 
i 
Unsuitedw-------- wane | Unsuitedw------- weer 
7 
i 
Unsuited------ wenwee-|Unsuited------- aterce 
1 
1 
' 
Unsuited------ wrenne-|Unsuited-------- ween 
iy 
' 
V 
t 
' 
Poor: (Unsuited------ eoccee- 
excess fines. I 
rf 
Unsuited------------- 1Poor: 
| excess fines. 
1 
Poor: |} Unsuited------------- 


‘ 
4 
1 
I 
1 
t 
i 
i 
1 
1 


‘ 
4 
' 
1 
‘ 
1 
f 
' 
' 
t 
1 
! 


1 
i) 
’ 
' 
i 
4 
i 
1 
1 
f 
| 
' 


i 
i} 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i 
, 
i 
' 
1 
t 
( 
' 
t 
1 
t 
t 
t 
‘ 
1 
( 
‘ 
1 
\ 
1 
if 
i 
i 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
4 
' 
1 
' 
i) 
' 
‘ 
' 
1 
4 
’ 
1 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
( 
' 
' 
' 
1 
1 
' 
' 
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Topsoil 


Fair: 
slope, 


Poor: 
slope. 


slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
small stones, 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones, 
area reclaim, 


Poor: 
Slope. 


Fair: 
area reclaim, 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
Slope. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 
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Soil name and 
Map symbol 


824: 
Nazaton-------------- 


Suttler-------------- 


83----- Some een ecce--- 
Nez Perce 


By enn ewan nn ----------- 
Nez Perce 


85 -------------------- 
Nez Perce 


86-------------------- 
Nicodemus 


87 -------------------- 
Nicodemus Variant 


88----------------- --- 
Nicodemus Variant 


9 1---~------- 2-2 ee 
Oland Variant 


92%; 
Riggins----------- ane 


Meland--------------- 
93, 
Rock outcrop 


gu: 
Rock outcrop. 


Bluesprin------- secec 


95%: 
Rock outcrop. 


Brower------------~--- 


96*: 
Rock outcrop. 


See footnote at en 
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6 a a a aa Ra a a a a aa ar 


i) 
I Roadfill I Sand 
I 1 
H H 
5 J 
a eee eae ea ae ae ee 
1 1 
{ { 
{ i 
|Poor: | Unsuited----+-------- 
} slope. { 
i H 
i { 
tPoor: iPoor: 
| Slope. { exeess fines. 
t 1 
{Poor: {Unsuited-------= weeee 
{ low strength, { 
| shrink-swell. I 
1 1 
: i) 
iPoor: Unsuited--------~---- 
i low strength, 
} shrink-swell, 
' 
, 
{Poors Unsuitedq<----------- 


{ low strength, 
{ shrink-swell, 
' 
1 


1 wetness. 
! 


{Fairs 
{ low strength. 
1 


iFair: 
i low strength. 


slope, 


thin layer, 
reclaim. 


iFair: 
thin layer. 


i Poor: 

thin layer, 
low strength, 
Slope. 


Poor: 
Slope. 


d of table. 


Unsuited----------- aie 
Unsuited--+------~--~-- 
Unsuited------------- 


Unsuited------------- 


Unsuited--------- seen 
Unsuited------------- 


Unsuited-----------.-. 


Unsuited-------~----- 


Unsuited------+~+----- 


4 
1 
1 
4 
t 
1 
1 
( 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
‘ 
1 
1 
1 
i} 
4 
1 
4 
1 
1 
! 
1 
i 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
4 
t 
! 
1 
1 
! 
1 
t 
1 
1 
1 
1 
nN 
1 
1 
1 
4 
' 
4 
‘ 
1 
1 
nN 
i) 
' 
' 
1 
1 
4 
4 
1 
1 
1 
' 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i) 
1 
' 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
! 
1 
{ 
' 
J 
1 
4 
i 
4 
' 
fl 
i 
t 
a 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i) 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 


Gravel 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited------------- 


Unsuited---------.--- 


Unsuited------------- 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited=------------ 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


spe 


t 
J 
’ 
i) 
’ 
' 
t 
' 
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Topsoil 


Poor: 
slope, 
3 


mall stones. 
Poor: 

slope, 

small stones. 


Good. 


Fairs: 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Fair: 
small stones. 


Good. 


Fair: 

large stones. 
Poor: 
slope, 
Small stones. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 

Slope, 

small stones, 
area reclaim. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 
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TABLE 17.--CONSTRUCTION MATERITALS--Continued 


a tian ne i er pr en en ne ee 


I 
Soil name and | Roadfill 


oo ee npn an rn en res 


I 1 
H H Sand | Gravel H Topsoil 
map symbol | I i i 
a a 
i] 1 i 1 
i i I i 
96%: { } i i 

Klickson------------- tPoor: i{Unsuited---4+-------- {Unsuited---------~--- {Poor: 

| Slope. I { | Slope, 
! H | | large stones. 
i I ' 
t 1 1 i) 
97*: i { i ! 

Rock outcrop. { i H H 
! ' 1 % 

I ' 1 i 

Nazaton-------------- 1Poor: [Unsuited-----+-------- iPoor: iPoor: 
| slope. H | excess fines. i slope, 

t H { } small stones. 
1 1 ' 1 
i 1 ! 1 

98%: ! I { : 

Rock outcrop. H H H i 
t t ! 1 
1 ) i) ! 

Suttler------~------- iPoor: |Poor: |Poor: {Poor: 
| Slope. } excess fines. {i excess fines. i slope, 

i I i | small stones. 
{ I ' i 
gg*: H H ! \ 

Rock outcrop. H { I | 
1 ' 1 ' 

! i 1 1 

Tannahill------------ {Poor: iUnsuited-----------~-- iPoor: |Poor; 

} slope H | excess fines, {| Small stones, 
i i | | slope. 
1 1 i) 1 

100--------- wececceee-| Poor |Unsuited------------- (UNSUitedennennnnnween | Fair: 

Shebang | shrink=swell, H H {| too clayey. 
| low strength. ' t 
t ' 1 
4 1 i) i) 

101--------+-------~--- {Poor: iUnsuited------------- {\Unsuited--------~--- ~|Fair: 

Shebang | shrink-swell, { \ | slope, 
low strength. | i too clayey. 

i ) i} 1 
102------------------- iPoor: iUnsuited------ o------ | Unsuited--~----------- {Poor: 

Shebang | shrink-swell, i H | slope. 
i low strength, i | i 
, t t 1 
1 ' ' t 

103---------------~--- iPoor: iUnsuited-------- e----} Poor: {Poor: 

Spokel } slope, H { excess fines. | large stones, 
i ! i | small stones, 
| i Hl | slope. 

H { I { 

TOHF: H I i i 

Spoke] ----+----- weee-|Poor: {Unsuited------- wees} Poor: {Poor: 
| slope { { excess fines. i small stones, 
H { ! | slope. 

! ‘ i H 

Brower wee enn wenn ene Poors }Unsuited------------- 1Poor: !Poor: 
| slope H i excess fines. i slope, 

H I H i small stones. 
I ' 1 
! 1 ' I 

105%: H H { I 

Spokel--------------- } Poor: iUnsuited------------- 1 Poor: iPoor: 

i slope H i exeess fines, | small stones, 
i H | | slope. 
i | ! i 

Nazaton---------+----- }Poor: {Unsuited-------- -----|Poor: \Poor: 
| slope. | | excess fines. | Slope, 

I ' | small stones. 
I i) y 
! 1 4 ; 

106*; H | i | 

Spokel~-------- w-----|Poor: |\Unsuitede-------- ~---| Poor: tPoor: 
| Slope. { { excess fines. { small stones, 
| I | | slope. 

! i H i 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 17.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


te ee ae ae me a ne 


Soil name and i Roadfill 
map symbol 
' 
a en ee ee. 
I 
i 
106*; H 
Suttler-------------- {Poor: 
| Slope. 
I 
{ 
107 en nwnnnn----------- {Poor: 
Suloaf ( low strength. 
t 
i 
108-----------------~-- (Poor: 
Suloaf | low strength. 
i 
109---~------- S tadetatatentetal 1Poor 
Suloaf | slope, 
| low strength. 
' 
! 
110------------------ -{|Poor: 
Suloaf i low strength. 
1 
! 
111#: i 
Suloaf-----~--------- |Poor: 
| low strength. 
' 
i 
Meland----~-----~----- iFair: 
i thin layer. 
i 
1 
112------- a-----------! Fair 
Tannahill { slope, 
{ frost action, 
| thin layer. 
i 
1138: I 
Tannahill------------ |Poor: 
i slope 
t 
Lickskillet---------- {Poor 
| Slope, 
i thin layer, 
| area reclaim. 
) 
t 
114*; H 
Tannahill----- ceeeee -{Poor: 
t Slope 
1 
Rock outcrop. i 
iy 
i 
115 eens nen n----------- 1Poor: 
Telcher | low strength. 
1 
! 
116------------~------ iPoor: 
Telcher { low strength. 
1 
1 
117 ------------- aawo---{ Poor: 
Telcher { low strength, 
{ slope. 
1 
118*;: I 
Telcher+------------- |Poor; 
| low strength. 
1 
i 
Suloaf--------------- iPoor: 
low strength. 


1 
1 
i 
119%, i 
Typic Xerofluvents., | 
i 


See footnote at end of table. 


7 
) 
1 
| 
Hl 
A 
T 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
‘ 
t 
I 
i 
' 
t 


' 
t 
1 
l 
' 
' 
, 

i 
' 
i) 
' 
' 
4 
$ 
' 

{ 

' 

' 

4 
' 
4 
, 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
t 
‘ 
' 

3 

{ 

} 
' 
' 
( 

i! 

1 
i) 
t 
' 
1 

1 

1 

li 

' 
i) 
' 
' 
t 
U 
It 
i 
1 
1 
t 
‘ 
t 
1 
i 
i 
t 
t 
I 
l 
1 
i 
‘ 
{ 
' 
1 
t 
' 
‘ 
1 
{ 
i) 
' 
' 
' 
i 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
! 
' 
' 
' 
1 
' 

iy 

' 

t 
' 
' 
' 
( 
1 
! 
1 
' 
' 
( 
1 
l 
1 
i) 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
! 
) 
' 
t 

1 

t 
\ 
‘ 
| 
, 
’ 


Poor: 
excess 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Sand 


fines. 


( 
( 
1 


1 
‘ 
q 
n 
1 
1 
1 
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G 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Poor: 


excess 


Poor: 


excess 


Unsuited 


Poor: 


excess 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


ravel 


fines. 


fines. 


fines. 


7 


Topsoil 


Poor: 
small stones, 
slope. 


iPoor: 

slope, 

small stones, 
area reclaim. 


1 
! 

1 

t 

it 

i 

, 

iPoor: 

} small stones, 
i slope. 

i 

{ 

H 

, 


iFair: 

| small stones. 
1 

i) 

iPoor: 

i slope. 

1 

1 

{Poor: 

slope. 


228 


Soil name and 
Map symbol 


Uhlorn 


123, 124 
Uhlorn 


Wapshilla 


129---------- nnn een ee 


Westlake 


t 
i 
4 
' 
U 
‘ 
1 


I 
' 
‘ 
i 
4 
i) 


TABLE 


Poor: 
low strength. 


Poor: 
low strength. 


Poor: 
low strength. 


Slope, 


Poor: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Poor: 

slope, 

low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Fair: 
slope. 


Poor: 

wetness, 

low strength. 
Poor: 
ow strength, 
hrink-swell. 


aro 


thin layer, 
reclaim. 


Unsuited------------- 


Unsuited------------- 


Unsuited------------- 


Unsuited------------- 


Unsuited 


Unsuited------------- 


Unsuited------------- 


Unsuited------------- 


Unsuited------------- 


Unsuited------------- 


i) 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
4 
‘ 
t 
‘ 
t 
' 
‘ 


(| 
4 


17.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


ie th ope Ses es Hance ie as es oe ce a rn re te ei ee rn et at a nee 
1 
i 
1 
t 
t 
( 


Gravel 


Unsuited------------- 


Unsuited------------- 


Unsuited------------- 


Unsuited--<---------- 


Unsuited--<---------- 


Unsuited------------- 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


' 


SOIL SURVEY 


Topsoil 


ro 


oo clayey. 


Poor: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Unsuited-------------/Good. 


Unsulted-o----------- 


Unsuited------------ = 


* See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 


' 
' 
' 
1 
' 
i) 
' 
' 
1 
1 
1 
1 
\ 
! 
i 
' 
' 
' 
’ 
! 


Good. 


Slope, 
small stones, 
area reclaim. 
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[Some of the terms used in this table to describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


TABLE 18.--WATER MANAGEMENT 


of an entry means soil was not evaluated] 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


ye: 
Bluesprin 


Keuterville 


oF. 
Bluesprin 


Klickson 


6*: 
Bluesprin 


Lawyer 


Vale 
Bluesprin 


Rock outerop. 


Wapshilla 


t 
13-------- ~-+----- 


Brower 


THe: 
Brower 


See 


Pond 
reservoir 
~areas 


to 


to rock, 


to rock, 


, 

1 

| depth to rock, 
' 

i) 

: 


Slope, 

| seepage. 
t 

iSlope, 
seepage. 


Slope, 

| seepage. 
1 

1 


footnote at end of table, 


Embankments, 
dikes, and 
Levees 


we n-fp- ----- 


stones, 
layer. 


stones--- 
stones, 


layer. 


rge stones, 
hin layer. 


rom) 


seepage. 


Large stones, 
thin layer. 


' 
1 
‘ 
1 
t 
1 
fl 
i) 
' 
l 
' 
r) 
! 
! 
' 
1 
t 
t 
' 


Hard to pack--- 


Thin layer, 
large stones. 


Thin layer----- 


itFavorable------ 


No 


No 


excavated 


water 


wWatereen---- 


watereq-<-- -- 


Watlerenw---- 


wWateres----- 


Drainage 


Slope, 
percs Slowly. 
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ne rr ee nn ti pe rt i ti ene Se ee ee ee po pee eee ee 


Aquifer-fed 


Absence 
t 
' Terraces Grassed 
and waterways 


ae 


Slope, 
erodes easily, 
depth to rock. 


Percs slowly, Peres slowly, 
slope. slope, 
erodes easily. 
Slope, Slope, 
large stones. depth to rock, 
large stones, 
Slope-----+--~---- iSlope, 
| droughty. 
' 
‘ 
Slope, iSlope, 
large stones. | depth to rock, 
| large stones. 
‘ 
t 
Slope---------- {Slope 
1 
' 
Slope, iSlope, 
large stones, { depth to rock, 
| large stones. 
' 
i 
Slope, iSlope, 
percs slowly. i percs slowly. 
Slope, iSlope, 
large stones. | depth to rock, 
| large stones. 
i 
Slope, iWetness, 
wetness, | erodes easily, 
percs slowly. | slope. 
' 
1 
Slope, iSlope, 
large stones. { erodes easily, 
| large stones. 
1 
' 
{ 
1 
I 
1 
1 
i 
' 


{ erodes easily, 
| large stones. 
i 
t 


Slope---------- i Slope 
Slope---------- |Slope. 

1 

{ 

i 
Slope---------- |Slope. 
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TABLE 18.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


a pn a ep ei ep ee ee ee 
I ' t 1 i] 1 
Soil name and | Pond i Embankments, {| Aquifer-fed | Drainage { Terraces t Grassed 
map symbol H reservoir | dikes, and | excavated i { and } waterways 
i areas f levees 1 ponds i L__diversions 
SIRNAS RAE GR Ran amen eames ‘eeeiaeiaiaas mancedian seame 
I i i \ 1 { 
14%; | f H i i ! 
Brownlee--------- i\Depth to rock, iThin layer----- i\No water------- I --- tSlope---------- iSlope. 
| seepage, f I i i ' 
| slope. | | | { H 
i i I ! { ‘ 
15*: H i H \ { { 
Brower----------- \Slope, | Seepage-------- i\No water------- H --- {Slope+--------- Slope. 
| seepage. | i ! H I 
} I ! i H { 
Rock outcrop. H f ' j t H 
1 1 1 ' t t 
i 1 1 ' i) t 
16, 17, 18, 19----jDepth to rock, |Thin layer----- iNo water------- | --- |[Slopew--------- iSlope. 
Brownlee | seepage, | H \ { H 
| slope. H H j { i 
! | ! H t H 
20-- +--+ = --- =e | Seepageen-nnnn- iPiping, INO Waterennnnme| --- iSlope, iSlope, 
Chard f { seepage. { I | erodes easily.{| erodes easily. 
1 1 t ' \ t 
1 i t 1 i ‘ 
21, 22, 23-------- {Seepage, iPiping, \No water------- i --- iSlope, ‘Slope, 
Chard { Slope. i seepage H i t erodes easily.{| erodes easily. 
' t { { I ' 
24, 25------------ |Slope---------- (Seepage-------- iNo water------- { --- iToo sandy, iSlope, 
Chard Variant f { H { | Slope, { erodes easily, 
I { H f | erodes easily.| droughty. 
i if 1 1 ' 1 
1 t i 1 t ‘ 
26, 27, 28, 29----|Slope, iWetness, iSlow refill-~---{Slope, iSlope, Slope, 
Chicane } seepage | hard to pack. | ; percs slowly. | percs slowly, | erodes easily, 
| I t { | wetness. i perecs slowly. 
+ ' t 4 ' t 
1 t ' if ' t 
30, 31------------ |Slope, {Thin layer----- 1No water------- 1 --- |\Slope---------- iSlope. 
De Masters | depth to rock,}{ H H i { 
| seepage. I i { | H 
1 t i} 1 t t 
1 t ' i} 1 l) 
32%; } t ' t i i 
De Masters------- iSlope, iThin layer----- \No water------- H --- iSlope---------- iSlope. 
| depth to rock,i { I i i 
| seepage. I H | i I 
1 ' y 1 ' ' 
i) I 1 t i i 
Riggins---------- {Slope, {Thin layer----- iNo water------- i --- iDepth to rock, {Slope, 
| depth to rock.} H H } slope. + depth to rock. 
t ' 1 1 1 t 
i i 1 { 1 1 
33°: i H { i t H 
De Masters------- iSlope, iThin layer----- iNo water------- H --- {Slope---------- {Slope. 
| depth to rock.} i f { | 
| seepage. { i } I i 
i H H i ! { 
Suloaf----------- tSlope, iThin layer----- INO water------- { --- iSlope=--------- 1Slope. 
| seepage. H | { } { 
t ' 1 ' ' 
‘ t 1 1 ' ' 
34, 35------------ | Slope---------- iSeepage, i\No water-~------ H --- iSlope+------+--- iSlope, 
Ericson ! i piping. i H H | erodes easily. 
£ t Ny t 1 1 
1 * t J ' t 
36*: t { H { I i 
Ericson---------- {Slope---------- 1Piping--------- \No water------- I tated 1Slope---------- i Slope, 
I i I i H i erodes easily. 
yi t 1 1 t 1 
i} 1 ' 1 t ‘ 
Rock outcrop. { f H i i H 
1 1 1 1 t 1 
4 1 ' 1 ' 1 
37, 38------------ |Slope~-~----~-- ‘Hard to pack--~-|No water------- { --- ‘Slope, iPeres slowly, 
Fenn f H H H | percs slowly. {| slope. 
1 7 if 1 1 ' 
1 1 i) 1 t ' 
39 ------~------ = |Slope---------- {Hard to pack---|No water------- { --- {Slope, {Slope, 
Fenn | H i I | peres slowly. | percs slowly. 
1 1 t 1 iy + 
1 t I 1 ! 1 
UO wn eww nee ennee \Favorable------ tHard to pack, {Slow refill-+--|Peres slowly, iPercs slowly, jPercs slowly, 
Fenn Variant { wetness. | | slope. {| Slope, i Slope. 
H H I { wetness. H 
7 t 1 1 
1 1 1 1 


' 
1 
i) 
1 ' 
1 i) 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


41, 42, Ujenn----- 


Ferdinand 


44s; 
Ferdinand 


Bluesprin----- --- 


4S *; 
Ferdinand 


Flybow----------- 


Riggins 


46*: 
Ferdinand 


Riggins 


47, 48, 49, 50---- 


Jacket 


51, 52, $3-------- 


Jacket Variant 


54, 
Johnson 


56, 57----- 
Jughandle 


58*: 
Jughandle 


Ericson 


59%: 
Jughandle 


Jughandle Variant 


Keuterville 


a ee ee ee en ~ i a a SES Mae, 
{ Pond i Embankments, | Aquifer-fed { Drainage i Terraces 
i reservoir i dikes, and { excavated i } and 
! 4 { ' i} 
{--~--802as____ }-—-tevees__ —+~--——bonds.. po_aa—- =f Ser sions 
i t i i i 
iDepth to rock, {Thin layer, iNo water------- i --- iDepth to rock, 
i slope. | large stones, | I | peres slowly, 
f | hard to pack, | i | slope. 
{ i { i i 
i H { H | 
{Depth to rock, {Thin layer, (No water------- { --- iDepth to rock, 
| Slope. { hard to pack, | H { peres slowly, 
H { large stones. | i | slope 
i t t ' 1 
t 1 t ) 1 
{Slope, tLarge stones, INo water------- { --- iSlope, 
|} depth to rock.} thin layer. H | | large stones. 
1 1 1 1 1 
t i I H H 
iDepth to rock, |Thin layer, INO waterqe<---- I --- tDepth to rock, 
t Slope. | large stones, | { | peres slowly, 
H | hard to pack. | { i slope. 
1 1 ' 1 1 
{ 1 i 1 1 
{Depth to rock, |Thin layer----- iNo water--~+----{ co iDepth to rock, 
| slope. Hl H 1 | slope, 
I I { i | large stones. 
' 1 ' 1 ' 
' 1 i} 1 
iSlope, iThin layer----- INO waterw------ i --- iDepth to rock, 
t depth to rock.| I | | slope. 
i i i i t 
i i 1 1 i 
iDepth to rock, {Low strength, {No water-s==----} --- {Depth to rock, 
i slope, } large stones. } H { peres slowly, 
{ I H ! | slope. 
i H { i i 
iSlope, (Thin layer----- INO Water------ -| --- iDepth to rock, 
{ depth to rock.| H I | slope. 
1 N 1 1 1 
i) : 1 1 1 
|{Slope---------- iFavorable------ INo water-----<- I --- iSlope, 
' { i | | peres slowly. 
i I { i { 
i I { ! t 
1Slope, iFavorable------ (No water----<--{ --- iSlope+--------- 
| seepage. H I | { 
{ ! H \ H 
iSlope, (Seepage--------|No water------- I --- {Slope---------- 
| seepage. I | I I 
! I H I i 
iSlope, {Piping, iNo water------- H --- {Slope---------- 
| seepage, | seepage, t { ' 
| depth to rock.{ thin layer. | { } 
, ' ' t J 
' ‘ ' ‘ ' 
, t 1 ' 1 
iSlope, iPiping, jNo water------- f s+ |Slope---------- 
| seepage, | seepage, I I I 
| depth to rock.} thin layer. } ! ‘ 
1 4 1 ' i 
1 t I i i 
|{Slopew-------- -{Piping------ ---|No water------- H --- |Slope---------- 
i i i i I 
1 1 LE 1 1 
i) 1 1 1 ' 
1 { H H H 
iSlope, iPiping, (No water------- H --- iSlope------<---- 
| seepage, | seepage, | H { 
| depth to rock.{ thin layer. { H 1 
4 1 1 1 + 
i) i} 1 t i 
iSlope, }Piping, [No water------- H --- |Slope---------- 
i seepage. | seepage. | { H 
1 ' 1 3 ! 
1 ' \ 1 i 
| Seepage-------~ Seepage, {(Favorable------ iCutbanks cave, jWetness, 
| piping, } | floods. | too sandy. 
I | wetness. ' i i 
t ' L 1 1 
i) ' 1 i 1 
|Slope+--------- iFavorable------ iNo water------ -| --- | Slope---------- 
' ' 
H i 
t i 


See footnote at end of table. 


TABLE 18.+-WATER MANAGEMENT=~Continued 


' 
! 
1 
a 
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Grassed 
waterways 


slowly, 
to rock. 


to rock, 
slowly. 


to rock, 
stones. 


to rock, 
slowly. 


Rooting depth, 
large stones, 
8 


to rock. 


percs slowly, 
depth to rock. 


Slope, 
depth to rock. 


Peres slowly, 
slope, 
erodes easily. 


easily. 


\Slope, 


erodes easily. 


iSlope, 


erodes easily. 


iSlope, 
erodes 


easily. 
iSlope. 


Wetness. 


Slope, 

| droughty. 
1 

i) 
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TABLE 18.~-WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


a ne tte ne eae ee ne me name eA ree ee ~- 


} 
Aquifer-fed | Drainage 


Rock outcrop. 


i) t 
Soil name and | Pond t Embankments, | i H Terraces ! Grassed 
map symbol ! reservoir | dikes, and { excavated i H and ! waterways 
Bis OAS Levee 8s ow PONG Se Eves OMS ol 
i) 1 if ' 
ii t ' iT 1 i) 
i i i \ { H 
63%: | { H ! i i 
Keuterville------ |Slope++-------- iFavorable------ iNo water------- 1 2-- {Slope---------- iSlope, 
H H | i droughty. 
1 t ' 
4 i i) t t ‘ 
Bluesprin--------(Slope, {Large stones, {No water------- i --- {Slope, iSlope, 
| depth to rock.| thin layer. H i | large stones. {| depth to rock, 
i I { { | | large stones. 
i i { I i I 
Bue: ! I H H i i 
Keuterville------ | Slope+--~------ tLarge stones---|No water-------| --- {Slope-----+--+-- {Slope, 
i \ | | droughty. 
i i i) ‘ ' + 
Bluesprin----- ~--|Slope, iLarge stones, iNo water------- H --- iSlope, iSlope, 
| depth to rock.;} thin layer. i i i large stones. | depth to rock. 
I i i i I { large stones. 
i ' i I I t 
65*: ! H i i \ { 
Keuterville------ | Slope-----~----- |Hard to pack=--{|No water------ <i beaad |Slope-~-+--=----- iSlope, 
} { ! | droughty. 
‘ \ ' 
i) : t 1 1 ! 
Kliekson-+------- iSlope, iLarge stones---|No water------- { --- {Slope, iSlope, 
| seepage i H H i large stones. | large stones, 
{ I { H H | erodes easily. 
! I i { \ { 
66*: H i I i i { 
Klickson--------- {Slope, jLarge stones---|No water------- H --- iSlope, iSlope, 
| seepage. { ! t | large stones, {| large stones, 
‘ | ! H I i erodes easily. 
\ : 1 \ ' 
' ! 1 1 . t 
Rock outcrop. 1 H I I i | 
i i \ { I i 
67*: { ' i i ' i 
Kliekson--------- iSlope, iLarge stones---{No water-----+-| --- (Slope, iSlope, 
} seepage. Hl { | | large stones. | erodes easily, 
i | \ i ' } large stones. 
1 1 1 \ 
t 1 ' t 1 1 
Suloaf-~--------- !Slope, i—Erodes easily, {No water------- | --- ;Depth to rock, {Slope. 
i seepage | seepage. \ H i slope. i 
i H i ! i i 
68*:; { { 1 i i i 
Klickson--------- iSlope, iLarge stones---|No water------- { --- iSlope, iSlope, 
| seepage. { | { | large stones. { erodes easily, 
! i i H i { large stones. 
' t J 4 1 ' 
' t f t 1 t 
Bluesprin--<---- --{Slope, iLarge stones, (No water------- H o-- iSlope, (Slope, 
| depth to rock.! thin layer. I H i large stones. | depth to rock, 
H i \ I I | large stones. 
\ I 1 I I i 
69*: { I I H H { 
Klickson------~--- iSlope, iLarge stones---|No water------- H --- iSlope, (Erodes easily, 
| seepage. H i } | large stones. | large stones. 
1 1 1 ' ' 1 
4 i 1 ' . { 
Wapshilla-------- iSlope, (Piping, INo water-----~- H --- |\Slope---------- |Erodes easily, 
| seepage. i seepage. H H { | Slope, 
H H H H | | droughty. 
i ! { I ! ! 
70, 71, 72-------- {Slope~--+------- \Hard to pack---|Slow refill----jPercs slowly, ifrodes easily, |Erodes easily, 
Kooskia I ! i { slope. ! percs slowly, } peres slowly. 
! i H H | wetness. H 
t ' i i i j 
73*: H H i i { i 
Lawy er----------- iSlope---------- iPiping, INo water------- H --- Slope, iSlope, 
| seepage. H {| percs slowly, | peres slowly. 
H | wetness, \ 
' i ' 
{ H I 
i H j 


' i) 
' ' 
‘ ' 
‘ ' 
‘ i 
' ( 
1 i) 
' 1 
! € 


See footnote at end of table. 
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nn nr eee 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


TAR: 


Lawy ere--------- - 


Bluesprin----- — 


76*; 
Lickskillet 


Tannahill 


B1#: 


82%: 
Nazaton 


Suttler 


B4, 85 


Nicodemus 


87, 


Nicodemus Variant 


91 
Oland Variant 


i Pond 

{ reservoir 
\ 
{ 


}Slope, 
rock. 


iSlope, 
seepage, 


depth to rock. 


i depth to rock. 
1 
i) 


{Slope, 
seepage, 


J 

1 

} depth to rock, 
i 

1 


}Depth to rock-- 


i Slope, 
depth to rock, 


iSlope, 
seepage, 


iSlope, 
i seepage. 


iSeepage 


| Seepage 
1 
1 


4 
iSlope, 
1 


| seepage. 


See footnote at end of table. 


TABLE 18.--WATER MANAGEMENT~-Continued 


Embankments, 
dikes, and 


Piping, 
seepage. 


Large stones, 
thin layer. 


Piping, 
seepage. 


Thin layer 


Thin 


Thin 


Piping, 
seepage. 


Seepage 


Piping, 
seepage. 
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Grassed 
waterways 


Slope, 
peres slowly. 
Slope, 
depth 
large 


to rock, 
stones. 
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droughty. 
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Soil name and j Pond | Embankments, |; Aquifer-fed | Drainage Hy Terraces | Grassed 
map symbol H reservoir | dikes, and } excavated H { and H waterways 
t___areas i levees boo ponds diversions oi 
aie ES aoe i - oa y tT ae = ae ee 
i i { { H t 
g2*: ' I ' i { H 
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1 1 1 1 ‘ 1 
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Soil name and 


map symbol 
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* See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 
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TABLE 19.--ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS 
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18-36iVery gravelly 


silty clay 
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36-60iVery gravelly 
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Jughandle Variant 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 19.--ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS~-Continued 
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Very cobbly clay 


51-60 


very cobbly 


loam. 
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Rock outcrop. 
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Klickson---------- 


GC, CL 
SM, GM 


gravelly 


loam, 
clay loam. 
41-S4iGravelly sandy 
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Soil name and t USDA texture |} H rments sieve number-- 
map symbol { H | Unified | AASHTO | > 3 | { | 
ee inches 10 HO 200) 

ot a 
1 ‘ J i t ‘ 1 ‘ i 
125, 126, 127------ | O-4 |S41t loam------- ,CL 1A-6 1 0-5 190-100}85-100! 75-100! 65-90 
Uptmor | 4-25;Silty clay loam, iCLl tA-6, A-71 0-5 {90-100185-100}80-100175-95 
i t silty clay. i i i I i i i 
{25-46iCobbly silty  }CL, CH | A=7 110-15 |70-90 165-85 }60-85 155-80 
i | clay. H { i } { ! t 
1¥6-61|Very gravelly {GC {A-6, A-2110-15 {50-65 140-65 135-60 {30-50 
1 { @lay loam. H i t ! i ! { 
t 1 1 t ' 1 1 1 t 
I i) I i 3 1 ‘ ! 1 
128---------------- | 0-14} Loam------------ 1ML Amd 1 0-5 185-100}75-90 |65-80 }50-55 
Wapshilla {14-22\Gravelly loam---|GM, SM | A-4 + 0-15 {60-70 {50-70 [45-60 (35-45 
122-60;|Very gravelly 1GM }A-2, A-4! 0-15 $40-60 135-50 | 30-45 (20-45 
H | loam, very | H i ' I i i 
{ | gravelly clay | I { i i j I 
! | loam. ! i : H { ! t 
H I i H ! I t H f 
129---------------- | O-481Silt loam------- 1CL=ML rA-¥ 1 0 | 100 } 100 }90-100175-90 
Westlake {48-60|;Clay loam, loam {CL 1A-6 1 oO { 100 { 100 {90-100175-80 
' 1 1 ' , 1 1 1 ' 
i ! ' 1 1 . i} 1 li 
130 ------------ eH 1 0-27/Silt loam------- tML tA-4 oe) 1 100 { 100 {90-100;70-90 
Wilkins 127-60;Silty clay, clay;CL, CH iAe7 ; 0 {| 100 | 100 495-100;90-95 
i ' | ' { i { I { 
13 1e--- 2-0 - nn ----- | 0-3 |Loam------------ }ML, CL-ML{A-4 | 0-5 175-95 175-95 165-90 {50-70 
Zaza { 3-12\Very gravelly 1GM fA-1, A=2}) 0-5 [30-50 {20-50 {20-45 {15-35 
i } loam. I i i i ; i i 
{ 12 |Unweathered | --- }oooe- ee 
t I I I I H H { 
H || { 1 1 J Hl 
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T__ Classification {Frag- | 
nes lr rcate 


* See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 
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i (cir amma acai acer 


i 
iLiquid {| Plas- 
limit {| ticity 
4 index 
Pot T 
i 
25-35 | 10-20 
35-45 1 15-25 
1 
40-55 | 20-30 
i 
30-40 | 10-20 
' 
25-35 {| NP-10 
25-35 | NP-~10 
25-35 | NP-10 
\ 
i 
20-30 {| 5-10 
30-40 | 10-15 
i 
25-30 | NP-5 
45-55 {| 20-30 
i 
20-30 | NP-10 
25-35 | NP=10 
i 
' 
jon, t seee 
{ 
ptt Peat AO ee, 


poss 
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Erosion 


rp 


potential 


Shrink-swell 
Moderate------- 
igh----------- 


ad 


The erosion tolerance factor (T) is for the entire profile. 
Soil 


Absence of an entry means data were not available or were not 


tAvailable| 
} water 
i 

! 

{ 

1 

! 

1 

i 

t 
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Organic matter is for the surface layer. 
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Soil name 
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Kooskia--------+---------- 
Lawy €f w--~--2e en enn = a-ae 
Lickskillet-------------- = 


Nez Perce 
Nicodemus 
Nicodemus Variant--------- 


Uptmore------- 
Wapshilla 
Westlake~----- 


Family or higher taxonomic class 


Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Calcic Argixerolls 
Loamy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Ultic Argixerolls 

Fine, montmorillonitic, frigid Xeric Argialbolls 
Loamy-skeletal, mixed Andic Cryochrepts 
Loamy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Entice Haploxerolls 
Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Ultic Argixerolls 
Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic Calcic Haploxerolls 

Sandy, mixed, mesic Calcic Haploxerolls 

Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Xeric Argialbolls 
Fine-loamy, mixed, frigid Pachic Ultic Argixerolls 
Fine-loamy, mixed Typic Cryoboralfs 

Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Chromic Pelloxererts 
Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Typic Pelluderts 
Clayey-skeletal, montmorillonitic, mesic Calcic Argixerolls 
Loamy-skeletal, mixed, nonacid, mesic Lithic Xerorthents 
Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Pachiec Ultic Argixerolls 
Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Pachic Ultic Haploxerolls 
Fine-loamy, mixed, frigid Ultic Argixerolls 
Coarse-loamy, mixed Typic Cryochrepts 

Coarse-loamy, mixed, nonacid Humic Cryaquepts 
Loamy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Ultiec Argixerolls 
Loamy-skeletal, mixed, frigid Ultie Argixerolls 

Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Xeric Argialbolls 
Loamy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Pachic Ultic Argixerolls 
Loamy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Lithic Haploxerolls 
Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Ultic Argixerolls 
Coarse-loamy, mixed Pachic Cryoborolls 

Loamy=skeletal, mixed Pachic Cryoborolls 

Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Xeric Argialbolls 
Loamy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Cumulie Ultic Haploxerolls 
Coarse-loamy, mixed mesic Cumulic Ultic Haploxerolls 
Loamy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Pachic Ultic Haploxerolls 
Coarse-loamy, mixeed, mesic Pachic Ultic Haploxerolls 
Loamy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Lithic Ultic Argixerolls 
Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Xeric Argialbolls 
Loamy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Ultic Haploxerolls 
Fine-loamy, mixed, frigid Ultic Argixerolls 
Coarse-loamy, mixed Typic Cryumbrepts 

Loamy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Calcic Argixerolls 
Fine-loamy, mixed Mollic Cryoboralfs 

Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Ultic Argixerolls 

Fine, montmorillonitic, frigid Ultic Argixerolls 
Loamy-skeletal, mixed Mollic Cryoboralfs 

Fine-silty, mixed, frigid Cumulic Ultic Haploxerolls 
Fine, montmorillonitic, frigid Xeric Argialbolls 
Loamy-skeletal, mixed, frigid Lithic Eutrochrepts 
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Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural Resources 
Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information accessible to all 
of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility issues and need 
assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at (800) 457-3642 or by e-mail at 
ServiceDesk-FT C@ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with publications that include maps, 
graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also wish to contact our State or local 
office. You can locate the correct office and phone number at http://offices.sc.egov. 
usda.gov/locator/app. 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all of its 
programs and activities on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, 
and where applicable, sex (including gender identity and expression), marital status, 
familial status, parental status, religion, sexual orientation, political beliefs, genetic 
information, reprisal, or because all or part of an individual's income is derived from 
any public assistance program. (Not all prohibited bases apply to all programs.) 
Persons with disabilities who require alternative means for communication of program 
information (Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.) should contact USDA’s TARGET 
Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). 


To file a complaint of discrimination, write to: 


USDA 

Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights 

Office of the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights 
1400 Independence Avenue, S.W., Stop 9410 
Washington, DC 20250-9410 


Or call toll-free at (866) 632-9992 (English) or (800) 877-8339 (TDD) or (866) 377- 
8642 (English Federal-relay) or (800) 845-6136 (Spanish Federal-relay). USDA is an 
equal opportunity provider and employer. 
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NATIONAL 


MAP UNITS 


GENTLY SLOPING TO VERY STEEP SOILS MOSTLY 
ON PLATEAUS 


Fenn-Shebang: Very deep, gently sloping to 
moderately steep, well drained and moderately well 
drained soils that have clayey subsoil or underlying 
material; formed in old weathered loess 


Nez Perce-Uhlorn-Shebang: Very deep, gently slop- 
ing to moderately steep, moderately well drained and 
well drained soils that have a clayey and loamy 
subsoil, formed in loess 


Boles-Kooskia: Very deep, gently sloping to 
moderately steep, moderately well drained soils that 
have a clayey subsoil; formed in loess 


Suloaf-Telcher-Uptmor: Deep and very deep, gently 
sloping to steep, well drained soils; formed in loess 
and material derived from basalt 


Ericson-Jughandle: Very deep and deep, gently 
sloping to very steep, well drained and somewhat 
excessively drained soils; formed in granitic material 
and some volcanic ash 


SLOPING TO VERY STEEP SOILS ON CANYONSIDES 
AND MOUNTAINS 


Rock outcrop-Bluesprin-Tannahill: Rock outcrop 
and moderately deep and deep, very steep, well 
drained soils; formed in loess and in residuum and 
colluvium derived from basalt 


Klickson-Bluesprin-Suloaf: Moderately deep to very 
deep, moderately sloping to very steep, well drained 
soils; formed in loess and in material derived from 
basalt 


Nazaton-Suttler-Telcher: Very deep, gently sloping to 
very steep, well drained soils; formed in loess, in 
granitic residuum and colluvium, and in material 
derived from basalt 


Jughandle-Brody: Deep and moderately deep, 
sloping to very steep, somewhat excessively drained 
and well drained soils; formed in volcanic ash, in 
granitic residuum, and in material derived from 
basalt 
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NEZ PERCE NATIONAL FOREST 


T.22N. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


GENERAL SOIL MAP 


IDAHO COUNTY AREA, IDAHO, WESTERN PART 


Scale 1: 380.160 
101 2 3 4 6 Miles 
liga Ee td 


T. 21N. 


Each area outlined on this map consists of 
more than one kind of soil. The map is thus 
meant for general planning rather than a basis 
for decisions on the use of specific tracts. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


IDAHO COUNTY AREA, IDAHO, WESTERN PART UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO, COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 
SYMBOLS LEGEND 


SOIL LEGEND 


tt et tt et tt et ee LOCO NO UT WR 
WONHUPWHHO 


BENRRESNLS 


NAME 


Banner silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes 

Banner silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes 

Banner silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 
Bluesprin-Keuterville association* 
Bluesprin-Klickson association* 

Bluesprin-Lawyer association* 

Bluesprin-Rock outcrop complex 

Boles silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes 

Boles silt loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes 

Brody cobbly loam, cool, 12 to 40 percent slopes 
Brody-Telicher complex 

Brody-Wapshilla association* 

Brower very gravelly loam, 40 to 90 percent slopes 
Brower-Brownlee complex 

Brower-Rock outcrop complex 

Brownlee loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes 

Brownlee loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes 

Brownlee loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 
Brownlee loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes 


Chard sandy loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes 

Chard sandy loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes 

Chard sandy loam, 12 to 25 percent siopes 

Chard sandy loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes 

Chard Variant loamy fine sand, 2 to 7 percent slopes 
Chard Variant loamy fine sand, 7 to 25 percent slopes 
Chicane silt loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes 

Chicane silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes 

Chicane silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 

Chicane silt loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes 


De Masters silt loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes 
De Masters silt loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes 
De Masters-Riggins complex 

De Masters-Suloaf silt loams 


Ericson loam, 4 to 25 percent slopes 
Ericson loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes 
Ericson-Rock outcrop complex 


Fenn silty clay, 2 to 7 percent slopes 

Fenn silty clay, 7 to 25 percent slopes 

Fenn very stony silty clay, 2 to 25 percent slopes 
Fenn Variant silty clay, 0 to 7 percent slopes 
Ferdinand silt loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes 
Ferdinand silt loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes 
Ferdinand silt loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes 
Ferdinand-Bluesprin very cobbly loams 
Ferdinand-Flybow-Riggins complex 
Ferdinand-Riggins complex 


Jacket silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes 

Jacket silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes 

Jacket silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 

Jacket silt loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes 

Jacket Variant silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes 
Jacket Variant silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 
Jacket Variant silt loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes 
Johnson loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes 

Johnson loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes 
Jughandle loam, cool, 7 to 40 percent slopes 
Jughandie loam, cool, 40 to 90 percent slopes 
Jughandie-Ericson association* 
Jughandle-Suttler association* 

Jughandle Variant silt loam 


Keuterville gravelly loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes 
Keuterville gravelly loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes 
Keuterville-Bluesprin complex 

Keuterville-Bluesprin association* 
Keuterville-Klickson association* 

Klickson-Rock outcrop complex 

Klickson-Suloaf complex 

Klickson-Bluesprin association* 

Klickson-Wapshilla association* 

Kooskia silt loam, low rainfall, 3 to 7 percent slopes 
Kooskia silt loam, low rainfall, 7 to 12 percent slopes 
Kooskia silt loam, low rainfall, 12 to 25 percent slopes 


SYMBOL 


73 
74 
75 
76 


a 
78 
79 


80 
81 


NAME 


Lawyer-Rock outcrop complex 
Lawyer-Biuesprin association* 
Lawyer-Tannahill association* 
Lickskillet-Tannahill complex 


Meland silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes 
Meland silt loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes 
Meland silt loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes 


Naz sandy loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes 
Nazaton-Naz complex 

Nazaton-Suttler association* 

Nez Perce silt loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes 
Nez Perce silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes 
Nez Perce silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 
Nicodemus loam 

Nicodemus Variant loam 

Nicodemus Variant cobbly loam 


Oland silt loam, 10 to 40 percent slopes 
Oland silt loam, 40 to 90 percent slopes 
Oland Variant loam, 10 to 30 percent slopes 


Riggins-Meland complex 

Rock outcrop 

Rock outcrop-Bluesprin complex 
Rock outcrop-Brower complex 
Rock outcrop-Klickson complex 
Rock outcrop-Nazaton complex 
Rock outcrop-Suttler complex 
Rock outcrop-Tannahill complex 


Shebang silt loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes 
Shebang silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes 
Shebang silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 


Spokel very stony loam, 40 to 90 percent slopes 


Spokel-Brower association* 

Spokel-Nazaton association® 

Spokel-Suttler association* 

Suloaf silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes 

Suloaf silt loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes 

Suloaf silt loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes 
Suloaf cobbly silt loan, 7 to 40 percent slopes 
Suloaf-Meland silt loams 


Tannahill loam, 7 to 40 percent slopes 
Tannahill-Lickskillet complex 
Tannahill-Rock outcrop complex 

Teicher silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes 
Teicher silt loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes 
Teicher silt loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes 
Telcher-Suloaf silt loams 

Typic Xerofluvents, cobbly* 


Uhlorn silt loam, 2 to 7 percent slopes 
Uhlorn silt loam, 7 to 12 percent slopes 
Uhiorn silt loam, 12 to 25 percent slopes 
Uhlorn silt loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes 
Uhlorn silt loam, 40 to 65 percent slopes 
Uptmor silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes 
Uptmor silt loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes 
Uptmor silt loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes 


Wapshilla loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes 
Westiake silt loam 
Wilkins silt loam 


Zaza loam, 7 to 40 percent slopes 


* Broadly defined mapping unit 


CULTURAL FEATURES 


BOUNDARIES 

National, state or province 

County or parish 

Minor civil division 

Reservation (national forest or park, 
state forest or park, 
and large airport) 

Land grant 

Limit of soil survey (label) 

Field sheet matchline & neatline 


AD HOC BOUNDARY (label) 


Small airport, airfield, park, oilfield, 
cemetery, or flood pool 


STATE COORDINATE TICK 


LAND DIVISION CORNERS 
(sections and land grants) 


ROADS 
Divided (median shown 
if scale permits) 


Good motor road 
Poor motor road 
ROAD EMBLEMS & DESIGNATIONS 
Interstate 
Federal 
State 
County, farm or ranch 
RAILROAD 
POWER TRANSMISSION LINE 
(normally not shown) 


PIPE LINE 
(normally not shown) 


FENCE 
(normally not shown) 


LEVEES 


Without road 


With road TEE 


Ceteeetenioge 
With railroad 


DAMS 
Large (to scale) 


Medium or small 


==> 
Wet spot 
cF] 


PITS 
Gravei pit 
Mine or quarry 
MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES 
Farmstead, house 
(omit in urban areas) 
Church 
School 


Indian mound (label) 
Located object (label) 
Tank (label) 

Wells, ot| or gas 
Windmill 


Kitchen midden 


WATER FEATURES 


DRAINAGE 
Perennial, double line 
Perennial, single line 
Intermittent 
Drainage end 
Canals or ditches 
Double-line (label) 
Drainage and/or irrigation 
LAKES, PONDS AND RESERVOIRS 
Perennial 
Intermittent 
MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES 


Marsh or swamp 


STITT Spring 


Well, artesian 


Well, irrigation 


SPECIAL SYMBOLS FOR 
SOIL SURVEY 


E 
SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS ad 
ESCARPMENTS 
Bedrock vevevevervvrvernveveNy 
(points down slope) 
Other than bedrock 


(points down slope) 
SHORT STEEP SLOPE 
GULLY nn 
DEPRESSION OR SINK ° 
SOIL SAMPLE SITE 
(normally not shown) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Blowout 
Clay spot 
Gravelly spot 
Gumbo, slick or scabby spot (sodic) 
Dumps and other similar 
non soil areas 
Prominent hill or peak 
Rock outcrop 
(includes sandstone and shale) 
Saline spot 
Sandy spot 
Severely eroded spot 


Slide or slip (tips point upslope) 


Stony spot, very stony spot 
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This soil survey map was compiled by the U.S, Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, and cooperating agencies. 
Base maps are orthophotographs prepared by the U.S. Department of the Interior, Geological Survey, from 1975, 1976, and 1977 aerial photography. 
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This soil survey map was compiled by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, and cooperating agencies. 


Base maps are orthophotographs prepared by the U.S. Department of the Interior, Geological Survey, from 1975, 1976, and 1977 aerial photography, 


Coordinate grid ticks and land division corners, if shown, are approximately positioned. 
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This soil survey map was compiled by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, and cooperating agencies. 


Base maps are orthophotographs prepared by the U.S. Department of the Interior, Geological Survey, from 1975, 1976, and 1977 aerial photography. 
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This soil survey map was compiled by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, and cooperating agencies. 


Base maps are orthophotographs prepared by the U.S. Department of the Interior, Geological Survey, from 1975, 1976, and 1977 aerial photography. 
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This soil survey map was compiled by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, and cooperating agencies. 
Base maps are orthophotographs prepared by the U.S. Department of the Interior, Geological Survey, from 1975, 1976, and 1977 aerial photography. 
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This soil survey map was compiled by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Scil Conservation Service, and cooperating agencies. 
Base maps are orthophotographs prepared by the U.S. Department of the Interior, Geological Survey, from 1975, 1976, and 1977 aerial photography. 
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This soil survey map was compilad by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, and cooperating agencies. 
Base maps are orthophotographs prepared by the U.S. Department of the Interior, Geological Survey, from 1975, 1976, and 1977 aerial photography. 
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This soil survey map was compiled by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, and cooperating agencies. 
Base maps are orthophotographs prepared by the U.S. Department of the Interior, Geological Survey, from 1975, 1976, and 1977 aerial photography. 
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